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Blair  rejects  ‘escort  and  closed  doors’  offer  to  read  Scott  report 


MIcHael  White  and 
Richard  Norton-Tayfor 


AN  OUTRAGED  Tony 
Blair  last  night  led  a 
clutch  of  eminent  par- 
liamentarians in  rejecting 
the  Government’s  offer  to 
see  the  Scott  report  on  the 
arms-to-Iraq  affair  in  a 
“controlled  environment” 
which  would  require  MPs 
and  peers  to  be  cut  off  from 
outside  contact  and  have  an 
“escort”  ontside  the  door. 

No  mobile  phones  will  be 
allowed,  but  the  escort  — 
there  “for  your  own  conve- 
nience and  security”  — will 
telephone  messages  to  the 
outside  world  if  required. 
Coffee  and  sandwiches  will 


be  provided  and  the  door 
will  not  be  locked,  but  MPs 
must  sign  confidentiality 
undertakings,  they  have 
been  told  in  a letter  signed 
by  John  Alty,  an  official  at 
the  Department  of  Trade. 

As  Whitehall's  plans  for 
handling  the  1,800-page 
report  hovered  between  a 
military  operation  and  a 
farce.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced by  Tony  Newton, 
leader  of  the  Commons, 
that  the  House  will  be  sus- 
pended for  10  minutes  at 
3.30pm  today  when  Sir 
Richard  Scott's  report  is 
finally  published. 

It  means  that  MPs  can 
dash  to  the  nearby  vote 
office;  collect  all  five  vol- 
umes, rapidly  digest  them 


Ulster 

fear  as 
troops 
return 


David  Sharrock 
and  Owen  Bowcott 


THE  Government 
will  today  restore 
troop  numbers  in 
Northern  Ireland 
to  almost  pre- 
ceasefire levels 
amid  heightened  fears  of  a 
return  to  violence  in  the  prov- 
ince following  the  IRA’s 
bombing  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  in 
London’s  East  End. 

Five  hundred  soldiers  from 
the  Royal  Irish  Regiment  will 
fly  into  Belfast  for  deploy- 
ment in  South  Armagh,  bring- 
ing the  number  of  sollders  in 
Northern  Ireland  back  to 
nearly  17.000. 

Three  units  involving  1,600 
men  were  removed  following 
the  IRA’s  ceasflre  announce- 
ment in  August.  1994. 

The  RIR  battalion  will  leave 
its  base  at  Catterick,  in  North 
Yorkshire,  and  be  redeployed 
in  border  country  where 
crossing  points  into  the  Irish 
Republic  have  been  progres- 
sively reopened  during  the 
last  18  months.  The  Ministry 
of  Defence  lost  night  insisted 
the  move  was  merely  "a  pre- 
cautionary measure". 

But  news  of  the  arrival  of 
an  extra  battalion  sent  a 
shiver  through  nationalist 
and  unionist  politicians.  Joe 
Hcndron,  the  Social  Demo-1 
eratic  and  Labour  Party  MP 
for  West  Belfast  said  he 
understood  why  the  troops 
were  returning  but  was  wor- 
ried about  the  consequences. 

“What  I don't  want  to  see  is 
soldiers  patrolling  the  Falls 
ami  Shankill  Ronds,"  he  said. 
“It  would  be  counter-produc- 
tive and  there  would  be  inev- 
itable confrontations  between 
young  people  and  soldiers." 

John  Taylor,  Ulster  Union- 
ist MP  for  StrangTord.  said: 
• Tlie  Government  are  correct 
in  taking  precautions,  but  I 
am  disappointed  that  after  a 
steady  reduction  in  the 
troops'  presence  the  trend  is 
now  reversed." 

Labour's  Northern  Ireland 
spokesperson.  Mo  Mowlam, 
who  was  in  Dublin  for  talks 
with  the  Irish  prime  minister, 
John  Bruton,  his  deputy.  Dick 
Spring,  and  opposition  lead- 
ers, S3id  she  hoped  fee  mea- 
sures were  “of  a temporary 
and  precautionary  nature". 

At  the  same  time,  the*lrish 
government  announced  that 


contacts  with  Sinn  Fein  are  to 
be  resumed  tomorrow,  only  at 
civil  servant  rather  than  min- 
isterial level  — a sign  of  Dub- 
lin’s uncertainty  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  republican 
movement 

According  to  a British 
Army  spokesman,  there  will 
be  “no  large-scale  increase  in 
military  patrols"  on  streets  or 
country  roads.  The  RUC’s 
chief  constable.  Sir  Hugh  An- 
nesley,  and  the  army’s  gen- 
eral officer  commanding.  Lt 
General  Sir  Roger  Wheeler, 
have  put  police  and  troops  on 
IU11  alert  but  there  has  been 
no  dramatic  increase  in  the 
level  of  security  on  the 
streets. 

The  Democratic  Unionist 
Party’s  justice  spokesman, 
Ian  Paisley  Jr,  did  welcome 
the  move.  “I  hope  the  British 
government  isn't  going  to  be 
gullible  this  time  and  pull  fee 
troops  in  and  out  for  cosmetic 
reasons,"  be  said. 

Fears  of  a second  IRA  bomb 
or  an  assassination  attempt 
in  mainland  Britain  yester- 
day prompted  police  forces' 
and  the  intelligence  services 
to  announce  a review  of  anti- 
terrorism  precautions. 

The  Association  of  Chief 
Police  Officers  confirmed  that 
various  chief  constables  would 
be  meeting  in  the  coming  days 
to  check  that  “every  possible 
measure  is  being  taken  to  en- 
sure public  safety". 

The  announcement  fol- 
lowed claims  that  two  live 
rounds  had  been  found  near 
the  home  of  fee  former  prime 
minister.  Baroness  Thatcher. 
The  Metropolitan  Police 
would  only  say  “security 
searches  had  been  made  at 
various  locations"  in  London. 

Video  film  from  close  cir- 
cuit cameras  near  the  scene 
of  the  IRA  bomb  at  South 
Quay  on  fee  Isle  of  Dogs  is 
being  examined  by  anti- 
terrorist officers  in  the  hope 
of  spotting  familiar  republi- 
can faces.  The  men  who 
parked  the.  vehicle  are  be- 
lieved to  be  visible,  but  it  Is 
uncertain  whether  they  are 
clear  enough  to  identify. 

An  inquest  into  the  two  vic- 
tims of  fee  bomb  heard  yes- 
terday that  both  had  been 
identified  by  their  finger- 
prints after  being  killed 
instantly. 


Letter*,  pagoSj  Garry 
Adams,  G2  front 


and  stagger  back  into  the 
chamber  to  bear  Ian  Lang, 
the  Trade  Secretary,  de- 
liver the  Government's  £1 
million  defence  to  Labour’s 
designated  spokesman  and 
chief  parliamentary  hit- 
man. Robin  Cook. 

Because  only  one  Labour 
MP  is  being  allowed  prior 
access,  Mr  Cook,  who  was 
due  to  handle  Labour's 
media  response,  has  also 
had  to  take  over  the  Com- 
mons statement  from  Mar- 
garet Beckett.  He  com- 
plained last  night:  “The 
Opposition  are  now  being 
treated  like  common  crimi- 
nals.” It  showed  ministers 
“have  a great  deal  to  hide”. 

With  Mr  Blair  declining 
Mr  Lang's  offer  of  a prior 


Rough  guide  to  Cook’s  solo  tour 


□ Mr  Cook  will  be  escorted  by 
an  official  throughout  his  visit 
to  read  the  report  “for  his  own 
convenience  and  security". 

□ He  will  be  taken  to  a room, 
and  the  escort  will  be  “just 
outside  the  door". 

□ If  messages  need  to  be  got  to 
Mr  Cook  while  he  is  reading 
the  report  they  should  be 


passed  to  a DTI  official. 

□ If  Mr  Cook  needs  to  reply, 
his  escort  will  telephone  the 
reply  through. 

□ Mr  Cook  will  not  be  allowed 
to  use  a mobile  phone. 

□ When  Mr  Cook  has  finished 
the  report,  his  escort  will 
arrange  for  the  report  to  be 
taken  into  secure  keeping. 


glimpse  — under  wbat  his 
chief  of  staff,  Jonathan 
PowelL  called  “extraordi- 
nary and  insulting  condi- 
tions” in  a reply  last  night 
— Mr  Cook  will  be  joined  in 
his  brief  11.45am  taxi  ride 
from  the  Commons  to  the 


DITs  headquarters  by  MPs 
from  the  smaller  parties. 

They  will  Include  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats'  defence 
spokesman,  Menzies  Camp- 
bell, but  not  the  party's 
leader  in  the  Lords,  Lord 
Jenkins,  who  declined  the 


offer  as  did  his ' Labour 
counterpart.  Lord  Richard. 
The  two  former  senior  min- 
isters have  described  the 
conditions  as  amounting  to 
a ‘padded  cell  or  sealed 
capsule”,  and  as  deeply  in- 
sulting to  privy  councillors 
who  have  held  secrets  of 
state  for  many  years. 

Sir  Richard  again  wrote 
to  Mr  Lang  to  protest  about 
the  Government’s  plan  not 
to  allow  adequate  advance 
sighting.  “You  seem  to  be 
apprehensive  about  most 
MPs,  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  madia 
having  access  to  the  report 
at  the  same  time  as  access  is 
given  to  those  who  are  criti- 
cised in  it,”  Christopher 
Muttukumaru.  the  inqui- 


ry’s secretary,  told  Mr  Lang 
on  the  judge’s  behalf. 

The  judge  also  gave  Mr 
Lang  a stinging  rebuke  for 
suggesting  that  favourable 
treatment  should  be  given 
to  the  former  foreign  secre- 
tary. Lord  Howe,  and  the 
former  trade  minister. 
Lord  Trefgaroe.  “It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  the  Govern- 
ment inviting  [the  judge]  to 
differentiate  between  indi- 
viduals in  manner.” 

There  is  one  potential 
source  of  leaks  before  publi- 
cation — the  Cabinet.  It  will 
be  briefed  by  John  Major  at 
10.30am  and  then  — without 
signing  confidentiality 
undertakings  — ministers 
will  be  free  to  return  to 
their  departments. 


Polls  apart . . . Deirdre  McAliskey,  daughter  of  the  former  MP  Bernadette,  and  Jonathon  Taylor,  son  of  John,  deputy  leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionist 
Party,  are  two  of  the  candidates  in  the  forthcoming  election  for  president  of  Queen's  University  Students  Union  in  Belfast  Details,  page  5 


Yellow 
card 
for  Sun 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  Press  Complaints 
Commission  fired  a 
warning  shot  at  the  Sun 
yesterday  over  its  coverage  of 
an  intercepted  telephone  call 
involving  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

In  a statement  being  inter- 
preted as  the  equivalent  of  a 
"yellow  card",  the  paper  was 
warned  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  commission's  code. 

Buckingham  Palace  had  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the 
story,  which  fee  Sun  called 
"Dukegate"  and  ran  as  a 
world  exclusive  on  January 
30.  The  newspaper  did  not 
run  a transcript  of  the  17-min- 
ute  conversation,  but  hinted 
feat  it  included  talk  about 
members  of  the  royal  family 
and  other  sensitive  issues. 
The  next  day  it  said  the  duke 
had  referred  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  marital  rift  as  a soap 
opera. 

Clause  five  of  the  code 
states:  “Unless  justified  by 
public  interest.  Journalists 
should  not  obtain  or  publish 
material  obtained  by  using 
clandestine  listening  devices 
or  by  intercepting  private 
telephone  conversations." 

The  commission  said:  “The 
newspaper  coverage  concen- 
trated on  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  calls  were  inter- 
cepted and  recorded.  Never- 
theless, allusion  was  made  to 
the  content  although  no  fell 
transcript  of  the  conversa- 
tions has  been  published.”  • 
Lord  Wakeham,  the  com- 
mission’s chairman,  exer- 
cised special  powers  by  inter- 
vening even  though  no 
investigation  or  adjudication 
had  taken  place. 

The  commission  decided  to 
“draw  the  attention  of  the 
Sun,  the  newspaper  principal- 
ly involved  . . . and  the  Daily 
Mirror  [which  followed  fee 
story  up]  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed and  to  ask  them  to 
review  their  procedures  in 
respect  of  such  situations”. 

Stuart  Higgins,  fee  Sun’s 
editor,  said:  "We  believe  we 
acted  responsibly  in  not  dis- 
closing detailed  contents  of 
the  conversation.”  The  story 
highlighted  the  risks  of  using 
insecure  mobile  phones. 


Revival  boosts  Tory  poll  hopes 


Unemployment  at  5-year  low  as 
Bank  concedes  on  interest  rates 


Larry  EIKott,  Richard 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Ryle 


Government  hopes 
that  a pick-up  in  the 
economy  will  wipe  out 
Labour's  poll  lead  over  the 
next  12  months  were  given  a 
twin  boost  yesterday  when 
unemployment  figures  fell  to 
a five-year  low  and  the  Bank 
erf  England  effectively  gave 
the  green  light  for  further  In- 
terest rate  cuts. 

Kenneth.  Clarke,  the  Chan- 
cellor. underlined  ministerial 


determination  to  keep  fee 
pace  of  growth  robust  in  the 
run-up  to  polling  day  when  he 
said  that,  despite  the  29th 
monthly  fall  in  joblessness, 
dole  queues  were  still  too 
long. 

City  analysts  were  confi- 
dent the  Bank’s  admission  of 
defeat  in  its  nine-month  battle 
wife  the  Chancellor  over  in- 
terest rates  shortened  the 
odds  on  a cut  in  the  cost  of 
borrowing  next  month. 

Simon  Briscoe,  an  econo- 
mist at  brokers  Nikko 
Europe,  said:  “The  report 


offers  fee  Chancellor  every 
opportunity  to  cut  rates.  It's 
the  closest  the  Bank  erf  Eng- 
land comes  to  a U-turn." 

In  its  quarterly  Inflation 
Report  the  Bank  confessed  it 
had  been  wrong  to  forecast 
that  inflation  would  breach 
the  Government’s  2.5  per  cent 
target  for  the  end  of  this  Par- 
liament noting:  “It  is  now 
clear  that  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic growth  since  the  end  of 
1994  has  been  slower  than 
first  thought” 

While  Mr  Clarke  was 
stressing  that  fee  Govern- 
ment would  not  relent  in  the 
fight  against  inflation,  yester- 
day's economic  news  was  per- 
fectly timed  to  soothe  Conser- 
vative nerves  over  the  ] 


findings  today  of  the  Scott 
inquiry. 

The  Chancellor  seized  on 
fee  Bank’s  report,  dropping  a 
clear  hint  that  interest  rates 
will  come  down  again  to  coin- 
cide wife  the  start  of  the 
spring  house-buying  season 
and  the  local  elections  in 
May. 

“It's  obvious  that  fee  Bank 
are  now  anticipating  we  are 
going  to  get  to  the  2J5  per  cent 
forecast  and  I am  setting  pol- 
icy in  order  to  get  down  to  2.5 
per  cent  to  keep  it  there,  keep 
on  course  this  sustained 
growth  and  low  inflation,"  he 
Turn  to  page  2 column  3 


Leader,  page  8;  Notebook,  page 
1 1;  tiareflna  ends,  page  1 2 


Three  millimetre  protester  threatens  Newbury  bypass 


John  Vidal 


THE  road  builders  of  New- 
bury, who  have  employed 
security  guards,  bailiffs  and 
obscure  legislation  in  their 
battle  against  protesters,  ap- 
pear to  have  finally  met  their 
match  in  a three  minimetre 
eco- warrior. 

A scientist  working  for  the 
Government’s  nature  advi- 
sers English  Nature  has 
found  the  British  stronghold 
or  one  of  Europe’s  rarest, 
smallest  and  most  vulnerable 
snails  an  a nature  reserve 
which  will  be  largely  de- 
stroyed by  fee  bypass. 

Vertigo  moullnsiana  — aka 
"Desmoulin's  Whorl  Snail”  — 


is  on  fee  Environment  Secre- 
tary's list  of  116  species 
requiring  most  protection. 

Last  night,  conservationists 
called  for  the  area  to  be  desig- 
nated a European  nature 
reserve  and  said  that  the  dis- 
covery threatened  to  halt  the 
£100  million  bypass. 

The  snail  is  listed  In  the 
British  red  data  book  of  en- 
dangered species  and  in 
Annex  2 of  fee  European 
Commission  directive  on 
abitats  and  species,  which 
requires  the  British  govern- 
ment to  ensure  V moulin- 
si  ana’s  “favourable  conserva- 
tion status”  and  possibly  to 
declare  fee  area  a European 
Special  Area  of  Conservation. 

It  is  believed  fee  unpub- 


lished survey,  commissioned 
by  English  Nature  from  an 
independent  expert  last 'No- 
vember, found  fee  snail  on  19 
sites  in  the  flood  plain  of  fee 
rivers  Rennet  and  Lamboum 
which  the  bypass  must  cross. 

English  Nature  yesterday 
denied  the  snail  bad  been 
found  on  the  bypass  route  but 
admitted  the  expert  had  not 
looked  there.  “We  are  excited 
about  the  discovery,  but  we 
don’t  feel  the  bypass  will  have 
any  direct  affect  on  fee  impor- 
tant populations  of  the  snail," 
said  Graham  Steven,  a con- 
servation officer. 

“If  the  snail  were  found  ac- 
tually on  the  route,  we  would 
consider  litigation  against  the 
Highways  Agency,"  he  said. 
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Tlie  COOPERATIVE  BANK 


No  annual 

fee.  Ever. 


Guaranteed  free  for  life  ■ Transfer  your  existing 
balance  at  just  1%  per  month  (12.6%  APR  variable) 

• Example:  with  a £3,000  balance  on  a Barclays  or 
Nat  West  Bank  credit  card  you  could  save  up  to  £290 
over  two  years*  • We  will  match  your  existing  credit 
limit  • Gold  Card  limit  £3000  minimum  ■ No  need  to 
bank  with  us  * Call  now. 

0800  34  64  94 

Call  free  quoting  reference  57371 
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Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Home  Office  minister 
David  Maclean  de- 
nounced last  Friday's 
IRA  bomb.  It  was.  he  said, 
“cowardly  and  outrageous1'. 

Well,  yes  and  no.  Outra- 
geous, certainly.  Loathsome, 
disgusting,  vicious,  psycho- 
pathic too.  One  might  add 
stupid  and  pointless. 

But  not  cowardly.  I've  said 
it  before,  but  it's  worth  repeat- 
ing now  and  again  — there  are 
very  few  cowards  in  the  ERA. 
The  risk  of  death  and  injury  — 
often  inflicted  by  your  own 
side  — is  rather  higher  than  It 
is  for.  say,  schoolteachers. 

MPs  or  even  coal  miners.  You 
also  stand  a good  chance  of 
being  banged  up  for  a long 
time. 

Pm  not  blam  mg  Mr  Mac- 
lean.  This  "cowardly  and  out- 
rageous” phrase  is  a formula 
ministers  feel  obliged  to 
repeat  But  it  is  not  just  se- 
mantics either.  People  who 
join  the  IRA  believe  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a mighty  moral 
crusade;  from  their  point  of 
view,  the  only  crusade  worth 
fighting. 

They  think  of  themselves  as 
heroes.  When  they  die,  which 
happens  frequently,  they  are 
treated  as  heroes,  welcomed, 

under  a tricolour,  back  to  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Ireland. 
There  are  military  funerals. 
columns  of  admiring  death  no- 
tices. and  fhlsome  epitaphs. 

You  and  I probably  find  this 
cast  of  mind  stupid,  odious 
and  perverse.  But  they  don’t 
and  as  long  as  we  fail  to  com- 
prehend their  culture  and 
their  emotions,  we  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  defeat  them. 

Sorry  about  that  I will  now 
return  to  trivial  and  mean- 
spirited  criticism. 

The  House  was  discussing 
the  Security  Service  Bill,  a 
controversial  measure  which 
allows  MI5  to  take  over  some 
police  work.  The  theory  is 
that  with  the  Cold  War  over, 
they  are  at  a loose  end.  One 
might  think  they  would  be  bet- 
ter employed  helping  the  Seri- 


First  night 


A triumphant  but 
terrible  return 


Denis  Staunton 

Medea 

Schaubiihne,  Berlin 


A RARE,  almost  forgotten 
LX  sense  of  excitement  has 
i Vgripped  the  Berlin 
theatre  with  the  triumphant 
return  of  Edith  Clever  to  the 
stage  of  the  Schaubiihne  after 
12 years.  For  15  years  Clever 
was  the  leading  tragic  actress 
in  Peter  Stem's  remarkable 
company,  dazzling  audiences 
with  her  unpredictable  but 
technically  perfect  interpreta- 
tions of  the  great  female  roles 
in  Greek  tragedy. 

She  has  had  an  eccentric 
career  since  leaving  the 
Schaubuhne  in  1984,  touring 
Germany  with  strange,  one- 
woman  shows  and  directing 
groups  of  drama  school  stu- 
dents. Now  she  is  back  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Schau- 
buhne’s  artistic  director, 
Andrea  Breth.  as  both  star  and 
d Irector  of  Euripides's  Medea 
and  Berlin  is  again  at  her  feet 

Before  we  see  Clever's 
Medea,  we  hear  her  scream.  It 
is  a terrible  sound,  held  for  so 
long  and  striking  a note  so  far 
beyond  the  usual  register  of 
pain  that  it  seems  to  be  neither 
animal  nor  human,  physical 
nor  emotional,  but  psychic. 

When  she  appears,  she  is 
draped  in  a white  cloth,  her 
face  smeared  with  white  paint 
and  framed  by  long  auburn 
ringlets.  Her  voice  is  low  and 
controlled,  her  gestures  small 
and  precise  and  yet  she  is  ter- 
rifying. a woman  who  has 
channelled  her  limitless  grief 
into  a murderous  design 
against  the  man  who  has 
betrayed  her. 

Clever's  production  is  an 
all-female  affair,  from  the 


d irector  to  the  designer, 
Susanne  Raschig,  and  the 
composer,  Robin  Schul- 
kowsky,  who  has  created  a 
magnificent  percussion 
soundtrack  as  well  as  compos- 
ing songs  for  the  five-strong 
chorus  of  Corinthian  women. 
But  there  is  no  attempt  to 
present  Medea  simply  as  a vic- 
tim of  the  patriarchal  society 
in  which  she  lives.  Peter 
S Lmonischek's  Jason,  a war- 
rior gone  to  seed  with  a 
paunch  straining  against  his 
leather  armour,  is  not  so  much 
selfish  or  wicked  as  naive  and 
unimaginative. 

Clever’s  Medea  is  gripped 
by  an  almost  mystical  urge  for 
vengeance  which  leads  her  to 
ignore  the  advice  of  the 
chorus,  of  the  nurse,  played 
with  great  tenderness  and  sub- 
tlety by  Elisabeth  Orth,  and  of 
her  own  judgment  In  an 
inspired  move,  she  allows  the 
two  children  to  be  represented 
by  tiny  white  statues, 
enabling  the  audience  to  move 
beyond  simple  horror  at 
Medea's  infanticide  and  to 
engage  more  directly  with  the 
psychological  complexity 
behind  it. 

As  Medea  ascends  into  the 
heavens  in  an  electrical  sun 
chariot  powered  by  a giant 
propellor,  the  play  ends  as  it 
began  with  a terrible  cry  of 
pain,  this  time  from  a devas- 
tated Jason.  The  audience  is 
left  reeling,  neither  condemn- 
ing Medea  nor  sympathising  I 
with  her,  but  awestruck  by  a 
destructive  force  that  no  j 
human  can  control. 

Clever’s  Medea  is  part  of  a . 
season  of  Greek  plays  at  the  ; 

Schaubuhne.  After  more  than 
five  years  of  gloom  and  dis- 
orientation. one  of  Europe’s 
great  theatres  is  at  last  on  the 
brink  of  a glorious  rebirth. 


Singapore  link  for  Iran  arms 
was  known  to  MoD,  MPs  fold 


David  PalUster 


A MINISTRY  of  Defence 
official  yesterday  admit- 
ted to  MPs  investigating  the 
illegal  diversion  of  British 
arms  to  Iran  that  Singapore 
was  a known  conduit  for 
transferring  weapons  to  the 
Tehran  regime  in  the  1980s. 

Ian  McDonald,  head  of  the 
Defence  Export  Services  Sec- 


I retariat,  said  publicity  had 
alerted  MoD  officials  to  the 
fact  that  the  Swedish  firm. 
Bcrfors,  had  diverted  weapons 
via  its  Singapore  subsidiary, 
But  he  said  that  only  indi- 
viduals and  companies  were . 
responsible,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  countries 
might  be  acting  as  an  illegal 
conduit  "The  Singapore  gov- 
ernment was  found  not  to  be 
involved.” 


:tion 


MI5  and  the  view 
from  the  bull  bar 
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arid] attack  The  newttesu*. 
Uyooplwnoliite  MofetfT 
suppresses  die  lymphocytes  by 
blocking  their  production  Of  GTP. 


-The  moteeuto  GTP  ia'a 
k cruoal  piece  in  ms 
gfcgawofPNA  ABcefe- 
f need  to  produce  GTP 
tn  order  to  proWerate-. 


ous  Fraud  Office,  but  where’s 
the  glamour  in  that?  Instead, 
they  are  to  look  into  organised 
crime. 

Alan  Be  1th,  the  Liberal 
spokesman,  pointed  out  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  argument, 
the  bill  would  probably  affect 
no  more  than  is  people.  This 
was  exactly  the  number  of 
MPs  who  were  present  in  the 
chamber  for  the  debate. 

Mr  Berth  has  a faintly  MIS 
air  himself.  Thanks  to  John  Le 
Carre,  we  know  that  modem 
intelligence  agents  are  not 
James  Bond  types,  drinking 
Dom  Perignon  in  bed  with 
beautifiil  girls. 

Instead,  they  are  rumpled 
figures  in  Ql-fitting  suits,  who 
spend  their  time  drinking  tea 
with  elderly  secretaries. 

They  have  a wary  admira- 
tion for  their  nominal  enemies 
in  Moscow  Central  and 
reserve  their  hatred  and  con- 
spiratorial skills  for  plotting 
against  their  own  colleagues. 
In  this  respect  they  closely 
resemble  the  Labour  Party. 

Alim  Michael,  Labour’s 
spokesman,  paid  tribute  to  the 
Government's  help.  He 
warmly  praised  ministers’ 
adaptability  and  open-mind- 
edness. Over  in  Conservative 
Central  no  doubt  some  griz- 
zled apparatchik  in  a suit  even 
worse  than  Mr  Michael's 
chuckled  in  appreciation. 

Mr  Beith  thought  that  the 
bill  should  be  slowed  down. 
This  would  send  a signal  to 
the  IRA  that  the  fight  against 
terrorism  would  go  on.  Mr 
Maclean  thought  that  if  the 
bill  were  delayed,  this  would 
send  a signal  to  the  IRA  that  it 
could  set  the  agenda  for  the 
House. 

Even  Rail  track  can  get  its 
signals  sorted  out  better  than 
the  Commons. 

Earlier.  Paul  Flynn  (Lab, 
Newport  W)  got  an  unopposed 
first  reading  for  a bill  to  ban 
“bull  bars”  from  car  radiators. 
He  said  they  bad  probably 
killed  around  70  people,  by 
concentrating  the  shock  of  the 
impact  “like  ladies  pirouet- 
ting in  stiletto  heels  are  the 
equivalent  of  an  elephant”. 

Suspicions  that  this  was  yet 
another  reference  to  the  cover 
of  Edwina  Currie's  novel  (A 
Woman's  Place.  Hodder, 

£16.99)  gave  way  to  a realisa- 
tion that  this  was  another 
coded  attack  over  the  Scott 
report  When  Mr  Flynn 
started  talking  about  the  need 
fora  "crumple  zone”,  we  real- 
ised it  almost  certainly  was. 
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Lymphocytes 


Lymphocytes  can  only  buBd  GTP 
From  new.  If  this  path  Is  blocked  by 
Mycophenolate  Mofetfl.  the  cefls 
cannot  replicate  fast  enough  to 
reject  the  transplanted  tissue. 
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Can  use  both  methods.  With  the 
from  new1  method  blocked  the  cea 
can  carry  on  recycling  GTP  anti  so 
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New  drug ‘to 
cut  organ 
transplant 
rejections’ 


Chris  Mfhffll 

Medical  Correspondent 


ANEW  drug  which  can 
halve  the  rejection 
rate  in  transplanted 
organs  was  yesterday 
described  as  the  most  exciting 
development  in  transplant 
medicine  for  a decade  — but 
sparked  fears  of  new  cost  bur- 
dens on  the  NH5. 

Doctors  said  the  drug, 
which  will  cost  about  £3,000  a 
year  for  each  patient,  could 
help  stop  rejection  within  the 
first  few  weeks  of  a trans- 
plant, the  cause  of  one  in  10 
failures. 

It  is  also  hoped  the  drug 
will  prevent  longer  term 
rejection,  or  at  least  slow  the 
rate  at  which  it  occurs.  About 
half  of  kidney  transplants  fail 
within  10  years  due  to  rejec- 
tion problems. 

Neil  Parrott,  consultant 
transplant  surgeon  at  Man- 
chester Royal  Infirmary,  said: 
'1  think  it  is  the  most  exciting 
development  in  transplanta- 
tion in  the  last  decade.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  a 
potentially  new  era  in 
transplantation." 

Specialists  said  although 
the  drug  would  increase  ini- 
tial transplant  costs,  it  could 
lead  to  significant  savings 
over  the  longer  term,  as  well 
as  saving  lives,  by  preventing 
kidney  patients  needing 
second  or  third  transplants, 
or  a return  to  expensive 
dialysis. 

Although  most  of  studies 
into  the  drug  have  involved 
kidneys,  researchers  said  it 
should  also  prevent  rejection 
of  other  organs  such  as  the 
heart,  lungs  and  liver. 

The  drug  has  the  chemical 
name  mycophenolate  mctfetil, 
but  will  be  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturers. Roche,  under  the 
trade  name  CellCept  It  is 


expected  to  receive  a British 
licence  within  the  next  few 
days  but  has  been  available  In 
the  United  States  since  July 
last  year,  where  half  of  all 
new  transplant  patients  now 
receive  it. 

The  drug  has  a different 
way  of  working  to  existing  ■ 
anti-rejection  drugs,  dampen- , 
mg  down  the  defence  cells  | 
which  attack  transplanted  j 
organs  as  foreign.  It  is 
expected  it  will  be  given 
alongside  existing  drugs, 
such  as  cyclosporin,  rather 
than  replacing  them. 

Mr  Parrott  told  a press  con- 
ference in  London,  organised 
by  Roche,  that  studies  involv- 
ing 1,500  kidney  transplant 
patients  in  the  US,  Europe, 
Canada  and  Australia  had 
shown  that  within  the  first 
year  the  frequency  of  rejec- 
tion problems  had  halved. 
Rates  had  fallen  from 
between  40  to  50  per  cent  for 
patients  on  existing  drugs  to 
15  to  20  per  cent  in  patients 
taking  CellCept.  The  need  for 
additional  anti-rejection 
treatment  was  cut  from  44  per 
cent  to  24  per  cent 

Mr  Parrott  said  patients 
who  suffered  initial  rejection 
problems  woe  also  those  who 
were  most  likely  to  suffer 
longer-term  problems.  “This 
drug  has  the  promise  to 
reduce  chronic  rejection.'' 

Mr  Parrott  said  that  even  if 
the  drug  doubled  the  annual 
costs  of  immunosuppressant 
therapy  to  around  £6,000  a 
year,  this  would  still  be  a dra- 
matic saving  compared  with 
seeing  kidneys  fail  and 
patients  return  to  dialysis, 
which  could  cost  betwen 
£15,000  and  £20,000  a year. 

With  other  transplant 
organs,  failure  was  likely  to 
mean  death. 

Christopher  Rudge,  consul- 
tant transplant  surgeon  at  the 
Royal  London  Hospital,  said 


The  need  for  farther  transplant  operations  such  as  this  or  a return  to  dialysis  could  be 
cat  substantially  if  the  experts’ hopes  are  borne  ont 


that  1,600  patients  a year  in 
Britain  received  kidney 
transplants,  with  5,000  cur- 
rently ma  the  waiting  list 
Within  10  years  under  exist- 
ing treatments,  around  800  of 
those  kidneys  would  have 
failed,  requiring  second  or 
third  transplants  or  dialysis. 
If  the  success  rate  at  10  years 
could  be  improved  to  75  per 
cent  through  the  use  of  Cell- 
Cept, this  would  mean  annual 
savings  of  between  £8  million 
and  £10  million  to  the  NHS. 

"We  are  not  just  talking 
numbers  or  statistics  — these 
are  people.  We  need  to  change 
the  rate  at  which  people  lose 
their  kidneys  year  by  year. 


Chronic  rejection  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important 
issues  in  transplantation,”  he 
said. 

There  are  additional  prob- 
lems for  patients  who  have 
had  one  transplant  fail, 
because  defence  cells  pro- 
duced against  the  first  organ 
make  it  harder  for  subse- 
quent organs  to  be  accepted. 

Some  kidney  patients  can 
happily  live  with  their 
donated  organ  for  20  years  or 
more,  while  others  have  to 
undergo  renewed  transplants 
every  two  to  three  years  as 
the  organs  fail. 

Mr  Rudge  said  the  costs  of 
the  new  drug  would  have  to 


j be  jus  tiffed  to  the  NHS.  but  he 
' believed  there  was  a dear 
case  for  its  use.  If  it  did 
reduce  organ  loss  over  time, 
there  would  also  be  a clear 
economic  case. 

“The  balance  has  to  be 
whether  a bigger  initial  out- 
lay will  produce  long-term ' 
savings.  I personally  think 
savings  will  come  from  it  At  j 
the  moment  emergency  anti- 
rejection  therapies  can  cost 
£2,500  for  just  10  days 
treatment” 

At  the  end  of  January  this 
year.  5.101  people  in  Britain 
were  waiting  for  kidneys.  321 
for  hearts,  224  for  lungs  and 
143  for  livers. 


Stmasi  Boanrt* 

»nd  Chrt»  Barrio 

Government  plans  to 
privatise  nuclear 
power  were  dealt  a 
double  blow  last  night  when  It 
emerged  that  the  European 
Commission  is  investigating 
whether  iUegal  state  aid  has 
been  paid  in  the  JC1.S  billion 
sale  and  safety  inspectors  at- 
tacked the  industry  over  the 
handling  of  atomic  waste. 

Karel  van  Mien,  European 
competition  commissioner, 
has  written  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
demanding  assurances  that 
state  aid  will  not  be  used  to 
smooth  privatisation  and 
boost  the  Government's  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale. 

In  letters  sent  Last  month, 
the  EC’s  competition  director- 
ate calls  for  the  DTI  to  answer 
a series  of  searching  ques- 
tions on  possible  misuses  uf 
state  aid  to  sweeten  thp  sell- 
off.  planned  for  this  summer. 

Allegations  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  forced  to 
use  state  funding  to  prepare 
the  industry  for  sale  were 
first  drawn  to  the  Commis- 
sion’s attention  by  Friends  of 
the  Earth.  Cola,  a group  of 
local  authorities  opposed  to 
nuclear  power,  and  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Unit 
at  Sussex  University. 

They  allege  that  Nuclear 
Electric  has  accelerated  pay- 
ments on  its  huge  nuclear 
clean-up  bills  ahead  of  priva- 
tisation to  ensure  stations 
will  pass  inro  private  hands 
with  their  liabilities  cut  by 
£650  million.  Effectively  the 
taxpayer  will  be  left  "demon- 
strably worse  off",  they  claim. 

FoE  and  Cola  also  suggest 
that  the  Government  could 
try  to  off-load  more  than  £3 
billion  of  the  clean  up  bill  for 
the  stations  being  privatised. 
Such  a move  would  please  in- 
vestors and  boost  receipts 
from  the  sell- off. 

The  DTI  confirmed  last 
night  that  it  was  in  discussion 
with  the  Commission,  but  in- 
sisted there  would  be  no  use 
of  state  aid  in  the  sale.  An 
official  said  ministers  were 
determined  to  transfer  all  rel- 
evant clean  up  costs  tn  the 
private  sector. 

In  addition,  safety'  inspec- 
tors warned  British  Nuclear 
Fuels  that  storage  at  Sella- 
sfield  and  Drigg  in  Cumbria 
were  “less  than  satisfactory”. 

In  an  extensive  audit,  the 
pollution  and  nuclear  instal- 
lations inspectorates  warned 
BN  FI  that  discrepancies  had 
also  been  found  in  the  records 
of  radioactive  waste. 

Although  BNFL  is  not  being 
privatised,  MPs  investigating 
the  industry  sale  have  raised 
fears  that  waste  disposal  pro- 
posals are  inadequate. 

Sellafield  is  the  store  for 
most  of  Britain’s  intermedi- 
ate level  waste. 

A spokesman  for  the  inspec- 
torate said  last  night  that  the 
waste,  if  not  stored  correctly, 
could  produce  hazardous 
radiation  levels.  But  the  prob- 
lems at  Sellafield  were  not 
considered  serious  enough  to 
pose  an  immediate  risk. 


Treasury’s  unhealthy  debt  FOUR  & OSCAR  nominations 


Civil  servant’s  sickness  blamed 
for  worst  late  payments  record 


David  Hencfca 

Wast»nfc»starCoreMpondcnt 

ONE  sick  civil  servant 
was  responsible  for  the 
Treasury  having 
Whitehall's  worst  record  of 
paying  hills  on  time,  says 
Angela  Knight,  economics 
secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

Her  claim  follows  the  dis- 
closure to  Barbara  Roche, 
Labour’s  small  firms  spokes- 
woman. that  25  per  cent  of 
Treasury  bills  were  not  paid 
on  time.The  second  worst  re- 
cord was  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  where  16 
per  cent  of  bills  were  paid  late 
when  Michael  Heseltine  was 
Trade  Secretary. 

In  a letter  to  Mrs  Roche. 
Angela  Knight  says:  "I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  a member  of 
staff  fell  sick  in  1994-95  and. 
although  others  took  on  his 


duties,  the  promptness  erf  pay- 
ment suffered . . . the  member 
of  staff  made  a full  recovery 
in  mid  1995.  As  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary [William  Waldegrave] 
said  at  oral  questions  on  11 
January,  we  are  now  making 
just  under  90  per  cent  of  pay- 
ments within  the  time 
allowed  and  this  has  been  the 
case  since  last  August" 

Mrs  Roche  described  the 
Treasury's  explanation  as 
“bizarre".  She  said:  "The  vast 
majority  of  firms  in  this 
country  employ  Iks  than  10 
people.  They  will  be  amazed 
that  payments  by  the  Trea- 
sury — which  employs  1,140 
people  — completely  fall  apart 
when  one  person  falls  DL” 

The  disclosure  is  the  latest 
twist  in  the  row  between 
Labour  and  the  Government 
which  started  over  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  Mr  Hesel- 
tine’s  injudicious  remarks  at 


a private  dinner  that  he  delib- 
erately delayed  paying  credi- 
tors when  he.  was  in  private 
business. 

This  spread  to  Whitehall's 
record  when  Ian  Lang,  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary, disclosed  that  late  pay-  j 
ment  at  the  DTI  nearly ; 
doubled  when  Mr  Heseltine 
was  in  charge  from  1992-95. 
Civil  servants  blamed  the  in- 
crease on  improved  sampling 
techniques  to  detect  unpaid 
bills. 

Mrs  Knight  defended  the 
system  of  cheeking  late  pay- 
ments, including  a complex 
explanation  of  sampling  ar- 
rangements by  the  Treasury. 
Mrs  Roche  described  this  as 
''gobbledegook”.  She  added: 
“I  now  understand  why  small 
firms  complain  about  the  lack 
of  clarity  'in  information 
received  by  government 
departments.” 

Sir  John  Bourn,  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General, 
is  to  ask  his  auditors  to  exam- 
ine Whitehall's  record  on  bill 
payments. 
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Economic  revival  boosts  Tory  poll  hopes 


continued  from  page  l 
said  in  a BBC  Radio 
interview. 

“1  am  not  content  with  the 
present  level  of  unemploy- 
ment — plenty  more  people 
listening  to  us  would  like  to 
have  a more  secure  job  and 
would  like  to  see  more  jobs 
still  being  created.” 

Consumer  spending  has 
shown  signs  of  picking  up 
since  mortgage  rates  started 
to  fall  last  autumn,  and  the 
Government  believes  this 
trend  will  be  re-inforced  by 
tax  cuts,  windfalls  from  build- 
ing society  mergers,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  maturing  Tessa 
savings  accounts,  and  the 
steady  fall  in  unemployment. 

January’s  29,300  decline  in 


the  seasonally  adjusted  num- 
ber of  people  out  of  work  and 
claiming  benefit  brought  the 
cumulative  fall  since  Decem- 
ber 1992  to  772,700.  The  new 
total  of  235,800  was  the  low- 
est since  April  1991.  while  the 
rate  dropped  from  8 per  cent 
to  7.9  per  cent 

Despite  the  steady  fall  in 
the  jobless  figures,  workers 
have  struggled  to  secure  big- 
ger pay  packets.  Central  Sta- 
tistical Office  figures  showed 
that  average  earnings  grew 
by  3.25  per  cent  in  the  year  to 
December,  unchanged  for  the 
past  six  months. 

The  fear  of  stronger  de- 
mand for  labour  creating  in- 
flationary pressure  has  been  I 
one  of  the  Bank's  central  con- 


cerns over  the  past  12  months. 
However,  its  report  yesterday 1 
concluded:  “Our  judgment  is 
that  it  Is  a little  more  likely 
than  not  that  inflation  will  be 
somewhat  below  2.5  per  cent 
in  two  years’  time.” 

Labour  said  the  fall  in  the 
jobless  total  obscured  the 
growth  of  insecurity  in  the 
workplace.  Gordon  Brown, 
the  shadow  chancellor,  said: 
"We  are  seeing  the  conse- 
quences of  economic  weak- 
ness, not  strength.  The  Bank  1 
Is  far  from  optimistic  on  the ; 
prospects  for  growth  and  in- , 
flatten  — and  the  report 
shows  why.  Economic  growth  | 
and  exports  have  been 
weaker  than  expected  overj 
the  past  year.”  i 
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Piglets  in  Yorkshire  which  have  so  far  escaped  the  clutches  of  rustlers 


PHOTOGRAPH-  TIM  SMITH 


Pig  rustlers  start  to  bring  home  the  bacon 


Rogue  farmers  suspected  as  500  piglets 
disappear  in  night  raids,  writes  David  Ward 


Mark  Fothergill,  pig  unit  manager  at  Retford,  which  lost 
262  piglets  to  rustlers  photograph:  gave  snowdon 


THIS  little  piggy  went 
to  market;  this  little 
piggy  stayed  at  home 
and  this  little  piggy 
was  rustled,  loaded  into  a 
truck  at  dead  of  night  and 
sold  off  to  ease  Europe's 
pork  shortage. 

More  than  500  piglets 
worth  an  estimated  £25,000 
have  been  stolen  this  week 
in  night  raids  on  farms  in 
Nottinghamshire,  York- 
shire and  Humberside. 

In  the  moat  recent  illicit 
round-up,  thieves  took  262 
animals  worth  up  to  £50  a 
head  from  a one-acre  field 
near  Retford,  In  Notting- 
hamshire, used  by  Richard 
Length orpe,  who  also  has  a 
farm  in  Howden,  North 
Yorkshire.  He  described 
the  theft  as  despicable. 

“It  must  have  taken  four 
or  five  men  using  a four- 
wheel  drive  vehicle  and 
trailer  to  remove  my  pig- 
lets,” he  said.  “A  one-ton 
bale  of  hay  had  to  be  moved 
to  make  a gap  In  the  fence 


and  it  would  have  taken  the 
gang  over  an  hour  to  carry 
out  their  dirty  work.”  He 
blamed  a rogue  farmer  des- 
perate to  make  a killing 
while  prices  are  at  a 
premium. 

John  Sleightholme.  of 
Wold  Newton,  Humberside, 
lost  163  four-week-old  pig- 
lets in  a raid  in  which  rus- 
tlers cut  gate  padlocks  and 
drove  up  to  pens  in  a lorry. 

He  also  suspects  a 
crooked  farmer.  “Whoever 
took  them  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  pig  keeping 
otherwise  the  animals 
would  die,”  he  said.  “They 
knew  what  they  were  after 
because  they  chose  the 
youngest,  quietest  and  least 
troublesome.” 

The  price  of  pigs  was  in 
the  trough  18  months  ago 
but  has  since  soared,  partly 
because  Japanese  diners 
have  acquired  a taste  for 
pork.  Most  of  Denmark’s 
production  now  goes  to  the 
Far  Bast  and  other  formers 


are  struggling  to  meet 
European  demand,  which 
has  risen  as  suspicion  of 
beef  and  BSE  has  grown. 

Harry  Albright  spokes- 
man for  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  said  that  farm- 
ers were  moving  their  pigs 
Into  open  fields  ahead  of 
legislation,  which  from  | 
1998  will  outlaw  the  use  of 
Individual  pens  for  sows. 
“Rather  than  convert 
buildings,  it’s  more  eco- 
nomical to  keep  pigs  out- 
doors,” he  said.  “But  then 
the  animals  become  more 
vulnerable  to  theft” 

Sheep  and  goats  have  a 
tagging  system  of  identifi- 
cation to  foil  rustlers,  but 
young  pigs  are  considered 
too  small  to  be  tagged  or 
branded.  Video  cameras 
and  bright  lights  are  con- 
sidered an  Impractical 
deterrent 


Historic  hogs 


□ The  earliest  record  erf  pigs 
Is  from  a Chinese  scholar  who 
estimated  that  his  people 
started  domesticating  swine 
around  2900  BC 

□ The  pig  was  held  sacred  by 
ancient  Cretans  because  Zeus 
had  been  suckled  by  a sow 

□ A Large  White,  owned  by 
H.S.  Fedlingham.  farrowed  385 
piglets  in  22  litters  from  1923-34 

□ The  world's  largest  pig  is 
thought  to  have  been  a Poland- 
China  hog,  named  Big  BUI, 
which  weighed  1,157.5kg 
(2,5521b)  just  before  being  put 
down  after  breaking  a leg  in 
transit  to  the  China  World 
Fair  in  1933.  Big  Bill  stood  5ft 
tall  and  was  9ft  long 


ATO’S  peacekeeping 
mission  in  Bosnia 
was  in  deepening 
trouble  yesterday 
after  a civilian  bus  came 
under  fire  in  a Serb  suburb  of 
Sarajevo,  and  Serb  forces 
broke  off  their  remaining  con- 
tacts with  Nato  troops  after 
the  extradition  of  two  of  their 
officers  to  the  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal in  The  Hague. 

The  United  Nations-spon- 
sored  tribunal  stressed  its  im- 
partiality and  announced  it 
would  soon  issue  Its  first  in- 
dictments against  Bosnian 
Muslims.  But  it  was  unclear 
yesterday  whether  this  would 
succeed  in  calming  tensions. 

Three  people  were  wounded 
when  a bus  beading  into  Sara- 
jevo was  bit  by  at  least  four 
bullets  as  it  passed  through 
the  Serb-held  suburb  of  Qidza, 
witnesses  and  Bosnian  offi- 
cials said.  It  was  the  first  day 
buses  had  operated  along  the 
route  since  the  war  began, 
and  the  attack  may  have  been 
to  disrupt  reintegration  of  the 
city. 

Serb  residents  of  Sarajevo 
are  resentful  of  the  transfer  of 
Hidza  to  government  control. 
Tensions  have  been  further 
stoked  by  the  extradition  of 
two  Serb  officers.  General 
Djordje  Djukic  and  Colonel 
Aleksa  Krsmanovic,  from  Sa- 
rajevo on  Monday  night 

The  Bosnian  Serb  leader, 
Radovan  Karadzic  — who  is 
wanted  by  The  Hague  tribu- 
nal on  charges  of  war  crimes 
and  genocide  — yesterday  de- 
nounced the  extradition  as  an 
“international  disgrace". 

The  Bosnian  Serb  army 
broke  off  high-level  contacts 
with  the  Nato-led  peace  Im- 
plementation Force  G-FOR) 
after  the  two  officers  were  ar- 
rested by  the  Bosnian  police 
in  late  January.  But  since 
they  were  whisked  off  to  The 
Hague  under  Nato  guard,  the 
Serb  boycott  has  spread. 

A Nato  spokesman  in  Sara- 
jevo, Colonel  John  Kirkwood, 
said  fewer  Serb  officers  were 
turning  up  to  meetings  with 
their  I-FOR  counterparts. 
“We  have  evidence  that  Bos- 
nian Serb  liaison  officers  are 
packing  their  bags  and  de- 
parting from  some  locations. 
En  other  places  they  seem  to 
be  standing-by,  awaiting  fur- 
ther orders,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Nato  liaison  of- 
ficers were  recalled  from  the 
Bosnian  Serb  headquarters  in 
Pale,  apparently  for  lack  of 
anyone  to  hold  talks  with. 

Nato  officers  said  they 


hoped  the  breakdown  in  con- 
tacts was  temporary.  They 
said  many  Serb  officers  had 
expressed  regret  at  the 
boycott 

Nato  Is  clearly  struggling  to 
reconcile  its  peacekeeping 
duties  with  its  obligation 
under  the  Dayton  peace 
agreement  to  hand  over  to 
The  Hague  any  war  crime 
suspects  it  finds. 

On  its  arrival  in  December, 
it  initially  Ignored  the  war 
crimes  issue.  But  after 
reports  that  Mr  Karadzic  had 
driven  a cavalcade  past  Nato 
checkpoints  unhindered  at 
the  weekend,  the  United 
States  defence  secretary.  Wil- 
liam Perry,  announced  that 
more  information  would  be 
distributed  to  1-FOR  troops. 
Yesterday,  senators  expressed 
outrage  at  the  checkpoint 
incident. 

Nato  officials  in  Brussels 
said  yesterday  that  the  alli- 
ance's 16  ambassadors  bad  or- 
dered I-FOR  commanders  to 
make  its  60,000  troops  fully 
aware  of  their  duty  to  “appre- 


Nato  is  struggling 
to  reconcile 
peacekeeping  with 
a duty  to  hand  over 
war  crime  suspects 


hend  known  war  criminals 
where  possible".  Nato  is  also 
considering  setting  up  its  own 
road  blocks. 

But  ambiguity  still  sur- 
rounds Nato's  role.  It  insists 
its  troops  will  not  take  part  in 
a manhunt,  nor  run  “undue 
risk”  to  arrest  suspects. 

Part  of  the  problem.  Nato 
officers  say,  is  that  45  out  of 
the  52  suspects  indicted  by 
The  Hague  are  Serbs,  and  the 
remainder  are  Croats.  Hie 
pursuit  of  war  criminals  risks 
tainting  I-FOR's  impartiality 
in  Serb  eyes. 

Yesterday,  apparently  in  res- 
ponse to  US  pressure,  foe  chief 
prosecutor  at  The  Hague,  Rich- 
ard Goldstone,  announced  he 
would  issue  the  first  Indict- 
ments against  suspected  Bos- 
nian Muslim  war  criminals 
“in  foe  coming  weeks”. 

In  a public  statement  Jus- 
tice Goldstone  said  he  would 
investigate  and  prosecute  sus- 
pected war  criminals  "irre- 
spective of  the  political  or  eth- 
nic group  to  which  they 
belong". 
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Keating  softens  line  on  republic 


Christopher  Z2nn  In  Sydney 


THE  beleaguered  Austra- 
lian prime  minister, 
Paul  Keating,  played  an 
electoral  trump  card  yester- 
day in  proposing  a more  polit- 
ically acceptable  model  for 
replacing  foe  British  mon- 
arch with  Australia's  own 
bead  of  state. 

Mr  Keating,  launching  foe 
Labour  Party's  re-election 
campaign,  revealed  a revised 
republican  plan  to  stage  a 
non-binding  plebiscite  within 

Labour's  first  year  of  office. 

The  move,  which  was 
praised  by  foe  republican 
movement  but  attacked  by 
the  opposition,  is  a calculated 


backdown  from  Mr  Keating’s 
previous  commitment  to  an 
immediate  referendum. 

“If  reelected,  we  will  ask  the 
Australian  people  what  they 
think  about  the  question:  Do 
you  want  an  Australian  to  be 
Australia’s  head  of  state?1  ” he 
said  in  Melbourne. 

The  prime  minister,  who  is 
behind  in  opinion  polls  in  foe 
run-up  to  elections  on  March  2. 
reaffirmed  his  target  date  of 
2000  for  replacing  the  monarch 
and  her  Canberra  representa- 
tive, foe  governor-general 
This  would  mean  an  Aus- 
tralian head  of  state  could 
open  foe  Sydney  Olympic 
Games  in  September  2000. 

Mr  Keating,  said  that  after 
the  plebiscite  he.  wants  a joint 


parliamentary  committee  to 
draw  up  foe  options  for  a ref- 
erendum on  republicanism. 
This  would  have  to  be  passed 
by  a majority  of  voters  in  a 
majority  of  states. 

Mr  Keating’s  plan  would 
still  see  the  head  of  state 
elected  by  a two-thirds  major- 
ity of  foe  federal  parliament, 
despite  opinion  polls  showing 
most  Australians  want  a di- 
rectly elected  president 

But  Labour  officials  said 
foe  proposal  should  overcome 
widespread  objections  to  Mr 
Keating’s  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  process. 

The  opposition  leader,  John 
Howard,  claimed  foe  plan 
could  backfire.  He  warned  of 
foe  “ridiculous  situation"  of 


people  opposed  to  the  repub- 
lic voting  Yes  in  a plebiscite 
because  they  believed  the  gov- 
ernor-general was  already  an 
Australian  head  of  state. 

“We  would  be  in  [a]  consti- 
tutional limho,  with  no  way  of  | 
breaking  out  of  it  because 
what  he  proposes  is  an  utterly 
illogical  way,”  he  said. 

But  foe  Australian  Republi- 
can Movement  was  glowing 
in  its  praise.  Its  chairman, 
Malcolm  Turnbull,  said  the 
plan  was  democratic,  open 
and  bipartisan. 

The  Democrats,  who  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  the 
senate,  welcomed  the  plan  but 
said  Mr  Keating  must  guaran- 
tee the  people  a voice  in 
choosing  a head  of  state. 


Poetry  Society  caught  in  the  tangled  Web  of  on-line  libel 


John  Ezard 


THE  Poetry  Society  — 
founded  in  1909  to  further 
one  of  the  world's  oldest 
forms  of  communication  — 
has  become  foe  target  of  the 
first  libel  action  over  material 
on  foe  newest  medium,  foe 
Worldwide  Web.  . 

The  society  said  last  night 
that  it  would  vigorously  de- 
fend itself  against  a Hiffo 
Court  writ  from  a small  Peter- 
borough publisher  demand- 
ing aggravated  damages. 

The  dispute  is  about  one  of 
the  most  ancient  themes  of 
poetry,  vanity.  The  firm,  For- 
ward Press,  has  launched  foe 
action  over  an  article  in  the 


society's  quarterly  magazine, 
Poetry  News,  headed  Vanity 
Presses  and  Dodgy 
Competitions. 

The  article  was  republished 
in  Che  society’s  Poetry  News 
Stand  on  foe  Web.  The  writ 
says  it  was  “capable  of  being 
read  by  an  unquantified  but 
vast  number  of  subscribers, 
■potentially  numbering  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the 
world”. 

Fbrward  Press  claims  that, 
in  effect,  foe  article  accused  it 

of  being  in  the  lucrative  busi- 
ness of  "preying  on  poets  who 
cannot  otherwise  get  their 
poems  published". 

It  is  said  to  allege  the  firm 
was  cynically  providing  a dis- 
honest and  exploitative  ser- 


vice which  "cruelly  deceived” 
aspiring  poets  by  swindling 
them  out  of  large  sums  of 
money  in  return  for  publish- 
ing their  work  In  anthologies 
of  poor  quality  and  little  liter- 
ary merit  The  article  alleg- 
edly suggested  schoolchildren 
were  targeted  in  a “perni- 
cious scam". 

The  writ  maintains  For- 
ward Press  is  recognised  as 
an  influential,  authoritative 
publisher  which  "is  not  and 

never  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  vanity  publishing.  It 
asks  for  a- court  injunction 
against  further  republication 
of  foe  article. 

Chris  Meade.  Poetry  Soci- 
ety director,  said  they  had  a 
£147,000  yearly  Arts  Council 


grant  and  raised  a similar  fig- 
ure from  sales,  but  had  no 
rash  reserves. 

“We  have  been  going  from 
strength  to  strength  recently. 
But  that  does  not  mean  we  are 
incredibly  strong.” 

Ian  Walton,  Forward  Press 
chairman  and  a Poetry  Soci- 
ety member,  said:  “This  busi- 
ness started  six  years  ago  on  a 
kitchen  table.  We  now  employ 
50  people  and  have  published 
75.000  poets  but  we  are  not 
rich. 

"Last  year  we  made  a very; 
very  small  profit  We  are  vig- 
orously pursuing  the  action 
to  clear  our  name.” 

The  Web  is  foe  popular, 
multi-media  section  of  the 
Internet 


O 


The  long  marriage  of  Church  and  state  has  produced  a 

situation  where  the  Church  itself  is  now  the  adulterer, 
promiscuous  in  its  interests.  Why  can’t  it  just  stay  at  home 
and  look  after  the  family  and  only  come  out  in  its  Sunday  best? 
Why  can’t  it  just  read  the  Bible  instead  of  the  newspapers? 
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Guildhall  closure  risk  as  wide  savings  demanded 
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Budget  threat  to 
university’s  future 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


LONDON'S  Guildhall 
university  may  be 
stripped  of  Its  govern- 
ment grant  from  April 
unless  its  1,000  staff  accept  an 
emergency  package  of  cuts. 
Including  reduced  teaching 
resources  for  the  students, 
the  Higher  Education  Fund- 
ing Council  said  last  night 
Roderick  Floud.  the  pro- 
vost has  prepared  a five-year 
rescue  plan  to  prevent  his  in- 
stitution becoming  the  first 
university  to  founder  under 
higher  education  cuts  im- 
posed by  Kenneth  Clarke,  the 
Chancellor. 

Proposed  annual  savings  of 
more  than  £2  million  are 
understood  to  include  less 
staff  contact  with  students, 
abolition  of  the  faculty  struc- 
ture and  removal  of  top  man- 
agement posts.  The  package 
will  be  discussed  with  lectur- 
ers and  other  staff  in  the  next 
few  days,  before  the  govern- 
ing body  takes  a decision  on 
March  22. 

A funding  council  spokes- 
man said  It  would  “need  to  be 
reassured  the  university  is 
taking  appropriate  action  to 
safeguard  the  continued  in- 
vestment of  public  funds  and 


the  continued  delivery  of 
teaching  and  research  . . ■ The 
continued  provision  of  grant 
relies  on  that’* 

Guildhall  university,  for- 
merly the  City  of  London 
polytechnic,  occupies  nine 
sites  in  and  around  the  City, 
and  recently  awarded  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  to  Eddie 
George,  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  management  consul- 
tants Coopers  and  Lybrand 
warned  in  November  that  it 
was  heading  for  a £300,000  def- 
icit by  the  end  of  the  financial 
year.  Professor  Floud  said 
this  rose  to  £1  million  after 
the  discovery  of  a bill  for 
building  maintenance. 

The  consultants  said  Guild- 
1 hall  should  aim  for  an  annual 
! surplus  of  £2  million  by  1998/ 
99  (about  5 per  cent  of  in- 
come) to  invest  in  new  devel- 
opments and  augment  reserves. 
That  became  harder  to 
achieve  after  budget  cuts  af- 
fecting all  universities  which 
have  led  to  a threat  by  vice- 
chancellors  to  impose  a £300 
registration  fee  on  students. 

According  to  a paper  circu-  j 
la  ted  among  lecturers  by  the 
National  Association  of  | 
Teachers  in  Further  and 
Higher  Education,  the  latest 
version  of  cuts  at  Guildhall  I 
was  presented  to  the  funding  | 


council  by  John  Sellars,  vice 
chairman  of  the  governors. 

“He  stated  that  the  funding 
council  have  threatened  to 
close  the  university  by  with- 
drawing funding  unlwa!  its  ! 
recovery  plan  (which  must 
now  be  a five-year  plan)  j 
meets  with  their  approval.’ 1 

The  cuts  “would  now  appear 
to  threaten  academic  staff 
with  redundancy.”  it  said. 

But  Alan  Lafferty,  the 
branch  chairman,  was  more 
optimistic  about  the  manage- 
ment's plan,  saying:  “I  am 
convinced  we  have  the  basis 
of  a recovery  plan  which  will 
allow  us  to  come  out  leaner 
and  healthier  so  we  don't 
have  recurring  crises  and  do 
have  money  for  investment.  1 
believe  we  can  do  that  without 
! compulsory  redundancies." 

Staff  appeared  anxious  not 
to  create  a panic  among  stu- 
dents by  suggesting  the  uni- 
versity is  un viable.  Guildhall 
looked  particularly  fragile  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  the 
first  to  draw  up  a recovery 
plan  since  foe  Chancellor's 
latest  round  of  cats, 

“I  suspect  many  other  uni- 
versities will  need  recovery 
plans  due  to  income  deficits. 
We  happen  to  be  in  the  middle 
of  one  and  the  funding  coun- 
cil has  to  malm  sure  it  will 
work”.  Mr  Lafferty  said. 


Synod  turns 

down  cut  in 
‘fat  cat’  pay 


Madotelm  Bunting 
Ralfekxa*  Affafi-a  Utor 


THE  Church  of  England 
General  Synod  yester- 
day defeated  a motion 
to  scrap  pay  differen- 
tials between  bishops  and  vic- 
ars after  a plea  from  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  who  said 
his  stipend  had  not  stopped 
him  from  plunging  into  debt 
Members  of  the  Anglican 
governing  assembly  called  for 
pay  cuts  far  the  Church's  "fat 
cats"  in  a debate  in  London 
on  the  private  member’s  mo- 
tion tabled  by  the  Ven  John 
Packer.  Archdeacon  of  West 
Cumberland.  They  said  all  or- 
dained priests  should  he  paid 
a flat  rate. 

But  foe  Rt  Rev  Michael 
Baughen,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
defended  "over  worked”  bish- 
ops against  press  attacks  al- 
leging lavish  lifestyles  and 
big  houses.  “It  is  hurtfUl  to 
read  headlines  about  getting 
bishops  out  of  their  houses 
when  we  live  in  a tittle  room 
above  foe  formal  moms,  with 
little  home  life.  We  look  at 
many  vicarages  with  envy. 

“We  spend  hours  doing  the 
washing  up  and  lugging  foe 
shopping  back  from  Tesco's- 
every  week,  cm  top  of  spend- 
ing 1(H)  hours  doing  Christ's 
work.” 

He  described  the  hardship 
of  surviving  on  foe  £24350  a 
year  paid  to  foe  44  diocesan 
bishops.  “The  first  shock  of 
managing  a big  house  was  foe 
gas  bill  — £1,000  for  a quarter 
— and  we  woe  plunged  Into 
debt.  Furnishing  foe  place 
drained  evmy  penny.  It  is 
draining  financially,  catering 
for  other  people." 

The  average  stipend  of  in- 
cumbent priests  is  £13,450. 
The  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  get  £47,750  and 
£41,240  respectively. 

The  Rev  Stephen  Trott  of 
Peterborough  diocese  argued  1 
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Ofsted  faces  cash  cuts 
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Approved  inspection  teams  fall 
short  of  primary  schools  target 


John  Carve) 


THE  Government  is  to 
claw  back  £12.8  million 
from  the  Office  for  Stan- 
dards in  Education  (Ofsted) 
after  it  failed  to  attract 
enough  bids  from  privatised 
teams  of  inspectors  to  com- 
plete the  planned  programme 
of  primary  school  visits. 
Labour  claimed  yesterday. 

According  to  information 
extracted  by  Stephen  Byers, 
the  Labour  education  spokes- 
man. the  cash  limit  for  the 
current  financial  year  is 
being  cut  by  13  per  cent  to 
£85-2  million  and  foe  money 
returned  to  the  Treasury 
without  any  prospect  of  a 
carry-over. 

Chris  Woodhead,  foe  chief 
inspector,  reported  earlier 
this  month  on  a “worry  ingly 
persistent"  slowing  of  chil- 


dren's performance  in  the 
middle  years  of  primary 
school,  contributing  to  inade- 
quate progress  in  maths  and 
English  which  was  reflected 
in  disappointing  marks  in 
tests  at  11. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation Secretary,  said  inspec- 
tion by  external  teams  orga- 
nised by  Ofsted  could  identify 


failing  schools  and  provide  a 
stimulus  to  others  to  improve 


their  performance. 

The  Government  wanted 
Ofsted  to  inspect  the  20,000 
primary  schools  in  England 
over  a four-year  cycle  starting 
in  September  1994.,  Approved 
inspection  teams  were  invited 
to  tender  against  each  other 
to  keep  costs  down  through 
competition.  Ofsted  found, 
however,  that  registered  in- 
spectors did  not  muster  teams 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  take 
up  the  available  contracts. 


“At  foe  present  rate  of  inspec- 
tion some  primary  schools 
will  not  have  their  first  in- 
spection until  after  the  mil- 
leniom”,  Mr  Byers  said.  . 

“The  Government  was 
faced  with  the  stark  choice  cf 
clawing  money  back  from 
Ofsted  to  provide  savings  for 
foe  Treasury,  or  using  foe 
resources  to  get  back  on 
course  with  the  four-year 
programme. 

This  latest  revelation 
shows  just  how  for  behind  foe 
programme  Is.  Ministers 
wanted  to  hide  foe  truth,  but' 
now  they  must  accept  the  real 
difficulty  they  have  in  im- 
proving standards  in  primary 
schools.”  he  said. 

A spokeswoman  for  Ofsted 
acknowledged:  "The  primary 
and  special  school  market  has 
not  gone  as  quickly  as  we  had 
hoped.”  But  the  budget  for  foe 
next  financial  year  would  be 
maintained  at  the  substan- 
tially higher  level  of  £117.8 
million,  allowing  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  inspections 
of  primary  schools. 
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The  Synod  debates  the  call  for  a fiat  rate  of  pay  for  all  priests  photograph,  davto  stlutoe 


for  the  motion:  “Whai  does  it 
say  to  the  nation  when  the 
Church  preserves  the  div- 
isions which  belong  to  the 
secular  world?”  He  quoted 
from  the  Bible:  "Whoever  be 
first  among  you.  must  be 
slave  to  all.” 

Alison  Alp  of  London  dio- 
cese said:  "The  challenge  of 
the  Gospel  is  that  we  live  in 
foe  world  but  are  not  of  the 
world.  We  must  put  our 
money  where  our  mouth  is.  I 
would  like  to  see  our  bishops 
taking  the  lead  in  being  ser- 
vants of  servants.” 

Only  one  bishop,  the  Rt  Rev 
Rupert  Hoare,  suffragan 
Bishop  of  Dudley,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  urging 
the  Church  not  to  conform  to 
the  ways  of  the  world. 

“It  is  our  unity  which  needs 
stressing  and  our  common 
shared  understanding  of  what 
it  is  to  be  ordained  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  differentials  militates 
against  this.” 

Ordinary  clergy  described 
their  own  struggle  to  pay  bills. 
A flat  pay  scale  would  boost 
clergy  morale,  the  Synod  was 
told.  Bishops  could  get  an 
allowance  far  entertaining. 

The  Rev  Hugh  Broad  of 
Gloucester  diocese  said  some 
clerics  were  forced  into  moon- 
lighting to  meet  the  bills  “As 
a father  of  four,  I'm  eligible 
for  fomily  credit,  and  it  is  (pi- 
ling after  30  years  erf  service 
in  the  Church  to  have  to  de- 
pend on  state  handouts. 

“I  could  do  what  many 
clergy  do  on  the  quiet.  As  a 
qualified  teacher  I could  give 
English  lessons  to  GCSE  stu- 
dents for  £25  an  horn-.” 

' He  said  pay  differentials 
should  recognise  financial 
need,  not  reflect  n hierarchi- 
cal structure. 

The  motion  was  defeated  by 
16  votes  to  four  in  the  House 
oT  Bishops,  by  89  to  77  in  foe 
House  of  Clergy,  and  by  105  to 
68  in  the  House  of  Laity. 


Men  of  the  cloth  can  prosper  if  they  reduce  lavish  lifestyles  to  suit  their  worldly  income 


AngeDa  Johnson 


JOHN  Andrews  has 
strong  views  about  how 


much  vicars  like  himself 
should  receive  in  stipend. 
“I  know  people  are  always 
on  about  impoverished 
clergymen,  but  I don’t 
think  we  are  badly  paid  at 
alL” 

He  insists  his  £13.500 
annual  salary  is  “quite  ade- 
quate to  live  on”  if  you  ent 


your  suit  according  to  the  ; 
cloth. 

“Those  who  complain 
that  they  are  impoverished 
either  tend  to  have  a lot  of 
children  or  choose  to  send 
them  to  expensive  public 
schools.  They  must  recog- 
nise that  it  will  cost 
money.” 

While  some  colleagues 
complain  about  pay  differ- 
entials within  the  Church, 
which  mean  that  some  bish- 
ops receive  almost  twice  as 


much  money,  Mr  Andrews 
believes  it  justifiable. 

"They  have  much  larger 
diocesan  responsibilities 
and  have  to  entertain  a lot, 
so  they  must  either  get 
more  money  or  a big  ex- 
pense account,”  he 
suggests. 

Mr  Andrews,  responsible 
for  three  churches  near 
Wells,  Somerset.  lives  with 
his  wife  and  21-year-old  son 
in  a medium  size  tithe  cot- 
tage which  is  one  of  the 


perks  of  the  job.  His  daugh- 
ter. aged  23,  is  at 
university. 

Heating,  lighting  and  gar- 
dening (about  £1.000  annu- 
ally) are  tax  exempt  as  are 
other  expenses  such  as 

antgi^nlTifa^-  nf  hie 

ministerial  clothes,  and  dry 
cleaning. 

Despite  forking  out  about 
£3,000  per  year  for  his  chil- 
dren’s higher  education 
and  running  two  family 
cars,  Mr  Andrews,  49,  says 


he  lives  a comfortable  life- 
style. His  journalist  wife 
earns  £5.000  a year  for  run- 
ning the  diocese  newspaper 
and  the  couple  were  able  to 
enjoy  two  foreign  holidays 
last  year.  Arguing  the  job 
was  about  service  and  not 
huge  salaries,  be  added: 
“When  I left  journalism  in 
1980  to  follow  my  vocation. 
I knew  foe  pay  would  be 
much  less  than  anything  I 
could  expect  to  earn  in  the 
outside  world.” 
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Win  widens 
net  on  sex 
harassment 


BRITAIN  5 


Barbie  Dutter 


A VICTORY  by  two 
women  who  brought 
a case  of  environ- 
mental sexual  har- 
assment against  their  former 
employer  was  hailed  as  a 
landmark  by  the  Equal  Op- 
portunities Commission  last 
night 

Joanna  Traynor  and  Debo- 
rah John  were  awarded  an 
undisclosed  sum  and  received 

an  apology  from  the  firm. 
Servo  Computers,  after  claim- 
ing that  actions  and  com- 
ments at  a staff  dinner  they 
had  attended  were  obscene 
and  degrading  to  women. 

The  BoC,  which  backed 
their  case,  said  the  outcome 
would  help  to  clarify  the  Issue 
of  "environmental  harass- 
ment". covering  cases  in 
which  the  offence  takes  place 
where  people  are  gathered, 
rather  than  being  directed  at 
an  individual.  It  believes 
women  in  middle  manage- 
ment and  sales  positions  are 
particular  victims. 

It  hoped  the  victory  would 
provide  a genuine  route  of 
redress  for  staff  offended  by 
sexually  degrading  remarks 
or  behaviour  at  meetings, 
public  gatherings  or  parties. 

The  settlement  was  reached 
before  Servo  Computers  and 
its  chief  executive.  Bill  Smith, 
were  to  present  their  case  on 
the  third  day  of  an  industrial 
tribunal  in  Plymouth.  Devon. 

The  tribunal  had  heard  that 
Mrs  John,  aged  36,  and  Ms 
Traynor,  35.  both  of  Plym- 
outh. had  been  horrified  by 
lewd  jokes  and  sex  games  at 
the  company's  annual  awards 
dinner  last  July. 

It  heard  that  a prize  was 
given  to  the  woman  employee 
with  the  biggest  breasts,  a 
salesman  danced  with  a blow- 
up sex  doll,  which  Mrs  John 
was  forced  to  sit  beside,  and  a 


female  colleague  was  pre- 
sented with'a  chocolate  penis. 

Mr  Smith' was  captured  on 
video  making!  .a.  speech  lit- 
tered with  sexual  references, 
and  the  tribunal  was  told  that 
he  presented  staff  with  pack- 
ets of  condoms.  • 

Ms  Traynor,  a sales  man- 
ager, had  resigned  her 
£25.000-a-year  job  soon  after 
the  dinner.  She  claimed 
was  forced  out  after  com- 
plaining about  the  dinner. 

Mrs  John  was  made  redun- 
dant from  her  £i5,000-a-year 
sales  post  She  claimed  she 
was  picked  for  redundancy 
because  she  had  objected  to 
Mr  Smith’s  behaviour. 

Mr  Smith,  aged  48.  has 
agreed  to  implement  an  equal 
opportunities  policy  and  elim- 
inate all  sexual  harassment 
from  the  company. 

Ms  Traynor.  its  only  black 
employee,  said  she  was  ap- 
palled at  being  nominated  for 
a "black  power”  award  and 
being  labelled,  a ^frightening 
black  lesbian"  by  Mr  Smith 
In  her  case,  the  firm  also  ad- 
mitted a breach  of  the  Race 
Relations  Act 

Nicholas  Nlchoi,  represent- 
ing Servo,  said  afterwards 
that  many  of  the  allegations 
had  been  inaccurate  or  exag- 
gerated. and  that  die  women 
now  acknowledged  there  was 
no  “biggest  breasts”  award. 

Carol  Foster  of  the  EoC  said 
she  believed  the  case  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Britain. 
“Environmental  harassment 
is  a term  that  has  been  de- 
vised to  describe  lewd  and  of- 
fensive jokes,  language  and 
behaviour  directed  at  every- 
one in  the  room,"  she  said. 

"But  if  an  individual  finds 
it  distressing,  harassing  or 
undermining,  they  may  have 
a claim,  and  that  is  why  we 
brought  this  case.  We  hope  it 
gives  other  women  the  confi- 
dence to  come  forward  to 
complain.” 


Jews  attracted 
to  left  politics 


Madelene  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


JEWS  are  left-leaning  but 
unwilling  to  increase  ex- 
penditure on  unemploy- 
ment. according  to  a survey 
published  today. 

The  Jewish  community  1s 
also  far  more  radical  on  envi- 
ronmental issues  than  the 
general  population  and  more 
liberal  on  questions  of  crime 
and  punishment  and  sexual 
conduct,  according  to  the 
most  detailed  study  of  the  at- 
titudes of  the  community  ever 
undertaken. 

The  Institute  for  Jewish 
Policy  Research  found  that 
Jews  consistently  fell  to  the 
left  of  those  in  the  same  social 
and  occupational  groups.  A 
high  proportion  are  middle 
class  professionals,  yet  41  per 
cent  of  these  support  Labour 
as  against  45  per  cent  support- 
ing the  Conservatives. 

Despite  a perception  that 
racism  has  increased.  Jews 
feel  strongly  rooted  in  the  UK: 
they  do  not  sense  they  are 


part  of  a diaspora,  and  the 
vast,  majority,  particularly 
the  young,  do  not ' believe 
their  future  lies  in  I&aeL 

A majority  does  not  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God.  and  one  in  three  is  not  a 
member  of  a synagogue. 
There  is  a strong  link  bet- 
ween the  religiostty  of 
parents  and  the  likelihood  of 
fheir . children  continuing  in 
thefeith. 

Tbese  . findings,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  an  Inter- 
marriage rate  amoung  male 
Jews  under  40  of  44' per  cent, 
will  be  viewed  with  alarm  by 
Jewish  community  leaders, 
faced  with  the  challenge  of 
reversing  demographic  de- 
cline. The  community  has  al- 
ready shrunk  by  a quarter 
since  the  war,  and  academics 
predict  that  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  the  West  could 
disappear  in  the  next  century 
because  of  the  rate  of 
assimilation. 

The  survey,  based  on  .2,155 
self-completed  question- 
naires, was  conducted  last 
year. 


Martin  Beale,  aged  seven,  at  auditions  yesterday  for  Westminster  Abbey  choir  school,  London,  accompanied  by  organist  Martin  Neary 

Detective  ‘threatened  court  witness’ 


John  MulDn 


A SENIOR  officer  in 
Gloucestershire  police 
perverted  the  course  of- 
justice  by  persuading  a cru- 
cial witness  to  stay  away 
from  court,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal was  told  yesterday. 

Detective  Inspector  Trevor 
Gladding  later  lied  on  oath 
when  questioned  about  the 
episode  at  the  trial  of  two  men 
subsequently  convicted  for 
the  murder  of  a London  drugs 
dealer,  said  Michael  Mans- 
field QC.  for  the  jailed  men. 

Gary  Mills,  now  35.  and 
Tony  Poole,  aged  33,  both  un- 
employed, were  jailed  at  Bris- 
tol crown  court  in  January 


1990.  12  months  after  the 
death  of  Hensley  Wiltshire  at 
a Gloucester  flat  where  he 
was  stabbed  and  beaten.  The 
pair  said  they  acted  in  self- 
defence. 

The  appeal  court  beard  evi- 
dence yesterday,  the  third 
day  of  the  hearing,  from  Ian 
Hill,  a consultant  in  forensic 
medicine,  that  Mr  Wiltshire's 
injuries  should  not  have  been 
fatal.  But  he  was  discharged 
from  hospital  into  police  cus- 
tody before  being  rushed  back 
with  a heart  attack  several 
hours  later. 

Mr  Mansfield  told  the  court 
two  crucial  witness  state- 
ments were  never  disclosed  to 
the  defence.  They  were  made 
by  Neville  Jukes,  who  was  at 


the  flat  at  the  time  of  the 
attack. 

His  statements,  made  to  Mr 
Gladding,  made  it  clear  Wilt- 
shire had  been  the  aggressor. 
He  also  indicated  the  injuries 
to  him  were  confined  to  a 
beating  of  the  legs  and  stab- 
bings  in  the  buttocks. 

Mr  Jukes  was  requested  to 
appear  at  the  committal  hear- 
ing in  June,  but  never 
received  the  intended  official 
letter.  He  telephoned  Mr 
Gladding  just  before  the  com- 
mittal. and  taped  the  conver- 
sation, during  which  Mr 
Gladding  said:  ‘Tt*s  for  them 
to  go  to  jail  or  for  you  to  go  to 
jail.”  This  amounted  to  a 
threat,  said  Mr  Mansfield. 

Mr  Gladding  went  on  to 


point  out  there  was  an  arrest 
warrant  for  Mr  Jukes  over 
non-payment  of  fines,  and  he 
would  be  arrested  if  he  went 
to  the  committal.  Mr  Glad- 
ding said:  "You  are  not 
required  at  court.  We  don't 
want  you  at  court.  Your  evi- 
dence is  ancillary  to  our 
purposes.” 

Mr  Gladding,  according  to 
the  tape,  asked  Mr  Jukes  if  he 
had  had  official  notification 
to  attend.  When  he  said  no.  he 
suggested  he  keep  quiet 
should  questions  be  asked 
about  his  non-attendance. 

Mr  Mansfield  said:  "That 
conversation  shows  an  officer 
quite  improperly  dissuading 
somebody  who  thought  he 
had  to  go  to  court  as  a wit- 


ness." He  was  using  the 
threat  of  arrest  to  keep  Mr 
Jukes  away. 

Under  cross-examination  at 
the  trial,  Mr  Gladding  denied 
he  had  threatened  Mr  Jukes 
not  to  turn  up.  Mr  Mansfield 
said  yesterday:  “That  is  a 
direct  lie.”  Mr  Gladding  was 
also  asked  if  he  told  Mr  Jukes 
to  stay  away.  He  said  he  had 
not  phoned  him,  and  had  no 
number  for  hhn.  That  was  a 
disingenous  answer,  said  Mr 
Mansfield. 

“He  has  tried  to  pervert  the 
course  cf  justice  [by  dissuad- 
ing Jukes  from  going  to  court] 
when  It  was  known  the  de- 
fence wanted  him  to  be  called. 
And  he  committed  perjury.” 

The  appeal  continues  today. 


Belfast  students  follow  in  parents’  footsteps 


Expedition  ‘bars  families’ 


THE  Government  was 
accused  yesterday  of  pre- 
venting members  of  the  Der- 
byshire Family  Association 
from  joining  the  £2  million  ex- 
pedition  to  examine  the 
wreck  of  the  MV  Derbyshire. 
Britain's  biggest  maritime 
loss,  writes  Keith  Harper. 

Paul  Lambert  the  associa- 
tion's chairman,  said  it  had 
been  told  it  would  not  be 
allowed  on  the  survey  vessel 


being  sent  to  the  South  China 
Sea.  The'  Derbyshire  sank  15 
years  ago -with. 42  crew  and 
two  wives. 

Mr  Lambert  said  that  the 
decision  had  been  passed  on 
at  a meeting  with  Department 
of  Transport  officials.  “We 
were  told  the  team  had  to  be 
independent  But  our  organi- 
sation found  the  wreck.” 

The  department  said  no  de- 
cision had  been  made. 


David  Sharrock  sees 
history  repeat  itself 
in  an  election  at 
Queens  university 

THEIR  parents  fought 
each  other  on  nationalist 
and  Unionist  tickets 
nearly  a)  years  ago.  and  today 
the  names  McAliskey  and 
Taylor  will  be  joined  once 
mare  in  electoral  battle. 

Deirdre  McAliskey.  daugh- 
ter of  the  former  MP  Berna- 
dette. and  Jonathon  Taylor, 
son  of  John,  deputy  leader  of 
the  Ulster  Unionist  Party, 
both  want  to  be  president  of 
Queens  university  students' 
union  in  Belfast 
Both  their  parents  are 
Queens  alumni  Mrs  McAlis- 
key. born  Devlin,  came  to 
prominence  as  a student  dur- 
ing the  civil  rights  move- 
ment Mr  Taylor  cut  a dash  as 
an  individualistic  young 
Unionist  in  the  1950s.  In  the 
1979  European  elections  Mr 
Taylor  polled  twice  as  many 
votes  as  Mrs  McAliskey. 

Neither  parent  would  rec- 
ognise Queens  today,  al- 
though Jonathon,  if  elected, 
would  do  what  he  can  to 
change  that  by  reinstating  the 
national  anthem  at  gradua- 


Former  MP  Bernadette  McAliskey  and  her  daughter,  Deirdre;  Unionist  deputy  leader  John  Taylor  and  son  Jonathon 


tion  ceremonies  (a  practice 
ended  last  year)  and  getting 
rid  of  Irish  language  signs  in 
the  union  building. 

“I  want  to  stop  the  rise  in 
republicanism."  says  Mr 
Taylor,  aged  22.  “I’ve  no  prob- 
lem with  political  diversity, 
just  with  people  who  think 
there's  a place  for  the  gun  in 
politics."  He  accepts  that 
Unionists  are  "definitely  a 
minority"  at  Queens. 

He  says  his  father  was  furi- 
ous when  he  heard  be 
planned  to  stand.  “I  am  in  my 


final  year  of  economic  history 
and  politics,  after  all.  But  he 
seems  to  have  accepted  it” 
He  writes  for  the  student 
newspaper.  The  Gown,  but 
does  not  see  journalism  — or 
politics  — as  a career.  ‘T  en- 
joy politics,  but  it’s  not  a 
stable  job.” 

Like  her  mother,  Deirdre 
McAliskey  is  much  less  keen 
on  the  media,  although  she 
gracefully  accepts  the  interest 
in  a battle  between  the  off- 
spring of  politicians  who 
have  both  survived  assassina- 


tion attempts.  Even  with  the 
breakdown  of  the  ceasefire, 
political  differences  are  more 
easily  settled  nowadays.  She 
and  Jonathon  are  friends. 

They  were  both  on  a com- 
munity relations  weekend 
when  news  of  Friday’s  bomb- 
ing came  through.  "Everyone 
was  numb,  confused  and 
angry.  But  next  day  was  the 
mast  effective  ever.  I’ve  had 
people  come  up  to  me  saying 
Tve  never  misread  a person 
so  much  in  my  life’.*' 

As  for  her  politics:  “I 


wouldn't  deny  for  a minute 
my  background  is  socialism 
and  republicanism,  but  my 
politics  are  my  own.” 

At  20.  there  is  the  same  iron 
in  the  soul  as  her  mother  had: 
*Tve  got  the  backbone  to  go 
across  that  road  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  not  leave  until 
I get  what  1 went  for.” 

A third  candidate.  Michelle 
McAuiey.  complains  that  the 
election  has  been  hijacked  by 
the  media,  and  it  is  not  Eair 
because  she  doesn't  have  fam- 
ous parents.  Sorry.  Michelle. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  SILUTOE 

Designer  Ossie 
Clark  fights 
conviction  for 
attacking  police 
at  petrol  station 

THE  former  top  fashion 
designer  Raymond  “Os- 
sie" Clark  told  a court  yes- 
terday he  thought  police 
were  going  to  kill  him  dur- 
ing a violent  confrontation 
on  a garage  forecourt. 

He  said  one  “very  angry" 
officer  gripped  his  wrist  so 
bard  he  thought  it  would 
break,  stamped  on  his  bare 
foot,  ripped  his  T-shirt  and 
finally  flicked  him  face 
down  on  to  the  ground. 

"1  was  really  afraid  they 
were  going  to  kill  me.  1 was 
that  frightened.”  he  told 
Southwark  crown  court, 
south  Loudon. 

Clark,  aged  52.  who  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  created 
stage  outfits  worn  by  stars 
'such  as  Mick  Jagger.  is  try- 
ing to  overturn  a magis- 
trates’ court  conviction  for 
common  assault  against 
one  of  the  officers  and  a 
two-month  jail  sentence. 

His  29-year-old  lover, 
Diego  Cologarto,  who  lives 
with  him  in  Notting  Hill, 
west  London,  was  found 
guilty  of  assaulting  three 
police  officers  and  obstruct- 
ing them.  He  is  also  appeal- 
ing against  conviction  and 
a similar  sentence. 

Albert  Cheah,  for  the 
Crown,  said  trouble  began 
after  Clark  deliberately 
drove  his  car  into  the  back 
of  an  unmarked  police  vehi- 
cle at  a Notting  Hill  petrol 
station  last  Jnly.  The  pair 
became  “aggressive"  and  a 
brawl  started.  He  said 
Clark,  who  had  refused  to 
take  a breath  test,  struck 
out  at  one  of  the  officers 
while  Cologarto  punched 
others. 

When  told  he  was  being 
arrested  for  common  as- 
sault the  fashion  designer 
replied:  “You  deserve  it 
you  arsehole.” 

Clark  agreed  he  had  be- 
come impatient  with  the 
time  the  people  in  the  car  in 
front  were  taking.  “So  I 
moved  my  car  forward  and 
bmnped  into  the  bach  of 
theirs,  to  chivvy  them 
along  a bit." 

The  hearing  continues. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Rightwinger’s  reversal  propels  Italy  towards  poll 

Berlusconi  yields 

over  early  election 


The  Guardian  Thursday  February  15 199$ 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 


ITALY  was  last  night  head- 
ing for  a general  election  at 
the  end  of  April  after  the 
leader  of  the  right,  the  media 
tycoon  Silvio  Berlusconi, 
made  the  latest  In  a series  of 
reversals  and  announced  his 
conversion  to  the  cause  of  an 
early  poll 

Most  of  his  allies  and  the 
leader  of  the  biggest  party  on 
the  left  had  already  come  out 
in  favour  of  a return  to  the 
ballot  box,  almost  three  years 
ahead  of  schedule. 

The  man  chosen  by  the 
president  Oscar  Luigi  Seal* 
faro,  to  form  a government 
out  of  the  existing,  evenly  di- 
vided legislature  bad  earlier 
admitted  failure.  Antonio 
Maccanlco.  a dlstlngished  for- 
mer civil  servant,  put  the 
blame  on  the  right,  and  par- 
ticularly the  leader  of  Italy's 
former  neo-fascists. 
Gianfranco  Flni. 

Mr  Maccanlco  said:  “A 
great  and  extraordinary  op- 
portunity for  the  future  of  the 
country  has  been  lost”  He 
had  been  asked  to  put 
together  a broadly-based  ad- 
ministration that  would  have 
enabled  parliament  to  reform 
the  constitution. 

A spring  election  could  help 
darliy  the  balance  of  forces  — 
but  would  be  bad  news  for  Ita- 
ly's European  partners.  Rome 


currently  holds  the  European  j “Only  parliamentary  elections 
Union’s  rotating  presidency,  j can  remake  the  tom  fabric  of 

our  democracy  and  give  file 
country  stable  government " 

In  an  interview  with  the 


f With  a caretaker  administra- 
' rion  in  office  until  late  April 
Italy  would  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  vigorous  leadership 
the  Ell  badly  needs  in  the  ap- 
proach to  next  month’s 
launch  of  the  Maastricht 
review  process.  There  is  also 
the  prospect  of  a lengthy  de- 
lay before  a cabinet  is  formed 
following  the  election. 

Mr  Maccanioo’s  bitter  words 
sent  the  stock  market  tum- 
bling. The  Milan  bourse’s  Mib- 
tel  index  lost  3.62  per  cent 

The  lira,  which  had  already 
taken  a battering  overnight, 
fell  again  in  Mew  York.  By 
last  night,  it  was  trading  at 
1084  to  the  Deutschmark, 
compared  with  1069.50  at  the 
dose  on  Tuesday. 

The  urbane  Mr  Fini 
emerged  the  clear  winner 
from  the  latest  round  of  in- 
fighting and  looks  increas- 
ingly like  the  true  helmsman 
of  Italy's  rightwing  alliance. 

Convinced  that  his  “post- 
fascists"  will  do  well  out  of 
polls,  he  had  been  openly  in 
favour  of  an  election  from  the 
outset.  But  Mr  Berlusconi  — 
who  has  endured  a string  of 
political  setbacks  and  is  now 
on  trial  for  bribery  — was 
only  gradually  convinced. 

Last  night,  however,  Mr 
Berlusconi  issued  a statement 
from  his  18th-century  man- 
sion near  Milan,  saying:  I 


Corriere  della  Sera  newspaper 
published  yesterday,  the  tele- 
vision mogul  acknowledged 
that  bis  ally  had  "got  it  right". 
Mr  Berlusconi's  own,  half- 
hearted, attempts  to  reach  a 
cross-party  deal  have  done 
nothing  to  enhance  his  reputa- 
tion or  electoral  prospects. 

President  ScaLfaro  had 
sought  a government  com- 
posed mainly  of  technocrats 
with  an  inoffensive  pro- 
gramme that  feould  secure  it 
wide  parliamentary  support 
Mr  Maccanlco  said  he  was 
handing  back  his  mandate 


with  “very  lively  regret’ 

He  had  identified  a "broad 
parliamentary  majority"  in 
favour  of  giving  Italy  a fed- 
eral administration  and  a 
semi-presidential  system  of  I 
government  But  he  had  been 
unable  to  use  this  consensus 
as  the  foundation  for  a gov- 
ernment because  of  "political 
considerations,  obstacles  and 
growing  limitations' 

These  had  included  at- 
tempts to  get  the  proposed 
government  to  play  a "role 
that  went  beyond  its  constitu- 
tional powers”  — a dear  refer- 
ence to  Mr  Fini's  demand  that 
it  should  put  constitutional 
reform1  Into  the  programme  it 
put  before  parliament 


Spain  shocked  at  killing 


AdaU  Gooch  in  Madrid 


FORMER  president  of 
, Spain's  constitutional 
and  champion  of 
democratic  rights,  Francisco 
Tomas  y Valiente.  was  yester- 
day shot  dead  by  a suspected 
member  of  the  Basque  sepa- 
ratist group  ETA  in  his  office 
at  Madrid  university. 

Tomas  y Valiente,  aged  63, 
professor  of  legal  history,  was 
on  the  telephone  when  his  as- 
sassin — identified  by  onlook- 
ers as  a well-known  member 
of  ETA's  Madrid  unit  — burst 
in,  shot  him  three  times  in 
the  head  and  then  fled,  threat- 
ening students  with  his  gun. 

"Everything  points  to  ETA, 
the  type  of  cartridges  and  the 
way  it  was  done."  an  Interior 
ministry  official  said. 

The  attack,  which  para- 
lysed the  official  Launch  of 
Spain's  election  campaign 


due  yesterday,  comes  a week 
after  a prominent  Socialist 
politician,  Fernando  Mugica. 
was  shot  dead  in  the  Basque 
city  of  San  Sebastian. 

Both  men  were  close  to  the 
prime  minister,  Felipe 
Gonzalez. 

Many  institutions  declared 
official  mourning  for  a man 
who  had  worked  In  harmony 
with  the  Socialist  Party,  yet 
maintained  his  independence 
and  was  widely  respected. 

"He  was  a symbol  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  this  attack  can 
only  be  seen  as  an  assault  on 
our  constitution,"  said  Diego 
Lopez  Garrido,  an  MP  for  the 
United  Left  and  a friend. 

The  prime  minister 
expressed  “rage  and  anger”, 

asking  Spaniards  “to  remain 

calm  so  that  we  can  defeat 
this  band  of  lunatics’'. 

The  interior  ministry 
claimed  the  attack  bad  been 
carried  out  by  Jon  Bieuzobar 


Arreche;  an  act  of  particular 
bravado  because  his  photo 
has  been  on  wanted  posters 
which  went  on  display 
around  the  country  just  a few 
days  ago. 

The  gunman,  who  carried 
out  the  attack  without  using  a 
mask,  escaped  in  a car  later 
found  blown  up  in  northern 
Madrid. 

ETA  has  habitually  carried 
out  high-profile  attacks  dur- 
ing election  campaigns.  Al- 
though its  own  electoral  sup- 
port is  slowly  filing,  the 
separatist  group  has  proved  it 
is  still  capable  of  inflicting 
harm. 

In  recent  months,  the  group 
has  benefited  from  low  police 
morale  as  a result  of  a judicial 
inquiry  into  the  “dirty  war” 
fought  against  alleged  ETA 
members  in  the  mid-1980s, 
which  has  led  to  charges 
being  brought  against  a for- 
mer interior  minister. 


Medallion  man ...  A man  walks  past  a giant  image  ofLenin  yesterday  in  Yekaterinburg,  home  town  of  President  Boris  Yelt&in  photograph:  wchab.  evstafiev 


Mixed  reception  for  Urals  city’s  returning  son 


Residents  have  few  reasons  to  be  cheerful 
about  the  prospect  of  re-electing  Yeltsin, 
David  Hearst  in  Yekaterinburg  reports 


A MAN  climbed  on  to 
the  granite  plinth  of  J 
an  enormous  statue  of 
Lenin  with  a tin  of  ted 
paint,  a monarchist  flag, 
and  a placard  sayingr  "Yelt- 
sin is  a murderer.” 

It  was  a gesture  designed 
to  offend  everyone,  but  as 
this  capital  city  of  the  Urals 
awaited  the  arrival  of  its 
most  famous  son,  Boris 


Yeltsin,  it  had  the  air  of  a 
place  in  confusion. 

The  roads  were  being 
swept  clean  but  most  work- 
ers had  not  been  paid  Tor 
two  months.  Mr  Yeltsin 
was  about  to  announce  that 
he  would  stand  for  presi- 
dent again,  but  no  one  yes- 
terday was  too  sure  what 
was  so  good  about  his  last 
term. 

A scrum  of  hecklers 
swirled  round  the  monar- 
chist demonstrator  on  the 
statue  of  Lenin.  “I  think 
Yeltsin  is  grand,”  a man 
with  a briefcase  said,  look- 
ing for  an  argument 

“Go  on,  tell  us  what  Boris 
has  done  for  os  in  the  last 
five  years,”  one  of  two  well- 
dressed  women  said. 

The  wan  had  to , think. 
“Five  years  ago  we  would 
not  have  had  foreign  Jour- 
nalists asking  us  what  we 
think  of  our  president,"  the 
man  said-  The  women  were 
unimpressed:  that  had  hap- 
pened under  Gorbachev. 

“Well,  the  shops  are  full 
of  goods,”  the  man  went  on. 

• “And  ra  tal!  you  why,”  a 
man  interrupted.  “It’s  be- 
cause there’s  no  money  left 


to  buy  the  goods.  If  your 
dear  Yeltsin  gave  us  pen- 
sioners some  money  we’d 
clear  the  shelves  In  (me 
go.” 

“Fm  only  thinking  about 
what  Yeltsin  has  done  for 
our  children,”  the  man  con- 
tinued. That  infuriated  the 
women.  "You  talk  to  me 
about  children?  Oar  kin- 
dergarten is  on  Its  knees  be- 
cause the  factory  it  belonged 
to  has  stopped  work.” 

Yekaterinburg  Is  not  a 
communist  city,  but  nor  is 
it  willing  to  toe  Moscow’s 
line.  In  elections  last  De- 
cember the  city  voted  for  a 
party  started  by  Its  gover- 
nor, Eduard  Rossell,  a man 
who  began  as  a copy  of  Mr 
Yeltsin  but  developed  into  a 
powerful  regional  leader 
threatening  to  set  up  a sep- 
aratist Urals  republic. 

Reform  has  done  no 
favours  to  the  city's  huge 
military-industrial  fac- 
tories, all  now  buried 
under  deep  piles  of  snow. 

Gennady,  who  had  lost 
two  small  garment  fac- 
tories through  crippling 
taxation  and  government 
fines,  angrily  waved  at  the 
factory  where  they  made 
the  world’s  largest  missiles 
as  he  drove  us  by.  “That,” 
he  said,  stabbing  at  the 
window,  “was  one  of  the 
strongest  rocket  factories 
hz  the  world.  Look  at  it 


now:  It’s  all  but  closed  and 
some  of  the  best  brains  in 
the  conntiy  have  left" 

He  went  on:  “Look,  yon 
British  are  a seafaring 
nation.  Picture  yourself  on 
the  high  seas  in  a force 
eight  gale.  You're  on  the 
bridge  of  a large  ship  and 
the  captain  is  drank.  That’s 
what  living  in  this  country 
feels  like." 

We  came  to  a halt  outside 
the  gates  of  Uratmash,  an, 


‘You’re  on  a ship  in 
a gale  and  the 
captain  is  drunk. 
That’s  what  living  in 
tills  country  is  like’ 


engineering  works  that 
used  to  employ  40,000 
workers  and  now  has  7,500. 
Nikolai  Sivakov  had  just 
come  off  shift  He  had  not 
been  paid  for  two  months 
but  had  recently  received 
azt  “advance”.  He  owed  so 
much  he  did  not  care.  He 
said:  "I  voted  for  Yeltslzt  in 
1991  but  today  I don’t 
really  think  he  knows 
what’s  going  on  here.  All 
the  raw  materials  of  the 
Urals,  the  metals,  the  min- 
erals, axe  flying  out  of  this 


country,  but  the  factories 
are  grinding  to  a halt" 

In  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dent's personal  representa- 
tive in  the  region,  Vitaly 
Mashkov,  far  from  being 
hectically  busy  with  ar- 
rangements to  welcome  Mr. 
Yeltsin,  was  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  his  book. 

Mr  Mashkov,  a nuclear 
physicist  turned  coin  col- 
lector, had  a theory.  "My 
book  will  be  about  the 
relationship  between 
money  and  2,000  years  of 
Russian  history.’* 

The  arrival  of  foreign 
currency  in  Russia,  he  said, 
had  always  brought  periods 
of  immense  change.  The 
Roman  denarius,  the  Ara- 
bic dirham  and  now  the  US 
dollar  had  brought  Russia 
immense  prosperity.  But 
after  each  period  of  open- 
ness there  would  be  the 
dark  ages  of  war.  revolu- 
tion and  catastrophe. 

“Russia  is  like  a large 
prison  camp  from  which 
the  guards  have  run  away 
and  the  man  at  the  top  is 
rushing  about  giving 
orders  to  some  to  dig 
ditches,  to  others  to  go  into 
the  kitchen:  that’s  the  mess 
that  Yeltsin  inherited  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
completely  demoralised.” 
And  with  that  he  left  to 
greet  the  president  at  the 
airport 


Germany  accepts  Croatian  call  for  talks  on  divided  city 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


GERMANY  bowed  yester- 
day to  Croatian  demands 
to  reopen  talks  on  the  fate  of 
the  partitioned  city  of  Mostar 
in  Bosnia-Herze  govina. 

Klaus  Klnkel,  the  German 
foreign,  .minister,  -returned 
from  Zagreb  after  failing  to 
persuade- Croatia's  President 
Franjo  Tudjman  to  accept  the 
European  Union's  blueprint 
for  reintegrating  the  city.  The 
Mostar  scheme  was  devised 
Try  the  EU  administrator, 
Hans  Koschnlck.  a German. 

"The  Croats  want  more 
talks  and  we  do  not  want  to 


prevent  such  talks,"  Mr  Kin- 

kelsald.  ' 

Despite  the  United  States- 
brofcered  Croat-Muslim  feder- 
ation in  half  of  Bosnia,  Bos- 
nian. Croat  nationalists 
sponsored  by  the  Tudjman  ad- 
ministration have  kept  Mos- 
tar — the  capital  of  Herzego- 
vina ethnically  split  for 
more  than  two  years. 

Claiming  Mostar  as  the  cap- 
ital of  their'  self-proclaimed 
Croatian  statelet  they  forc- 
ibly expelled  all  Muslims 
from  the  western  half  of  the 
city  hi  1393.  They  then  laid 
siege  and  shelled  the  Muslim 
side  for  10  months: 

Last  week,  when  Mr  Kosdh- 


nick  moved  to  implement  his 
Mostar  administration 
scheme — allotting  three  dis- 
tricts each  to  the  Muslims 
and  the  Croats  and  a central 
shared  seventh  district  — the 
Croatian  authorities  orga- 
nised a lynch-mob.  They 
fired  shots  at  and  took  sledge- 
hammers to  his  car  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  broke  off 
links  with  the  EU  team. 

As  Zagreb's  key  European 
ally  and  the  sponsor  of  inter- 
national recognition  of  Cro- 
atian independence  in  1992. 
Germany  has  sought  to  bring 
its  influence  to  bear  over  the 
Mostar  stalemate,  seen  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  success 


of  the  Nato  peace  mission  in 
Bosnia. 

But  Mr  Tudjman  rebuffed 
the  German  overtures,  calcu- 
lating that  Western  penalties 
for  Zagreb’s  recalcitrance 
would  be  purely  verbal. 

• The  US  announced  yester- 
day that  it  was  withdrawing 
the  first  of  its  forces  from  the 
Na to-led  peace  implementa- 
tion force  in  Bosnia. 

A statement  from  the  US 
Army  base  in  Taszar,  Hunga- 
ry said  the  3-325  Airborne 
Battalion  Combat  Team  had 


completed  its  mission  and 
would  return  to  base  in  Vt 
cenxa,  Italy  in  the  next  few 
days. —Reuter. 


Tested  at  Formula  1.  Now  it's  your  turn. 


The  new  Audi  A6 1 s the  first  executive  car  with  5 valve  engine  technology  derived  from  the  racetrack. 
For  more  Information  and  test  drive  details  call  0345  998877. 
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New  Hampshire  scrabble  to  pick  up  Gramm  vote 

Alexander  boosts 
rightwing  image 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Martin  Walker  bi 
Milford,  New  Hampshire 


Lamar  Alexander, 

whose  campaign  in 
the  Republican  presi- 
dential race  has 
Anally  gathered  speed  after 
months  in  the  doldrums 
following  this  week’s  Iowa 
caucus  vote,  unveiled  his  own 
latest  conservative  credential 
to  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire yesterday. 

The  former  governor  of 
Tennessee  laughed  off  Sena- 
tor Robert  Dole’s  latest  sneer 
that  he  is  a “liberal”  by  secur- 
ing the  backing  of  one  of 
America's  most  prominent 
conservative  Intellectuals, 
William  Bennett,  who  an- 
nounced be  was  to  become  Mr 
Alexander’s  campaign 
chairman. 

The  move  came  as  the 
rightwing  Texas  senator  Phil 
Gramm  withdrew  from  the 
Republican  race.  Mr 
Gramm's  decision  has  not  left 
the  conservative  field  open  to 
Pat  Buchanan:  as  the  party’s 
remaining  contestants  gather 
in  New  Hampshire  for  next 
week's  primary,  they  are  all 
competing  for  the  conserva- 
tive mantle  and  for  Mr 
Gramm’s  remaining 
supporters. 

“Phil  Gramm  has  always 
been  a colleague  of  mine  in 
the  senate  and  we  are  both 
conservatives,  so  I guess  I 
have  the  best  claim  on  his  en- 
dorsement” Mr  Dole  said  yes- 
terday, brushing  aside 
months  of  vituperation  be- 
tween him  and  Mr  Gramm, 
whose  presidential  ambition 
was  squashed  in  Iowa. 

Mr  Bennett,  Ronald 
Reagan's  drug  tsar  and  educa- 
tion secretary,  is  best  known 
as  the  best-selling  author  of 
The  Book  of  Virtues,  a tract  of 
traditional  tales  and  homilies 
In  which  good  always 
triumphs. 

"L^mar  Alexander  is  going 
to  be  the  next  conservative 
president  of  these  United 
States.”  he  said.  “Lamar  Alex- 


ander is  a genuinely  good 
man,  an  honest  man,  a 
conservative  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word." 

The  12,000  residents  of  the 
small  textile  town  of  Milford 
bave  not  seen  anything  quite 
tike  it.  at  least  not  the 

last  primary  four  years  ago. 

Thirty  television-satellite 
vans  and  two  competing  mo- 
torcades formed  an  impene- 
trable, traffic  jam  at  the 
town’s  cramped  crossroads 
yesterday. 


‘Lamar 
Alexander 
is  going  to 
be  the  next  . 
conservative 
president  of 
these  United 
States9 


Stephen  Forbes,  the  multi- 
millionaire publisher,  was 
trying  to  reach  the  local  Rota- 
ry Club  to  tell  businessmen 
about  his  plans  for  a flat  tax. 
Mr  Alexander,  meanwhile, 
was  tramping  the  town  cen- 
tre, with  34  separate  camera 
teams  trying  to  squeeze  into 
every  shop  behind  him. 

“Hi.'  you  remember  me 
from  October,  when  1 was 
walking  my  way  across  this 
whole  state  to  tell  you  all  I 


was  running  for  president,' 
Mr  Alexander  announced  at 
Heyman’s  delicatessen 

“Well,  now  I am  counting 
on-  New  Hampshire  to  make 
me  not  just  the  front-runner 
but  the  people's  choice  as  the 
only  man  who  can  turn  Bill 
Clinton  out  of  the  White 
House  this  November.” 

Outside,  he  told  Journalists: 
“Bob  Dote  is  a great  Republi- 
can but  at  73,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  lead  America  into  the 
npxt-  TnfnaTTnimri  Pat  Buchan- 
an is  a tine  commentator,  but 
he  is  too  extreme  for  the 
Republican  Party  and  can 
never  be  elected  president  I 
am  now  the  only  realistic 
Republican  candidate.** 

Dressed  in  his  trademark 
red  and  black  check,  Mr  Alex- 
ander tried  to  brash  aside  the 
clamour  of  inquiries  about 
his  personal  finances.-  A 
series  of  highly  lucrative 
deals  has  become  the  target 
for  his  rivals,  with  Mr  Forbes 
noting  “at  least  I got  my 
money  honestly Mr 
Alexander’s  greatest  embar- 
rassment is  his  investment  of 
$1  in  a local  Tennessee  news- 
paper that  later  netted  hfrn 
more  than  $600,000  (£380,000) 
profit 

“This  is  going  to  knock 
Whitewater  right  off  the 
table,”  a senior  White  House 
aide  said  yesterday,  before 
being  hauled  into  the  Oval 
Office  to  be  told  by  President 
Clinton  that  he  wants  no  such 
comments  and  no  hint  of  a 
dirty  campaign. 

‘T  am  not  concerned  about 
Whitewater,  I am  not  con- 
cerned about  Hillarygate," 
Mr  Alexander  said  yesterday. 
Tm  concerned  about  compet- 
ing visions  for  America.” 

Hitherto,  Mr  Alexander’s 
lowly  poll  rating  has  insu- 
lated him  from  scandal.  Now 
that  be  has  become  a credible 
candidate  after  winning  18 
per  cent  in  the  Iowa  caucuses, 
journalists  are  at  his  heels. 
But  for  the  moment  Mr  Alex- 
ander is  content  that  at  least 
it  means  he  Is  being  taken 
seriously. 


Flying  visit ...  A trainer  plane  crashes  into  a bam  in  Vancouver  province.  The  pilot 
ditched  the  aircraft  short  of  the  runway,  suffering  scratches  photograph:  mark  van  manbu 


Abacha  looks  to  hollow  praise  of  chiefs  for  legitimacy 


The  military  and  traditional  rulers  are  seen  as  partners  in  crime 
by  many  Nigerians,  writes  Chris  McGreal  in  Kaduna r 


THE  Ooni  of  Ife  would 
have  done  well  to  find 
out  what  Louis  Farrak- 
ban  was  going  to  say  before 
be  added  him  to  Nigeria's 
jungle  of  emirs,  gboms  and 
omas. 

The  principal  traditional 
leader  of  the  Yoruba  people 
conferred  a chieftaincy  on 
Mr  Farrakhan  only  to  hear 
the  visiting  Mack  Ameri- 
can firebrand  praise  mili- 
tary rule  as  .exactly  what 
Nigeria  needs. 

The  regime’s  opponents 
denounced  ’*0116*”  Farrak- 
han as  a patronising 
rabble-rouser  who  came  to 
Nigeria  to  line  his  own 
pocket.  Attacks  on  the  Ooni 
of  Ife  for  honouring  him 
were  only  marginally  less 
vigorous  because  many  Ni- 
gerians are  no  longer  sur- 
prised. They  have  come  to 


view  tiie  traditional  rulers 
and  the  military  as  part- 
ners in  crime. 

When  General  Sani  Aba- 
cha  wants  a public  endorse- 
ment of  his  policies  he 
turns  to  the  men  who  claim 
to  speak  for  Nigeria’s  dispa- 
rate ethnic  communities. 
Traditional  rulers  en- 
dorsed his  coup  in  1993, 
and  his  more  recent  plans 
to  remain  in  power  another 
three  years. 

The  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  a 
prominent  Islamic  leader, 
stood  firmly  with  the  gov- 
ernment when  Nigeria  was 
berated  for  the  execution  of 
the  writer  Ken  Saro-Wiwa, 
despite  his  own  differences 
with  Gen  Abacha. 

“It  is  only  when  we  unite 
and  support  the  govern- 
ment that  we  would  be  able 
to  survive  the  odds  against 


us-  We  must;  remember: 
‘united  we  stand,  divided 
we  -foil1  — whifcb  is  in  our 
holy  scriptures,”  he  said. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Gen 
Abacha  made  d great  show 
of  setting  up  a committee  of 
eminent  Nigerians  to  “ad- 
vise" the  government.  Half 
the  seats  went  to  tradi- 
tional rulers.  The  Sultan  of 
Sokoto  was  matte  chairman 
and  heralded  aa  an  authen- 
tic voice  of  northern  Nigeri- 
ans even  though  riots  and 
killings  greeted  his  ap- 
pointment by  the  military 
under  the  last  dictatorship. 

Gen  Abacha  is  further 
refining  a practice  begun 
by  British  coldbisers  who 
worked  through  the  tradi- 
tional hierarchy  as  a means 
of  co-operation,  control  and 
intimidation.  But  many  of 
those  carrying  ancient 


titles  today  no  longer  .com- 
mand the  respect  let  alone 
the  obedience  of  the  com- 
munities they  claim  to  rep- 
resent, even  though  it  suits 
both  the  government  and 
traditional  leaders  to. pre- 
tend otherwise. 

Among  the  few  who  have 
dared  to  challenge  this 
relationship  directly  is  a 
former  state  governor  and 
retired  colonel,  Yohanna 
Madakl.  He  lost. 

Eight  years  ago,  Col  Ma- 
daki  dismissed  the  Emir  of 
Muzl  on  the  grounds  that 
he  lacked  support,  beside 
arbitrarily  seizing  land  and 
flouting  the  law.  But  his 
own  military  government 
barely  hesitated  in  the  face 
of  demands  from  tradi- 
tional rulers  that  the  colo- 
nel had  togo. 

Col  Madaki  says  that 
rinpp  then  the  military  has 
come  to  rely  even  more 
heavily  on  titled  men. 

The  colonel  said:  “When 
the  military  come  to  power 


the  political  avenues  have 
been  closed  off  and  so  they 
go  to  traditional  rulers  for 
legitimacy.  Because  the 
government  lacks  credibil- 
ity they  like  to  project  this 
false  praise  by  getting  these 
traditional  rulers  to  en- 
dorse what  the  military 
does.  The  deceit  is  that  they 
are  not  speaking  for  their 
communities. 

“Each  military  govern- 
ment is  worse  than  its  pre- 
decessor so  the  present  ad- 
ministration relies  more  on 
these  traditional  rulers 
than  any  before.” 

The  collaboration  is  not 
universal.  There  are  dis- 
senting voices  among  tradi- 
tional leaders  but  they  "are 
a stifled  minority. 

While  the  regime  looks  to 
religious  dictates  to  stifle 
dissent,  the  emirs,  sultans 
and  a host  of  lesser  tittles 
are  keen  to  ensure  there  is 
no  challenge  to  their  power 
and  finances. 

Amid  the  genuinely  tradi- 


tional titles,  artificial  cre- 
ations flower.  They  are  par- 
ticularly popular  with  the 
military,  sometimes  with 
an  eye  on  the  day  the  army 
finally  goes. 

Among  the  most  derided 
appointments  has  been  the 
elevation  of  one  of  Gen 
Abacba’s  closest  aides, 
Lieutenant-General  Jere- 
miah Useni.  He  was 
recently  proclaimed  the 
Sardanna  of  Plateau  state. 
Plateau  has  never  had  a 
Sardanna  before.  Besides 
which,  it  is  a Muslim  title. 
Gen  Useni  is  a Christian. 

• Amnesty  International 
yesterday  called  on  Nigeria 
to  abolish  a special  tribu- 
nal scheduled  to  try  19 
Ogonis  facing  the  death 
sentence,  or  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  international 
standards.  The  tribunal, 
which  passed  death  sen- 
tences on  Saro-Wiwa  and 
eight  other  Ogonis  last 
year,  was  condemned  as  a 
kangaroo  court 
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News  in  brief 


Progress  slows  in 
Iraqi  talks  with  UN 

IRAQ  and  the  United  Nations  have  made  only  limited  progress 
in  talks  on  allowing  oil  sales  to  buy  food  and  medicine  despite 

rising  expectations  in  Baghdad  that  a deal  is  imminent.  it 
emerged  yesterday.  . 

Hans  CoreQ,  toe  UN  official  in  charge,  gave  a cautious 
assessment  when  he  briefed  Security  Council  ambassadors, 
while  diplomats  said  they  believed  Saddam  Hussein  had  not  yet 
made  a strategic  decision  on  whether  to  go  ahead.  A diplomat 
said:  “They’ve  certainly  been  talking  pretty  seriously  for  a 
week  now.  But  the  Iraqis  are  talking  the  talks  up.  and  in  the  end 
they  might  turn  round  and  blame  the  UN  for  failure.” 

The  two  sides  bave  been  discussing  implementation  of  UN 
resolution  986,  which  would  allow  Baghdad  to  sell  82  billion 
(£1.3  billion)  worth  of  oil  over  six  months,  on  a renewable  basis, 
to  buy  civilian  supplies  for  its  shattered  economy. 

President  Saddam  has  previously  rejected  the  offer  — it 
requires  a UN  role  in  financial  control  and  food  distribution  — 
as  an  infringement  of  his  sovereignty.  The  official  media  have 
stirred  hopes  that  a partial  lifting  of  sanctions  is  imminent 
with  reports  on  preparations  for  a resumption  of  oil  exports 
and  the  opening  of  warehouses  to  receive  medical  supplies. 

- Western  diplomats  say  this  is  premature:  “Saddam  is  under  a 
lot  of  pressure  and  he  has  to  try  to  show  that  he  has  control  of 
toe  negotiations,”  one  said.  “It's  very  much  a propaganda 
effort” — Ian  Black,  Diplomatic  Editor,  London. 


North  Korea  gunman  in  siege 

A NORTH  Korean  asylum-seeker  shot  his  way  into  Russia's  vast 
diplomatic  compound  in  Pyongyang  yesterday,  killing  several 
guards  in  an  episode  indicative  of  explosive  tensions  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  world’s  most  rigidly  controlled  state. 

The  intruder  was  last  night  holed  up  inside  the  Russian  trade 
mission  and  threatened  to  shoot  himself  with  a pistol  unless 
Moscow  granted  permanent  refuge,  Tass  reported.  All  those 
killed  or  hurt  in  a shootout  were  said  to  be  North  Koreans. 

The  incident  is  another  blow  for  a leadership  beset  by  economic 
mP?»pgpL  gunning  famine  and  claims  that1  the  ex-wife  of ‘Dear 
Leader”  Kim  Jong^il  has  defected.  Sung  Hae-rim,  a former  film 
star,  was  reported  to  have  gone  into  hiding  in  western  Europe. 

Seeking  to  maximise  Pyongyang’s  discomfort.  South  Korea 
paraded  three  other  North  Korean  defectors  at  a news  conference 
in  Seoul  yesterday.  —Andrew  Higgins.  Hong  Kong. 


MEPs  vole  for  Europe’s  soul 

THE  European  Parliament  voted  yesterday  to  impose  advertising 
restrictions  on  television  channels  and  quotas  on  programmes 
produced  outside  the  European  Union.  Commercial  television 
companies  warned  the  move  would  damage  the  industry. 

Their  complaints  followed  the  vote,  aimed  largely  at  restricting 
American  imports,  to  impose  a quota  ensuring  that  51  per  cent  of 
programmes  originate  in  Europe.  The  quotas  vote  is  intended  to 
protect  European  culture  against  US  imports  and  to  boost  local 
production.  A series  of  MEPs  pleaded  for  the  parliament  to 
protect  Europeans  from  “American  supermarket  culture”.  Jack 
Lang,  the  former  French  culture  minister,  called  fora  symbolic, 
moral  and  spiritual  crusade  to  protect  Europe’s  souL 

But  British  Tory  MEPs  said  toe  plans  showed  a lack  of  confi- 
dence in  European  culture  and  that  viewers  should  be  trusted  to 
make  their  own  choices.  — Stephen  Bates,  Strasbourg. 


Militants  threaten  oil  workers 

MUSLIM  militants  have  told  Algeria's  oil  and  gas  workers  to  stop 
work  or  they  will  send  hit  squads  to  murder  them,  singling  out  toe 
country’s  main  export-earner  for  the  first  time. 

The  threat  was  carried  yesterday  In  toe  London-based  Arab- 
language  newspaper  alHayat  which  quoted  a statement  from  Abu 
Abderrahmane  Amine,  leader  of  the  Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA) 
which  has  fought  foe  army-backed  government  since  1992. 

“Who  stops  work  will  serve  his  own  interest  and  who  does  not 
stop  wore  insiste  on  war  and  harms  hnnselC  and  will  be  killed,” 
said  toe  statement,  which  could  not  be  independently  verified. 

The  newspaper  said:  “The  GIA  reckons  Algerian  oil  companies 
are  allies  of  the  infidels”.  The  warning  it  carried  was  ahnedat 
Algeria's  state-owned  oil  and  gas  company,  Sonatrach,  and  the 
national  petroleum  firm.  Naphtal^is  well  as  “all  those  who  con- 
tract with  them  individually  or  as  firms'’- — Reuter,  Paris. 


Child  protection  act . . . Pupils  at  a Jerusalem  high  school 
wear  gas  masks  in  class  as  part  of  a nationwide  chemical 
warfare  drill  yesterday  photograph:  Brian  hendler 


Zimbabwe  poll  boycott  urged 

MARGARET  DONGO,  the  fiery  independent  Zimbabwean  politi- 
cian, yesterday  called  for  a boycott  of  the  presidential  electkois  on 
March  16  and  17.  dismissing  them  as  a sham.  She  urged  the 
opposition  candidates.  Bishop  Abel  Muaorewa  am!  the  Reverend 
Ndabaningi  Sithole,  to  withdraw  cm  the  grounds  that  they  arc 
only  giving  credibility  to  President  Robot  Mugabe. 

“The  presidential  elections  are  only  for  the  consumption  of  the 
international  and  donor  community,  and  not  for  oppressed  Zim- 
babweans, "she  sakL  “The  elections  are  meant  to  hoodwink  the 
international  community  to  believe  there  Is  democracy  in 
Zimbabwe.” 

She  called  for  the  country’s  constitution  to  be  rewritten  in 
coder  to  give  opposition  parties  a lair  chance. 

Mrs  Dongo  was  elected  last  year  as  the  independent  MP  for 
Harare  Scm  to  one  of  three  rwnZamtPF  members  of  the  150- 
strong  parliainem  She  is  not  a candidate  m the  presidential  race 
because,  at  36,  she  does  not  meet  the  age  requirement  of  40. 

“A  massive  abstention  will  record  a silent  no  vote  and  it  will  be 
a negation  of  the  chicanery  ZanurPF  stands  for,"  Mrs  Dongo  said. 
“Mr  Mugabe's  embarrassment  would  be  more  pronouced  if  he 

goes  to  the  polls  cm  his  own,  for  then  there  wifl  be  no  legitimacy  to 

his  claim  to  toe  presidency."  — Andrew  MeJdrum,  Harare. 


Conviction  upheld 

A COURT  in  Brussels  yesterday  upheld  toe  conviction  of  a 
woman  who  was  executed  for  collaboration  with  toe  Nazis  at  the 
end  of  the  second  world  war.  - 

The  military  court  at  the  Palace  cf  Justice  ruled  that  Irma 
Laplasse,  a Flemish  former's  wife  trim  betrayed  resistance  fight- 
ers to  toe  Germans  in  1944,  was  guilty  but  that  she  should  have 
been  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  rather  than  death. 

The  demand  for  the  case  tobe  reopened  had  been  led  fay  the 
extreme  nationalist  Flemish  Vlaams  Blok  party  which  Is  cam- 
paigning fes:  an  amnesty  for  tooee  who  collabmuled  during  the 
war.  More  than 300  Belgians  were  executed  for  helpingthe  Nazis 
after  the  war  and  many  more  lost  civic  rights,  being  disqualified 
from  voting  or  applying  for  passports. — Stephen  Bates. 


Mystery  hiring 


THE  American  political  mag atdw*  fhp  Kfatinn  r-lamvs  tthashirpri 
toBMtmymous  author  of  Primary  Colours,  a best-selling  novel 
about  the  1992  Cltatoa  presidential  campaign,  to  write ‘‘fictional” 
reports  on  the  1S96  election  campaign. 

The  reflisal  of  toe  Nation's  editor,  Katrina  vandenHeuvel.  to 
identify  her  new  writer  has  deepened  the  mystery  which  has 

ObseSSfld  the  political  and  puhlichtng  wnrjdp, 

The  publisher,  Random  House,  has  cast  doubt  on  the  left- 


the  same  person  who  wrote  the  bestseller.  “Any  piece  of  work 

written  by  tfaeAnonymoafl  who  wrote  Primary  Colours  win  be 


is 


Neither  Random  House  nor  Katfrv  Rrihhim  is  nonwrap  this  ic 
our  author,”  Random  Hoase'said. — Ian  New  York. 
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Finding  the  real  poor 

Overseas  aid  must  be  for  people  not  countries 


THE  AID  DEBATE  which  Lady  Chalker 
rekindled  yesterday  is  about  principle 
and  methods  — but  it  is  also  about 
money.  That  is  why  a speech  which  sets 
out  new  aims  for  British,  aid  policy,  and 
offers  many  points  on  which  the  aid 
agencies  would  largely  agree,  stQl  has 
to  be  held  up  to  a searching  light  There 
is  a good  case  for  targeting  British 
bilateral  aid  more  precisely  rather  than 
dispersing  it  among  no  less  than  163 
different  countries.  The  goal  set  out  by 
Lady  Chalker  at  Chatham  House  of 
ensuring  that  “the  poorest  countries  get 
the  greatest  concentration  of  effective 
help"  is  an  excellent  one.  But  the  bare 
figures  Show  that  targeting  under  con- 
ditions of  a declining  aid  budget  will 
have  little  positive  effect  Britain’s  posi- 
tion in  the  league  table  of  aid  donors  is 
not  all  that  brilliant  either  — and  will 
worsen  further  as  a result  of  the  cut 
announced  in  last  November’s  budget 
The  thrust  of  targeting  as  set  out 
yesterday  is  to  concentrate  the 
resources  of  the  Overseas  Development 
Administration  (ODA)  on  the  poorer 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  As  Lady 
Chalker  acknowledged,  they  already 
receive  more  than  two-thirds  of  British 
bilateral  aid  and  this  proportion  will 
only  increase  slightly  this  year.  But  the 
ODA’s  own  calculations,  published  in 
its  Fundamental  Expenditure  Review 
last  year,  show  that  aid  to  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  South  and  East  Asia  is 
expected  to  fall  in  cash  terms  by  17-18 
per  cent  by  1997-98.  This  is  before  the 
Chancellor’s  imposed  cut  of  6 per  cent 
is  taken  into  account.  Shifting 
resources  from  Latin  America  and  else- 
where to  the  new  target  areas  seems 
therefore  likely  to  do  little  more  than 
compensate  for  the  reductions  which 
are  bound  to  occur.  Many  recipients 
will  end  up  by  noticing  little  difference. 
Self-congratulation  about  Britain  being 
the  world's  fifth  largest  aid  donor  is 
also  misplaced.  Lady  Chalker  at  least 


added  the  revealing  phrase  “in  absolute 
terms."  British  aid,  as  the  OECD's  de- 
velopment assistance  committee  noted 
on  Monday,  ranks  joint  14th  with  Fin- 
land as  a percentage  of  GNP.  According 
to  the  same  unit  of  measurement  our 
aid  will  have  fallen  to  0.26  per  cent  by 
1997-98.  The  UN  target  of  0.7  per  cent  of 
GNP  has  long  ago  sunk  Ear  below  the 
horizon. 

This  reduction  in  government  aid 
budgets  is  not  confined  to  Britain  and 
OECD  aid  to  the  developing  world  is 
now  at  its  lowest  level  — by  the  same 
measurement  in  proportion  to  GNP  — 
for  more  than  20  years.  It  has  become 
I fashionable  to  argue  that  private  invest- 
ment has  not  only  risen  sharply  but 
does  a better  job.  Lady  Chalker  quite 
correctly  rejects  this  alibi.  Private  fi- 
nancial flows  tend  to  reward  those  who 
are  already  doing  well,  and  they  do  not 
offer  concessional  assistance. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  “over- 
arching purpose”  of  British  aid  clearly 
defined  as  “poverty  reduction  and  sus- 
tainable development"  before  more  spe- 
cific aims  are  set  out  But  over-precise 
targeting  towards  specific  countries  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  way.  As  several 
leading  NGOs  have  argued  in  response, 
it  is  the  people  rather  than  the  country 
who  need  to  be  targeted.  There  are 
substantial  pockets  of  acute  need  in 
supposedly  well-off  developing 
countries.  We  may  still  note  (as  the 
OECD  has  done)  that  the  quality  of 
British  bilateral  aid  is  often  much 
higher  than  that  extended  multilater- 
ally.  Britain  does  do  some  things  very 
welL  The  question  is  whether  we  can  do 
so  in  all  three  essential  areas  of  the  post 
cold-war  world  — peace-keeping,  emer- 
gency intervention  and  development 
aid.  Britain’s  claim  to  be  a significant 
world  power  is  bolstered  by  this  perfor- 
mance. But  if  aid  budgets  continue  to 
decline,  then  "punching  above  our 
weight’’  will  become  a hollow  charade. 


The  riddle  of  unemployment 

We  won’t  know  if  inflation  is  dead  unless  we  test  the  water 


ITS  the  economy,  Cupid.  The  Govern- 
ment received  a welcome  Valentine 
Day’s  message  yesterday  in  the  form  of 
an  unexpectedly  sharp  fall  in  unem- 
ployment of  29,300  to  2.2  million.  This 
was  after  government  statisticians  had 
removed  111,000  unemployed  from  the 
unadjusted  figures  for  seasonal 
reasons.  Britain  now  has  one  of  the 
smallest  (though  still  very  high)  unem- 
ployment rates  in  Europe  at  7.9  per  cent 
and  Mrs  Shephard,- the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  was  under- 
standably delighted.  Economists,  how- 
ever, were  a bit  puzzled  because  falling 
unemployment  is  at  odds  with  most  of 
the  other  data  including  static  manufac- 
turing output  and  weak  investment.  So 
what  is  happening?  Optimists  hail  it  as 
evidence  of  the  success  of  government 
policy  (particularly  labour  market 
reforms  and  inward  investment)  while 
pessimists  argue  the  opposite:  that  the 
Government's  scorched  earth  policy 
during  the  1980s  weakened  investment 
to  the  extent  that  the  underlying 
growth  in  productivity  may  actually  be 
slowing  down  thereby  forcing  firms  to 
take  on  more  labour. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  reassuring 
that  the  number  of  new  jobs  is  continu- 
ing to  increase.  In  the  latest  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  employ- 
ment rose  by  30,000  (0.76  per  cent)  in 
manufacturing  and  by  153,000  (0.9  per 
cent)  in  the  service  industries  where 
wages  increases  have  been  running  at 
only  2.75  per  cent  a year  compared  with 
4 per  cent  in  manufacturing.  Three 


factors  help  to  explain  this.  First,  the 
UK  has  received  the  lion’s  share  of 
inward  investment  into  Europe. 
Second,  the  UK’s  manufacturing  base 
has  benefited  from  the  involuntary  de- 
valuation of  1992.  Even  though  manu- 
facturers appear  to  have  used  the  ad- 
vantage to  boost  their  profits  rather 
than  to  expand  their  share  of  the  mar- 
ket, it  must  have  made  domestic  Indus- 
try more  competitive  with  imports  and 
marie  exporting  more  rewarding.  Third, 
companies  may  have  taken  on  extra 
labour  in  anticipation  of  a stronger 
recovery  which  never  happened.  If  true 
then,  sadly,  they  may  soon  shed  labour 
as  well  as  surplus  stocks. 

It  is  worth  reminding  ourselves  that 
an  unemployment  rate  of  7.9  per  cent  is 
still  very  high  in  historical  terms.  Be- 
tween 1941  and  1974  unemployment 
never  reached  4 per  cent  and  was  above 
3 per  cent  in  only  three  years.  The  huge 
rise  in  oil  prices  during  the  1970s  ush- 
ered in  a long  period  of  inflation  from 
which  the  West  only  recently  emerged. 
The  really  interesting  question  now  is 
whether  the  inflationary  psychology  of 
the  1970s  and  1980s  has  actually  been 
cowed  or  whether  there  is  merely  a lull 
in  hostilities.  And  how  will  we  know  if 
the  war  is  over?  An  upbeat  inflation 
forecast-  yesterday  by  the  normally 
gloomy  Bank  of  England  augurs  well 
The  Chancellor  should  test  the  tempera- 
ture by  making  more  frequent  reduc- 
tions in  interest  rates  even  if  they  are 
small  ones.  Nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained. 


Homework  in  the  community 

Study  centres  are  a good  idea  with  or  without  lottery  money 


IN  a country  where  education  expecta- 
tions have  consistently  been  too  low, 
ambition  is  no  sin.  In  Browning's 
words,  a man’s  reach  should  exceed  his 
grasp.  But  the  Government’s  goal  of  85 
per  cent  of  19-year-olds  achieving  five 
or  more  GCSEs  at  grades  A to  C by  the 
year  2000  still  looks  impossible  without 
new  initiatives.  Only  40  per  cent  of  16- 
year-olds  achieve  those  grades  at  pres- 
ent with  another  20  per  cent  acquiring 
them  — or  their  vocational  equivalent 
— in  the  following  three  years.  One  old 
idea  might  help.  The  Prince’s  Trust 
yesterday  released  details  of  Its  bid  for 
£13  minifin  from  the  Millennium  Fund 
for  the  first  phase  of  a national  network 
of  1,000  study  support  centres  — centres 
to  which  children  with  poor  study  facil- 
ities at  home  could  go  both  before  and 
after  school  and  perhaps  at  the  week- 
end too. 

Some  schools  already  have  support 
centres.  Other  areas,  particularly 


where  there  are  high  proportions  of 
ethnic  minorities,  have  supplementary 
education  schemes.  The  Trust’s  aim  is 
to  provide  a more  systematic  coverage 
beginning  in  the  four  national  capitals 
— London,  Edinburgh.  Cardiff  and  Bel- 
fast — and  then  spreading  out1  The 
centres  would  be  tied  to  local  universi- 
ties, recruiting  students  as  supporters 
at  say  £1,000  a year,  to  ensure  an  eight- 
to-one  pupil/adult  ratio.  This  idea  has 
worked  well  in  Israel  with  the  students 
providing  good  role  models  and  increas- 
ing the  motivation  of  pupils.' Research 
in  British  communities  where  the  Trust 
supports  such  schemes  suggests  the 
centres  do  raise  attainment,  communi- 
cation skills  and  self-motivation.  Ide- 
ally, it  should  not  require  the  Millen- 
nium Fund-  to  finance  such  schemes. 
Realistically,  they  will  only  achieve  lift 
off  with  their  help.  What  better  capital 
investment  than  investing  in  the  next 
Millennium’s  workforce. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  high  price  of  a TV  licence 


ICHAEL  HOWARD 
might  finally  have 
recognised  the  injus- 
tice of  sending  fine  defaulters 
to  prison  but  the  current  sys- 
tem of  Hat-rate  twee  still  pe- 
nalises the  poor  (Howard  to 
end  jailing  over  fines,  Febru- 
ary 14).  These  changes  have 
been  made  to  save  the  Gov- 
ernment money,  recoup  a 
greater  proportion  of  fines 
and  to  ease  public  concern 
about  the  burgeoning  prison 
population.  But  the  500  prison 
beds  per  day  this  will  create 
will  be  more  than  filled  if  the 
“two  strikes”  policy  for  vio- 
lent and  sex  offenders  is 
implemented. 

The  Howard  League  urges 
that  penal  policies  are  not 
made  in  such  a piecemeal 
fashion  and  that  proper  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  use 
and  purposes  of 
imprisonment. 

Anita  Dockley. 

The  Howard  League, 

708  Holloway  Road, 

London  N193NL. 


CONGRATULATIONS  on 
the  successful  Guardian 

fampaign  tO  wid  the 

onment  of  thousands  of  fine 
defaulters,  mostly  women 
with  children,  trapped  by 
poverty.  Could  I draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  tens  of 
thousands  who  borrow 
money  to  pay  such  fineS? 
From  1979  to  1987  I helped 
hundreds  of  people  start 
businesses:  the  only  case  I 
turned  away  was  a “journey- 
man” back-street  loan  shark, 
employed  by  a large  organisa- 
tion, who  sought  £5400  capi- 
tal to  start  his  own  round. 

Once  hooked  with  a £50-£70 
loan  (one  week’s  social  secu- 
rity), the  customers  rarely  es- 
cape. His  rate  of  interest  was 
over  1,030  per  emit  a year  and 
be  was  g ieeful  that,  after  10  to 
12  wedks,  he  was  lending  the 
customers  their  own  money 
back. 

He  assured  me  that  several 
respected  major  finance  com- 
panies made  fortunes  in  the 
journeyman  business.  Is  14 


days  in  prison  preferable  to  a 
lifetime  of  visits  from  such 
sociopathic  parasites? 

Noel  Hodsou. 

14  Brookslde, 

Headington, 

Oxford  OX3  7PJ. 

THE  revelations  by  Nick 
Davies  in  <32  of  the  num- 
ber of  poor  people  sent  to  jail 
for  failing  to  pay  trivial  fines 
came  as  a shock.  The  public 
do  not  hear  of  these  cases, 
largely  because  of  the  decline 
of  local  weekly  newspapers. 
So  such  “trivial”  court  deci- 
sions generally  go  unreported 
these  days. 

Because  magistrates  courts 
are  no  longer  reported  in  de- 
tail, villains  escape  the  pub- 
licity that  used  to  be  part  of 
the  punishment 
Injustices  and  unnecessar- 
ily harsh  punishments  also  go 
unreported  Had  some  of  the 
cases  quoted  by  Nick  Davies 
been  reported  in  local  papers, 
they  would  have  aroused  pub- 
lic concern,  if  not  outrage. 


These  days  the  police  have 
bo  mount  special  campaigns 
about  the  dangers  of  drugs, 
drink  driving;  burglaries,  and 
door-knocking  con  men.  Such 
special  publicity  was  less  nec- 
essary when  old-fashioned 
court  reporting  kept  people 
aware  of  the  criminal 
behaviour. 

Clem  Lewis. 

241  Birmingham  Road 
Walsall  WS5  3AA. 

SURELY  all  those  who 
have  inadvertently  found 
themselves  imprisoned  for 
failing  to  pay  their  TV  fines 
were  merely  following  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister's 
sound  advice  to  businesses 
with  cash-flow  problems? 
They  should  be  given  dame- 
hoods  for  services  to  the  Con- 
servative Party  — not 
imprisoned. 

Simon  Gardner. 

18  New  Street 

Cheddington, 

Leighton  Buzzard 
Beds  LU7  0RL. 


Mind  games 

CHESS  is  a game  played 
with  just  32  pieces  moved 
according  to  a small  set  of 
rules  over  just  64  locations  by 
just  two  players  strictly  rotat- 
ing turns.  It  is  therefore  non- 
sense to  state,  as  your  Leader 
does  (February  13),  that  a ma- 
chine which  plays  chess  well 
is  “within  sight"  of  passing 
Alan  Turing’s  test  of  accu- 
rately simulating  a full 
human  being.  The  rules  of 
human  behaviour  and  the 
common-sense  knowledge  all 
human  beings  have  cannot  be 
written  down  in  the  few  pages 
necessary  to  describe  fUDy 
the  rules  of  chess:  all  the  sci- 
entists in  the  world  have  not 
discovered  them. 

The  remarkable  thing 
about  computer  chess  is  not 
that  machines  can  beat  hu- 
mans but  that  humans,  who 
are  not  mechanical  calculat- 
ing engines,  have  until  now 
been  able  to  beat  even  the 
best  computers  at  their  own 
game:  one  which  like  them 
works  according  to  a small 
fixed  set  of  rules. 

It  is  many  years  since  seri- 
ous researchers  in  artificial 
intelligence  thought  brute- 
force  search  engines  like 
Deep  Blue  had  anything  posi- 
tive to  tell  us  about  human 
intelligence.  They  only  tell  us 
that  humans  work  nothing 
like  conventional  computers. 
(Dr)  Matthew  Hunt  bach. 
Dept  of  Computer  Science, 
Queen  Mary  and  Westfield 
College, 

London  El  4NS. 
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programmers  behind 
Big  Blue  have  not  man- 


aged to  program  “Intuition”. 
It  is  their  utter  failure  to 
manage  fhfa  sort  Of  thtng 
which  has  led  them  to  use 
sheer  number-crunching 
power  as  a surrogate.  Deep 
Blue  compensates  for  its  utter 
lack  of  human  insight 
through  brute-force  calcula- 
tion and  a gigantic  memory: 
its  achievements  rest  on  ex- 
actly those  things  which  com- 
puters have  always  done  bet- 
ter than  human  beings. 

Artificial-  intelligence  pro- 
grams of  all  types  are  notori- 
ously brittle.  They  quickly 
break  when  confronted  with 
data  outside  their  narrow 
problem  domains.  All  the 
things  that  truly  make  us 
human  — Imagination,  com- 
mon sense,  intuition,  inspira- 
tion — are  in  little  danger  at 
present  of  being  reproduced 
using  computers.  At  best, 
computers  can  be  pro- 
grammed to  imitate  some  of 
these  qualities  in  very  fragile 
ways  which  quickly  fall  apart 
outside  of  their  micro- 
universes. 

Stuart  Shapiro. 

Centre  for  Technology 
Strategy  (CTS). 

The  Open  University, 

Milton  Keynes  MK7.6AA. 
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1XASPAROV  was  not  de- 
lYfeated  by  a machine,  as 
you  suggest,  but  by  the 
massed  ranks  of  the  IBM  engi- 
neers and  programmers.  An- 
other temporary  victory  per- 
haps far  plodding  teamwork 
as  * gamet  brilliant  individual- 
ism, and  not  a false  conflict 
between  man  and  machine, 
Peter  Smee. 

57  Hanover  Road, 

Norwich  NR2.2HD. 

THE  first  programmable 
I electronic  computer  (Life 
BC.  G2,  February  14)  was  not 
the  Eniac  of  1946  but  the  Co- 
lossus, built  in  1943 . to  de- 
cypher messages  from  the 
Ftihrar  to  his  generals.  The 
detailed  design  of  the  10  Co- 
lossi was  by  the  Post  Office 
research  station  at  Dollis  Hilt; 
they  were  erected  in  Bletch- 
ley  Park.  -After  the  war  two 
went  elsewhere  and  we  be- 
lieve one  operated  until  I960. 

A first-generation  computer 
with  a working  life  of  15 
years... they  don’t  build 
them  like  that  any  more. 

(Dr)  Peter  Jarvis. 

Bletchley  Park  Trust  Ltd., 

The  Bungalow,  Stable  Yard. 
Bletchley  Park, 

Milton  Keynes  MK3  6EF. 


We  will  fork  out  for  school  dinners 


WRITE  further  to  your 
article  (City  ‘playing  Mr 
Bumble  with  school  dinners’. 
February  14)  which  gave  cre- 
dence to  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats’ fallacious  rlalra  that 
Liverpool  City  Council  was 
proposing  a 10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion In  its  school-meal  provi- 
sion. This  was  compounded  by 
the  even  more  outlandish  sug- 
gestion that  children  In 
receipt  of  free  meals  should  be 
discriminated  against  regard- 
ing the  quantity  of  food.  . 

Let  me  put  cm  record  the 
unequivocal  commitment  of 
the  council's  ruling  Labour 
administration  to  protect  the 
existing  level  of  school-meal 
provision.  It  is  sad  that  local 
LibDems,  who  have  failed  to 
make  any  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  the  resolution  of 
the  council’s  extremely  diffi- 
cult budget  position,  should 
seek  to  alarm  parents  and 
children  with  such  cynically 
manufactured  scare  stones. 
Liverpool  Liberals  profess  to 
be  the  founders  of  their  par- 
ty's so-called  “pavement  poli- 
tics''. I am  afraid  that  tills  in- 


cident only  underlines  the 
short  distance  between  the 
pavement  and  the  gutter. 
(Cllr)  Harry  Rimmer. 

Leader  of  Liverpool  Council 
Municipal  Buildings. . 

Dale  Street, 

Liverpool  L69  2DH. 

According  to  a LibDem 
spokesman,  Liverpool's 
proposed  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  school-dinner  portions 
would  lead  to  children  eating 
two  sausages  each, day,  rather 
than  their  customary  three. 

If  this  is  an  example  of  the 
maths  now  being  taught  In 
our  schools.  Mr  Blair’s  cru- 
sade for  higher  educational 
standards  is  dearly  more  ur- 
gent  than  we  first  thought 
Phil  Woodford. 

Flat  2, 16  AingerRoad, 
London  NW3  2AS. 


Please  Include  a toll  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


Life  as  art 

YOU  published  a letter 
from  Ibrahim  Thompson 
(February  8)  claiming  that 
“the  Tate  built  its  empire 
from  profits  made  from  slave 
sugar  plantations”.  The  pro- 
cess erf abolishing  slavery  was 
completed  with  the  Slavery 
Abolition  Act  of  1833  which 
freed  all  slaves  in  British  col- 
onies. Henry  Tate  .built  his 
first  sugar  refinery  hx  1873. 

Mr  Thompson  also  quoted 
two  early  writers  on  Cezanne 
who  state  that  Cdzanne  had 
“negro”  or  “Creole"  blood. 
The  story  was  that  Cezanne’s 
mother  was  descended  from 
one  of  Napoleon’s  command- 
ers, sent  to  the  Caribbean  in 
1802  and  who  returned  with  a 
black  bride.  In  hi&  1935  biog- 
raphy of  Cezanne,  the  Ameri- 
can scholar,  Gerstle  Mack, 
traced  Cdzanne’s  maternal 
line  back  to  the  early  18th 
century,  there  was  no  Napole- 
onic commander  mid  no  black 
bride. 

Simon  Wilson. 

Curator,  Tate  Galley. 
Millbank, 

London  SW1P4RG. 


A foreign  policy 

IN  1958-39,  I was  serving  in 
the  Royal  Navy  when  Greek 
Cypriots  were  fighting  far  in- 
dependence. I was  shot  at  and 
EOKA  terrorists  tried  to  blow 
up  my  ship.  Eventually  Brit- 
ain sat  down  with  the  EOKA 
leader.  Archbishop  Makarlos, 
and  his  terrorist  colleague  and 
independence  and  peace  was 
achieved.  In  i960,  I was  In 
Aden  when  that  former  colony 
was  fighting  for  independence 
and  I narrowly  missed  being 
killed.  Britain  eventually  sat 
down  with  the  terrorists  and 
Aden  achieved  its 
independence. 

Successive  British  govern- 
ments — mainly  Tory  — have 
counselled  that  countries  such 
as  Tndfa  Pakistan  and  Singa- 
pore, where  there  Is  civil  un- 
rest, talk  to  the  men  with  toe 
gun  and  bomb.  Yet,  in  stark 
contradiction,  they  refuse  to 
do  so  with  the  IRA  How  can  a 
European  Community  — a 
“united  states  of  Europe”  — 
possibly  be  talked  about  and 
Ireland  remain  divided? 
Anthony  Tuck. 

Fortis  Green, 

London  N2. 

TIM  McKane  (Letters,  Feb- 
ruary 13)  seems  dismayed 
that  toe  Guardian  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  cosy  sectarian  veto 
and  subtle  NIO  censorship  of 
the  daily  press  fn  the  north  of 
Ireland.  As  someone  from  Bel- 
fast, the  Guardian's  objectiv- 
ity is  a source  erf  hope  for  toe 
future  of  all  in  these  islands. 
Michael  McCoy. 

Loveday  Road, 

London  W13. 


A Country  Diary 


On  the  struggles 
of  a novelist 

ODDLY  enough,  the  public- 
ity surrounding  the  Joan 
Collins  case  could  do  writers 
a favour  (Joan  bites  back 
with  tale  of  the  amoeba.  Feb- 
ruary 14).  The  fact  is  that  the 
publishing  industry  has  been 
paying  six-  and  seven-figure 
advances  to  celebrities,  most 
of  whom  are  not  writers  — 
the  “celeb  writers”,  as  they’re 
called. 

Of  late,  this  has  happened 
at  the  expense  of  authors  who 
try  to  earn  a living  from  their 
day  jobs  — ie  writing.  These 
writers  have  been  neglected 
in  the  huge  changes  that  pub- 
lishing has  undergone  in  the 
lost  four  or  five  years.  Maybe 
If  tills  case  makes  publishers 
return  to  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  job  on  a dally  basis, 
then  that  would  be  no  bad 
thing. 

Carol  Lee. 

Chair,  Books  Committee. 

The  Writers'  Guild 
of  Great  Britain. 

430  Edgware  Road, 

London  W21  EH. 

“THE  Joan  Collins  verdict  is 
I going  to  make  authors  feel 
safer  and  publishers  more 
cautious.  If  publishers  are 
prepared  to  throw  money  at 
people  who  are  celebrities  not 
writers  then  they  have  to 
realise  what  a risk  they  are 
taking  Caveat  emptor.  But 
the  lure  is  irresistible. 
Women  writes  book"  doesn’t 
sell  copies;  "Joan  Collins 
writes  book”  does. 

A contract  is  an  expression 
of  two  parties’  agreement. 
One  party  is  wiling  to  pay  for 
what  the  other  party  is  able  to 
deliver.  If  there  are  any 
doubts  on  either  side,  then 
the  contract  is  best  not  signed 
until  those  doubts  can  be 
dispelled. 

Caroline  Dawnay. 

President  Association 
of  Authors'  Agents. 

Fifth  Floor. 

The  Chambers, 

Chelsea  Harbour. 

London  SW10  QXF. 

Whitewash 

YOU  report  that  Nigerians 
not  convicted  of  any  crime 
are  kept  in  such  Inhuman 
conditions  that  even  toe  in- 
ternal-affairs minister  admits 
something  is  wrung  (Innocent 
left  to  rot  in  Nigeria's  jails, 
February  13).  What  a good  job 
Nigeria  did  not  end  up  on  Mr 
Howard’s  “white  list”.  We 
will,  no  doubt,  be  welcoming 
our  Nigerian  brothers  and 
sisters  with  open  arms  when 
they  apply  for  asylum  here. 
(Rev)  Stephen  Heap. 
Bloomsbury  Central 
Baptist  Church,  ’ 

236  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 

London  WC2B  8EL. 


THE  BURREN,  IRELAND:  1 
rose,  as  usual,  at  6.40am,  and 
checked  the  temperature  out- 
side — still  -2C.  Breakfast  at 
my  desk,  reading  and  watch- 
ing out  for  the  lightening  of 
toe  sky.  At  first  brightening  I 
move  to  toe  kitchen  where  I 
have  a better  view  of  the 
sunrise.  The  hills  lie  dark,  an 
almost  even  rim  to  the  ex- 
treme east,  then  fan  lug,  ris- 
ing, falling  and  levelling 
towards  Finavarra  and  the 
Bay  shore,  Light  Inches  up  — 
a faint  green  turning  to  pale 
then  golden  yellow.  Great 
streams  of  red  flood  the  sky, 
fading  to  rose,  slowly  turning 
fainter  until  light  fills  the 
air,  bringing  the  hills  to  life, 
making  distinct  each  crisp 
and  cream-flecked  wave. 
Later  I go  out  to  check  a 
drain,. tha  grating  of  which 
I've  noticed  has  been  fre- 
quently disturbed  — today  it 
is  lying  neatly  beside  the 
drain.  Who  or  what  Is  the 
displacer  — our  pine  marten 
or  fox?  Our  robin,  blackbird, 
wrens,  finches  and  thrushes 
are  about  Indeed,  there  are 


two  other  male  blackbirds  — 
they  watch  each  other  but 
ere  not  aggressive  enough  for 
a flying  chase.  On  our  walk 
to  the  village  we  see  three 
herons,  swans,  oyster  catch- 
ers, waders  and  22  Brent 
geese.  Our  friendly  Emily 
tells  us  about  the  arthritic 
dog.  Spot,  she  has  adopted 
who  has  begun  to  grumble 
and  growl  Emily  said  to  her. 
“If  you  don’t  like  it  here,  off 
you  go  and  find  some  place 
better.”  Later  Spot  was  miss- 
ing and  did  not  return  to 
step.  Next  day,  Spot  came 
home  but  Emily  also  got  a 
bill  — “Hyland's  Hotel  Bed 
and  Breakfast  for  one  dog." 
Spot  had  got  into  the  hotel, 
climbed  the  stairs  and  slept 
outside  a bedroom.  A young 
wrnple  (English)  were  de- 
lighted to  find  the  dog  there, 
joining  in  the  hullabaloo  to 
tarry  poor  arthritic  Spot 
downstairs.  The  bill  was,  of 
course,  a joke.  So  thin  day 
ends  with  the  writing  of  this 
Jary  as  the  light  fades  and 
darkness  reigns, 

SARAH  POYNTZ 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


AS  the  publication  date 
draws  close,  excite- 
ment about  The  Blair 
Revolution,  my  friend 
Mandy  Mandelson’s  rigidly 
objective  account  of  recent 
Labour  history,  becomes  in- 
tolerable. Although  Mandy 
co-wrote  the  book  with 
Roger  Liddle.  ft  seems  he 
bad  other  little  helpers  be- 
sides. One  of  these  is  an 
office  boy  called  Derek 
Draper  — an  obliging, 
monkish  lad  who  loves  to 
ring  me  fora  natter.  Derek 
must  have  been  particu- 
larly helpful,  for  he  is 
receiving  3.3  per  cent  royal- 
ties (a  third  of  Mandy’s  own 
percentage).  Better  still, 
Derek  has  even  set  np  his 
own  company,  “3C  Books'-. 
This  will  sell  copies  ordered 
in  advance  at  £8-99,  keeping 
a massive  commission  of  35 
per  cent,  and  will  also  orga- 
ganise  . . . the  Mandy  Mau- 
ri elson  "Blair  Revolution” 
national  lecture  tour.  Gosh. 
Anyone  stiU  unsure  about 
committing  themselves  to 
buying  the  masterpiece  in 
advance  will  find  all  the 
best  bits  serialised  In  the 
Guardian  shortly. 


E AN  WHILE,  what 
of  Philip  Gould, 

. Labour’s  self-effac- 
ing communications  man? 

A much  respected  writer 
himself,  although  principal- 
ly of  memos,  Philip  has  a 
new  wheeze.  He  is  now 
treating  his  “focus  groups 
— gatherings  of  people  to 
discuss  advertising  brand 
names  (or,  in  this  case,  po- 
litical principles)  to  some- 
thing he  calls  “winning 
words”.  The  group  Is  shown 
a single  word  (“squeegee”, 
“Thatcher”,  “Internet",  or 
whatever)  and  their  snap  re- 
sponses help  decide 
whether  it  is  winning  nr  los- 
ing. (I  invite  anyone  who 
has  been  to  a meeting  to  call 
me  at  once.)  Should  this 
idea  ever  be  deemed 
inappropriate  for  a major 
political  party.  Channel  4 
are  very  keen  to  turn  it  into 
a children's  TV  show. 


THE  Financial  Times 
has  announced  the 
winner  of  free  econ- 
omy flights  to  the  US  in  its 
Mastering  Management 
section.  He  is  Mr  N Leeson 
of  Stone.  Staffs.  The  paper 
adds  the  usual  rider  that  it 
will  not  be  liable  “for  any 
cause  beyond  its  reasonable 
control  that  prevents  the 
winner  taking  up  tbe 
prize”. 


IE  all  have  different 
notions  of  what  an 

Intimate  Valentine 

ight  be.  To  some,  it  is  a 
etty  card,  and  to  others  a 
If-com posed  poem.  But 
y sane  and  rational  friend 
tul  Johnson's  notion  of  an 
timate  Valentine  is  to 
rite  an  article  in  the  Daily 
legraph  explaining  how 
5 marriage  is  dominated 
bickering  and  dlscus- 
ms  of  divorce.  (There  is 
e glimmer  of  a paradox 
re— Paul  is  a ferocious 
ponent  of  newspapers 
Iving  into  people’s  pri- 
te  lives  — but  it  is  so  ex- 
j ordinarily  rare  for  him 
contradict  himself  that 
* will  letit  pass.)  Paul 
relis  almost  coquettishly 
tbose  shared  moments  of 
iss  with  Marigold,  his 
Lntly  wife.  They  might,  he 
t's.  have  divorced  a dozen 
aes.  “but  the  causes  and 
irimi stances  and  details 
our  disputes  have  long 
ice  faded  from  memory, 
uiing,  why  did  we  almost 
t divorced  in  1972?’  ‘I 
n’t  remember,  but  it 
isn’t  1972,  it  was 

74 * " He  is  the  Man- 

e Chevalier  of  political 
nditry . So  touched  was  I 
his  tendresse  (“Marriage 
a profession”  moved  me 
socially).  I wrote  him  a 
ilentine  from  the  Diary 
d its  loyal  army  of  read- 
s.  "Your  face  isn’t  red. 
ur  blood  isn't  blue,  your 
me  is  Paul  Johnson,  and 
all  love  you.”  Ahh. 


/ARM  congratula- 
tions to  Joan  Col- 
lins for  winning 
ase  over  money  — £2 
on  — she  was  owed  for 
nuscript  by  the  pub- 
r Random  House.  “I 
bsolutely  delighted,” 
old.  “Justice  has  been 
" indeed  it  has.  In  gar- 
ill  over  the  world 
r.  novelists  will  salute 
jr  winning  for  them  a 

ry  for  the  principle  of 

irv  freedom  unknown 
the  Lady  Chatterley 
Xn  appreciation  of 

ram  proud  to an- 
cethatARulingPas- 
which  Random  House 
ed  to  publish)  is  the 

»ver  Diary  Non  Book  of 

lonlh. 


Waiting  for  the  last 
reel  on  Bosnia 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


WHILE  Europe  slept, 
America  acted. 
This  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  the 
shape  of  our  times,  and  Rich- 
ard Holbrooke,  the  US  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs,  has  repeat- 
edly declared  that  he  didn’t 
mean  what  he  appeared  to 
have  said.  But  the  sentiment 
has  the  same  resonance  of  un- 
comfortable truth  Dean  Ach- 
eson  achieved  33  years  ago 
when  he  said  that  Britain  had 
lost  an  empire  but  not  found  a 
role.  It  is  a saying,  even  if  not 
precisely  said,  that  will  not  go 
away. 

In  a week,  Holbrooke  will 
have  left  a job  in  which  be  be- 
came famous  as  the  peace-bro- 
ker of  Bosnia.  For  a man 
steeped  in  history  and  geo- 
politics, who  combines  in  that 


wonderful  American  way  the 
faculties  of  both  actor  and  ob- 
server, it  is  a paradoxical  mo- 
ment to  be  quitting  the  scene. 
Seldom  has  so  short  a term  ctf 
office  witnessed  the  beginning 


of  so  much  that  will  fan  to  the 
successor,  not  tbe  first  actor, 
to  carry  forward:  all  of  it, 
though,  making  the  point 
about  Europe  that  he  insists 
he  wasn't  really  making 

The  consoiatian  is  that  he 
was  present  at  tbe  creation. 
Crammed  into  the  last  part  of 

1995  were  events  as  distant  as 
they  could  be  from  the  and  of 
history.  While  the  movie  that 
began  in  1945  ended  around 
1990,  the  new  movie,  as  Hol- 
brooke tends  to  think  of  it,  is 
unspooling  without  anybody 
having  much  Idea  what  the 
next  episodes  will  be.  In  the 
space  of  just  a few  weeks,  Rus- 
sia agreed  to  send  troops  to  op- 
erate under  American  com- 
mand, thousands  of  German 
soldiers  began  to  operate  for 
the  first  Hma  outside  Gen 
many,  France  re-joined  Nato 
proper.  Nato  mobilised  for  by 
for  its  most  serious  operation, 
and  its  enlargement  eastwards 
became  a more  imminent 
reality. 

AI1  these  could  be  positive 
developments.  But  they  are 
happening  against  a back- 
ground where  history,  so  for 
from  being  ended,  is  in  peril- 
ous flangw  of  being  raimadi* 


with  imponderable  conse- 
quences far  the  world.  Across 
the  entire  southeast  quadrant 
of  Europe,  where  frontiers 
drawn  80  or  more  years  ago 
have  been  kept  in  place  essen- 
tially by  the  Cold  War,  their 
mismatch  with  the  where- 


abouts of  peoples  could  always 
cause  widespread  eruptions. 
Bosnia  is  a tocsin  that  tolls  for 
the  fragile  artificialities  along 
every  border  from  Macedonia 
to  Hungary  to  Bulgaria  to 
Greece.  To  a geo-politician,  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  to 
do  rather  better  than  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George, 
kneeling  on  the  floor  at  Ver- 
sailles to  pore  over  the  Greater 
Balkans,  and  mis-reading  so 


catastrophically  the  shape  of 

both  maps  and  power. 

Tbe  first  departure  from  the 
1990s’  sleep-walking  script  was 
American.  America  did  indeed 
act.  When  President  Clinton 
came  to  power,  this  wasn’t 
supposed  to  happen.  The  presi- 
dent styled  himself  domestic, 
and  foe  nation  was  lured  into 
regarding  this  as  tbe  decade  of 
Asia,  in  which  Europe,  as  seen 
from  anywhere  west  erf  Wash- 
ington, was  old  hat  What 
we’ve  learned  is  that  this  can- 
not, actually,  be.  Clinton  has 
been  to  Europe  seven  times. 
Although  the  US  Is  a great  Pa- 
cific power,  it  is  not  an  Asian 
power  and,  with  the  exception 
of  South  Korea,  no  longer  has 
political  commitments  there 
for  which  it  would  ultimately 
fight.  Europe,  by  contrast, 
turns  out  still  to  be  its  inextri- 
cable interest. 

Washington  Was  as  dilatory 
as  Europe  in  getting  serious 
about  Bosnia.  When  Clinton 
eventually  committed  20,000 
US  troops,  he  did  so  .against 


every  indication  of  what  the 
public  wanted.  For  this  act  of 
political  courage,  however,  he 
has  been  rewarded  with  a ten 
point  rise  in  his  personal  rat- 
ings and  a big  party  swing  in 
tbe  polls.  Pending  some  disas- 
ter, the  American  public  is 
now  behind  the  military's  mis- 
sion. This  has  to  be  strictly 
limited.  Tbe  “Vietmalia"  syn- 
drome continues  to  touch  the 
psyche,  making  Americans 
terrified  of  mission  creep, 
which  led  variously  to  tbe 
Vietnam  catastrophe  and  tbe 
more  recent  humiliations  in 
Somalia.  That's  why  Nato 
won’t  be  going  on  a possibly 
futile  search  for  Radovan  Kar- 
adzic, and  why  12  months  is 
foe  limit  All  foe  same,  the  US 
commitment  Is  a momentous 
statement  of  purpose. 

Europe,  meanwhile,  didn't 


Europe,  in  a sense, 
has  no  choice. 
Turbulence 
threatens  to 
explode  all  around 


quite  sleep,  but  has  been  un- 
able to  rouse  itself  to  effective 
action  even  in  a much  lesser 
theatre  than  Bosnia,  namely 
the  Aegean.  Holbrooke’s 
phrase  referred  to  foe  absurd 
gunboat  crisis  over  Tmia,  foe 
uninhabited  rocks  close  to 
Turkey  where  Greece,  abetted 
by  a group  erf  Turkish  journal- 
ists, very  nearly  Tnanagad  to 
start  a war.  This  Greco-Turk- 
ish  wrestling  might  have  been 
more  smoothly  handled  if  foe 
European  Union  had  shown  it- 
self in  foe  smallest  degree 
capable  of  contributing  to  a so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  Cy- 
prus, one  of  its  new  candidates 
for  membership. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  tin 
year  of  Cyprus.  The  US,  again 
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Pictures  that  are 
still  worth  a 
thousand  words 


through  Mr  Holbrooke,  com- 
mitted diplomatic  resources  to 
seize  the  moment  But  the  EU 
has  been  foreclosed  from  play 
Log  a proper  part  by  its  inabil- 
ity to  agree  about  foe  simplest 
details.  Italy,  currently  hold- 
ing the  presidency,  is  sup- 
posed to  take  the  lead.  But  is 
the  Italian  foreign  minister 
acting  for  Europe  or.  less 
promisingly,  for  Italy?  Can  the 
EU  involvement  be  conducted 
with  clear  authority,  or  will 
foe  interested  nations,  Britain 
among  them,  be  whispering 
behind  their  hands  to  Wash- 
ington that  they  disagree  with 
this  or  that  EU  move? 

No  one  would  pretend  that 
operating  a foreign  policy  to 
encompass  nations  that 
stretch  from  Lisbon  to  Hel- 
sinki and  Stockholm  to  Athens 
will  be  simple.  The  only  time 
K worked  was  in  the  Gatt  ne- 
gotiations, when  the  EU  nego- 
tiator, Leon  Brittan,  was  given 
absolute  authority  which  not 
even  the  French  sought  to  de- 
stroy. Without  that,  there 
would  have  been  no  Gatt  deal. 

What  was  done  for  trade  Is 
by  no  means  naturally  replica- 
ble on  political  matters.  But 
foe  reflections  of  a geo-politi- 
cian say  that  foe  these  simply 
cannot  be  avoided.  Europe,  in 
a sense,  has  no  choice.  Turbu- 
lence threatens  to  explode  all 
around  it  Meanwhile,  it  fid- 
dles over  process  and  can't  get 
beyond  the  nice  futilities  of 
who  speaks  for  whom.  For  my 
part.  I think  this  is  more  ur- 
gent than  the  single  currency 
as  a test  of  the  EIT s purpose.  It 
also  happens  to  be  roughly 
where  “Europe"  came  in.  after 
foe  war.  Then,  too,  Acheson 
and  Dulles  saw  America  as  a 
poor  substitute  for  European 
integration,  which  they  were 
desperate  to  encourage.  Clin- 
ton’s reversion  fras  a more 
shaming  origin:  the  discovery 
that  the  US  alone  can  summon 
19  the  will,  never  mind  the 
means,  to  shape  our  own 
doorstep. 


Church 
in  a 
state 


n a less  and  less  formally 
Christian  nation,  it  is  a matter  of 
ime  before  disestablishment, 
argues  Madeleine  Bunting 


T 


HE  Church  of  Eng- 
land Is  balanced  un- 
comfortably be- 
tween its  praJomin- 
antly  Conservative- 
voting congregations  and  Its 
left-leaning  clergy.  Despite 
the  blaze  of  publicity  given  to 
the  survey  of  General  Synod 
members  yesterday,  this  is 
not  new,  the  cry  erf  a Church 
stuffed  with  pinkos  reverber- 
ated through  the  eighties.  The 
survey  simply  showed  that 
this  gap  between  priest  and 
faithful  continues  to  widen. 
But  this  small  shift  is  explo- 
sive stuff  because  it  conceals 
foe  on-going,  long-term  radi- 
cal transformation  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Once  a pillar  of  tbe  Estab- 
lishment the  Church  saw  its 
role  as  buttressing  foe  State. 
Being  a member  of  the  Church 
was  not  a choice  but  an  Ines- 
capable part  of  one’s  national 
and  political  identity.  Britain, 
Church,  Crown  and  State 
were  inextricably  linked  in  a 
tradition  which  provided  a 
remarkable  degree  of  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  security. 
Tbe  Church  erf  England  was 
dominated  by  the  middle  class 
and  its  role  was  essentially  to 
preserve  and  legitimise  the 
status  quo.  Thousands  cf  the 
ruddy-faced  majors  and  head- 
scarfed  women  who  file  into 
the  pews  on  Sunday  stiU  sub- 
scribe to  this  Church. 

But  all  that  is  changing. 
Christianity  has  become  a 
personal  choice  — often  taken 


in.  the  teeth  of  ridicule  — and 
with  that  comes  a greater 
degree  of  commitment.  The 
Gospel’s  radical,  revolu- 
tionary message  is  being  un- 
earthed: though  not  passed, 
yesterday's  calls  for  all  clergy 
to  be  paid  tbe  same  aroused 
passion  about  foe  Church's 
role  as  a model  to  society. 

What  lies  ahead  is  a much 
smaller,  but  much  more  com- 
mitted. band  of  believers  in 
which  th?  evangelical/ charis- 
matic movement  is  increas- 
ingly powerful:  according  to 
the  survey  it  touches  one 
church  in  four. 

As  the  authority  and 
respect  of  the  traditional  Es- 
tablishment crumbles  — 
watch  the 1 Crown  — the 
Church  Is  distancing  itselL 
and  wiginp  towards  alliance 
with  the  dispossessed.  This 
explains  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  Church  leaders 
now  refer  to  the  loss  of  £800 
million  in  property  specula- 


tion: they  actually  welcome  a 
poorer  church,  less  cushioned 
by  its  historic  wealth. 

The  Church  knows  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  traditional 
leverage  cm  power.  Only  last 
week,  Virginia  Bottomley 
gave  no  truck  to  Church  lead- 
ers' complaints  about  the  lot- 
tery. But  few  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  flits  power.  What  they 
will  have  instead  is  influence. 

In  foe  space  of  a generation, 
the  Church  has  dramatically 
scaled  down  its  400-year-old 
task  erf  guiding  a Christian. 


Cbfee.-. 


nationstate  to  being,  in  evan- 
gelical terms,  “salt  and  light” 

— salt  as  the  leaven  in  society, 
and  a light  In  the  darkness. 

Decline  has  prompted  this 
transformation.  Less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  country  are 
regular  church-going  Angli- 
cans; about  10  per  cent  of  Eng- 
land, a once- Christian 
country,  comprises  practising 
believers.  Now,  Christians 
are  a minority  in  an  intrusive 
Becular  culture  which  derides 
religious  belief.  Not  since  foe 
Raman  Empire  have  Euro- 
pean Christians  had  to  cope 
with  this. 

How  to  cope  with  decline? 
And,  mare  vexed,  what  should 
be  the  faithful’s  relationship 
to  secular  society?  Anglicans 


Share  this  dilemma  with  other 
denominations  — Catholicism 
is  equally  torn  — and  other 


religions.  Today's  survey  of 
the  Jewish  community 
sharply  illustrates  some  demo- 
graphic facts  which  could  al- 
most spell  the  end  of  Judaism 
in  a couple  of  generations. 

Faith  communities  have  a 
choice.  Either  they  retreat 
from  secular  culture  into 
what  has  been  called  foe 
“holy  huddle”,  thus  maintain- 
ing purity  of  belief  Or  they 
engage  with  secular  society 
and  preach  their  good  news. 

The  choice  triggers  bitter 
divisions  within  the 
churches.  Pope  John  Paul  H, 
with  his  darkly  pessimistic 
view  of  the  death-culture  of 
secular  society,  appears  to 
prefer  the  former,  as  do  many 
of  foe  growing  number  of  un- 
compromisingly born-again 
Christians  outside  the 
Church  of  England.  But  John 


Habgood,  foe  former  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  warned  foe 
Church  against  the  "holy 
huddle”  in  his  valedictory 
address  to  General  Synod  last 
summer  as  a sterile  dead-end. 

The  Church  of  England  is 
an  institution  in  transition. 
Disestablishment  is  probably 
just  a matter  of  time.  If  the 
House  of  Lords  is  reformed, 
will  foe  bishops  survive?  If 
they  do,  how  can  their  pres- 
ence be  justified  to  the  more 
numerous  Catholic  Church, 
or  even  the  growing  Muslim 
population?  Not  to  mention 
foe  thorny  issue  of  a remar- 
ried King  Charles  as  Defender 
of  Faiths.  There  is  also  an- 
other, more  fundamental 
question:  how  will  the 
Church  be  able  to  afford  the 
parish  system  by  the  middle 
of  the  next  century? 


The  man  who  would  topple  Boris 


David  Hears!  on  the  communist 
tipped  as  Russia’s  next  president 


GENNADY  Zyuganov 
will  today  be  nomi- 
nated as  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  foe 
Russian  Federation.  For  the 
delegates  of  500,000  party 
members  convening  in  Mos- 
cow, it  will  be  more  anoint- 
ment than  vote.  As  matters 
stand  now,  Zyuganov  Is  the 
man  most  likely  to  become 
Russia’s  next  president  when 
the  country  votes  in  June- 
The  general  election  last 
December  in  which  foe  com- 
munists reaped  23  per  cent  of 
the  vote  was  as  much  a per- 
sonal success  for  Zyuganov  as 
for  his  party.  Beforehand, 
Zyuganov  believed  other  aspi- 
rants such  as  Petr  Romanov, 
or  the  popular  ethnic  Kazakh, 
Aman  Tuleyev,  might  be  bet- 
ter placed  to  achieve  his  prin- 
cipal ambition:  uniting  the 
opposition  to  President  Boris 


Yeltsin  without  being 

branded  red. 

The  December  poll  polar- 
ised the  field  between  foe 
communists  and  Yeltsin  sup- 
porters. Success  has  quiet- 
ened dissent  among  the  20 
groups  bearing  .foe  commu- 
nist name.  The  two  mam  crit- 
ics of  foe  pragmatic  line 
shown  by  Zyuganov,  foe  neo- 
Stalinist  Viktor  Anpilov,  and 
Oleg  Shenin,  who  would  re- 
establish foe  Soviet  Union, 
both  declared  their  support 
for  him. 

But  differences  between  the 
three  remain  great  Anpilov, 
head  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist Workers  Party,  wants 
complete  renationalisation. 
Only  workers'  collectives 
have  the  right  of  ownership, 
hedahns. 

Zyuganov  in  contrast  is 
contantly  diluting  his  posi- 
tion on  privatisation.  His  lat- 


est formula  went  thus:  “Nor- 
mally working  privatised 
enterprises  would  not  be  na- 
tionalised. Tbose  which  are 
not  working,  we  have  to  make 
them  work.  Only  those  from 
which  aE  assets  have  been 
stripped  would  be  matter  for 
a criminal  Investigation."  De- 
spite foe  deliberate  vague- 
ness, it  is  clear  there  will  be 
no  expropriation  erf  property 
under  Zyuganov. 

Shenin,  who  heads  the 
Union  erf  Communist  Parties 
(CPSU),  would  re-establish 
the  borders  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  He  believes  bis 
party,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
be  successor  to  the  old, 
banned  Soviet  CP.  Zyuganov 
proposes  voluntary,  economic 
rather  than  territorial  re-inte- 
gration, for  which  foe  model 
Is  not  Mars  but  the  European 
Union- 

Anpilov  Is  quiescent  for 
now,  but  not  because  his 
parly  is  weak.  Like  others, 
Anpilov  supports  Zyuganov 
because  tbe  over-riding  first 
priority  is  to  topple  Yeltsin. 


This  objective  currently  disci- 
plines the  behaviour  erf  the 
communist  movement  as  a 
whole.  What  happens  if  a 
communist  victory  Is  secured 
may  be  a different  matter 

entirely. 

The  lack  of  open  dissent  be- 
tween the  rival  keepers  of  the 
communist  Holy  Grail  has 
given  Zyuganov  room  for  po- 
litical fence-building.  After 
two  months  of  consultations, 
he  is  on  speaking  terms  with 
ah  other  political  parties,  in 
preparation  for  the  formation 
of  a post-June  coalition. 

Only  two  parties  are  ex- 
cluded: Our  Home  Is  Russia, 
power  base  of  tbe  pro-Yeltsin 
prime  minister,  Viktor  Cher- 
nomyrdin, and  the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party,  led  by  ex- 
treme nationalist  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky. 

The  overall  aim  is  clear. 
Little  by  little,  Zyuganov  is 
transforming  ’himself*  into  a 
presidential  rather  than  fac- 
tional figure  — a man  who 
will  be  able  to  go  before  foe 
Russian  people  not  merely  as 


a “reformed”  communist  but 
as  a president  for  all  Russia. 

The  growing  potency  of 
Zyuganov’s  appeal  is  recog- 
nised by  current  government 
ministers  who  are  moving 
towards  communist  posi- 
tions. No  more  vociferous  op- 
ponent of  Nato's  long-delayed 
eastern  expansion  can  now  be 
found  than  the  defence  minis- 
ter, Gen  Pavel  Grachev.  Ev- 
geny Primakov,  the  new  for- 
eign minister,  is  busy 
rebuilding  ties  with  the 
Middle* East  and  Russia's  own 
"Near  Abroad”  — a policy  foe 
communists  have  advocated 
for  the  past  two  years. 

But  the  path  ahead  remains 
slippery.  Yeltsin,  who  will 
formally  announce  his  own 
re-election  bid  today,  has 
many  tricks  up  his  sleeve  and 
Is  already  trying  to  spend  his 
way  out  of  trouble.  There  are 
many  in  the  government  who 
have  much  to  lose,  possibly 
even  their  liberty,  if  the  com- 
munists win.  Zyuganov 
knows  the  battle  is  only 
beginning. 


Natasha  Walter 


THE  PUNTERS  are  pour- 
ing In.  They  are  stand- 
ing in  line  and  paying 
their  £7  and  doing  foe  right 
thing:  staring  at  foe  brilliant 
green  and  blue  eyes  of  the 
dead  man's  art  Why  do  they 
come?  What  are  they  looking 
for? 

“I  could  live  with  that  one. 
says  a woman  in  front  of  Ce- 
zanne's first  impressionist- 
style  landscape.  “That's 
right"  says  her  friend.  “Or 
that  one  — look,  lovely 
touches  of  red." 

“That  one  isn't  finished," 
says  a little  girl  of  about  five, 
straining  up  to  try  to  see  a 
crisp,  half-coloured  drawing. 
“I  think  it  was  bedtime.  I 
think  he  didn't  have  time  to 

finish  it" 

“She  looks  pissed  off,"  says 
another  woman,  tn  front  of  a 
portrait  of  Madame  Cezanne. 
“I  bet  he  gave  her  a hard 
time.”  “She  looks  like  I feel." 
says  her  friend. 

“Provence  is  impossible 
now,”  says  a large  man  in 
front  of  a picture  of  Mont 
Sainte-Victoire.  "All  those 
tourists  have  ruined  it” 

“He  couldn't  do  legs,  could 
he?"  says  a talkative  man  ea- 
gerly. “Look  at  that  knee  on 
the  left.  Right  out  of  propor- 
tion, isn't  it?  And  foe  foot  kind 
of  disappears.  Pity,  really.” 
“He  does  it  his  way.”  says  his 
woman  friend,  censoriously. 

“He  could  live  in  peace," 
says  another  man  to  his  friend 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  “No 
cars  or  television.  No  faxes. 
Maybe  be  was  the  last  painter 
to  live  like  that” 

And  so  they  go  through  foe 
exhibition,  every  one  finding 
his  or  her  own  words  to  de- 
scribe the  blotches  of  colour 
that  a man  lived  for.  The 
stories  they  tell  are  no  less  rel- 
evant than  foe  stories  of  the 
critics.  Indeed,  they  are  often 
the  same.  Cezanne's  bad 
draughtsmanship  in  his  bath- 
ers' pictures,  his  priestlike 
dedication  to  his  art  his  diffi- 
cult relations  with  women  — 
all  these  things  are  told  to  us 
by  experts.  Critics  also  tell  us 
that  the  arching  trees  in  one 
of  the  bathers'  pictures  make 
a huge  vagina,  and  that  the 
outstretched  hand  of  a lonely 
bather  by  rocks  is  the  rigid 
hand  of  a man  trying  not  to 
touch  his  erect  penis.  Whose 
stories  are  best? 

The  hype  surrounding  the 
Cezanne  exhibition  is  not  sim- 
ply foisted  on  the  public,  and 
foe  people  who  troop  through 
foe  galleries  are  not  faking 
their  involvement  and  enthusi- 
asm. Cezanne  fulfils  all  our  tra- 
ditional beliefs  about  the  art- 
ist, all  our  traditional  notions 
about  what  art  should  do. 
Because  Cezanne  sits  so 


perfectly  on  the  cusp  of  pre- 
modem  and  modem  art  we 
can  be  reassured  by  him.. He 
seems  to  hare  roots,  into  a 
time  when  painting  and  re- 
painting foe  perfect,  ample 
apple  next  to  the  perfect  vase 
was  a fit  exercise  for  art;  and 
he  seems  to  have  branches, 
into  a time  when  planes  and 
perspectives  began  to  dissoci- 
ate themselves  deliberately 
from  the  painted  scene.  He 
tells  us  where  we  come  from. 
He  tells  us  there  is  one  story 
of  art,  a story  that  leads  di- 
rectly from  Rembrandt  to 
Monet  to  Cezanne  to  Picasso 
to  Damien  Hirst  We  love  to 
believe  that  art  is  like  this,  a 
kind  of  relay  race  that  breasts 
the  finishing  tape  In  our  life- 
time. No  matter  that  a trip 
round  the  rest  of  foe  Tate  will 
reveal  the  broken-down  glit- 
ter of  impressionistic  Turners 
or  foe  strict  painterliness  of 
Stanley  Spencer  and  Lucien 
Freud.  Cezanne  gives  us  a 
story  we  can  understand. 

And  he  lived  like  a real  art- 
ist We  know  he  was  tortured 
and  unhappy.  A feature  in 
this  month's  Vanity  Fair 
reminds  us  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  touched.  We  know 
be  had  an  intense  attachment 
to  the  countryside.  Another 
feature  in  Vogue  sends  an  art 
critic  to  Provence  to  consider 
this  romantic  relationship.  So 
people  go  to  foe  exhibition  to 
get  in  touch  with  that  artistic 
sensibility’  that  is  relegated  to 
the  fringes  of  society,  a 
lonely,  tortured,  romantic 
sensibility-  Perhaps  we  hope 
to  be  uplifted  through  contact 
with  it. 

HIS  persona]  reasons  for 
painting  are  also  still 
furiously  debated.  Was 
he,  as  Waldemar  Januszczak 
proposes  in  the  Sunday 
Times,  “proselytising  for  an 
earthy,  unintellectual,  home- 
spun.  sensual.  French  way  of 
life  that  was  being  threatened 
by  new  urban  values”?  Or 
was  it  as  Andrew  Graham- 
Dixon  proposes  in  Vogue, 
“not  enough  for  him  to  be  a 
painter  of  ordinary  experi- 
ences. He  wanted  to  be  a 
grand  peintre,  a peak  in  foe 
grande  tradition "? 

Certainly,  it  seems  perverse 
to  worry  about  the  dumbing 
down  of  Britain  when  300,000 
people  are  queueing  to  see  for 
themselves  the  painter  who 
still  drives  such  debate. 

And  luckily,  foe  minute 
you  enter  foe  galleries,  the  ir- 
reducible meaninglessness  of 
art  takes  over.  Psychologists 
and  historians,  moralists  and 
biographers  need  art  to  make 
their  stories.  But  unlike 
much  contemporary  art, 
these  pictures  don't  need  the 
words  to  live.  Subtle  explana- 
tions of  intent  so  necessary 
for  foe  Turner  Prize  exhibits, 
become  oddly  redundant. 
This  exhibition  may  have 
been  hyped  through  such 
stories,  but  it  shakes  them  off 
easily  enough.  Patches  of 
colour  splash  the  walls,  lakes 
open,  apples  roll,  the  people 
are  hypnotised,  they  run  out 
of  words.  “Lovely  touches  of 
red,”  they  say  finally, 
truthfully. 


RISING 

DAMP? 

TACKLE  IT  WITH  WALLGUARD 


- A SYSTEM  IN  PRACTICE  FOR  OVER  SO  YEARS 


The  Wallguard  ceramic  tube  system  of  damp 
proofing  has  been  in  use  in  ancient  and  famous 
buildings  for  many  years.  A prime  example  is 
Westminster  Abbey  in  which  the  system  was  first 
fitted  in  1932  — and  was  recently 

added  to  by  Wallguard.  Jftth 

■ass-"- 

fi  Suitable  lor  anv  wpe 
of  nail  finish 

B^rpbK  available 
in  whiir  or  bremv 
lo  much  waD 

fl  Ceramic  tubes  tailor 
made  to  lit  any 
diiduKS  af  trail 

You  can  have  the  VbDgiurd  system  installed  la  year  home  to  combat  rising 
damp  or  replace  a conventional  damp  proof  course  that  has  tailed. 

Since  WjJJ guard  a normally  fined  from  the  outride.  anrtnl  waD  surfaces  and 
decorations  owd  not  be  disturbed  - unless  they  axe  already  badly  affected. 
Brick,  Stone.  Gram  re  etc. 

Whatever  thickness  of  waD 


we  can  do  r. 


NO  MAINTENANCE  NO  MESS  NO  FUS! 

A1k»  ask  abowt  our  condensation  and  mould  control  semre. 

WALLGUARD 

. YOU'RE  HOME  AND  DRY 
For  further  details  or  to  arrange  for  a survey 

PHONE  US  FREE  ON  0800  508608 

^ tin  ■■  tht  coupon  — m potup  required  to:  WiDgnari  Mjachotcr  M16  SHB. 


[9  dwnical  injection  has  failed  □ No  cx  tying  damp  proof  course 
!r  SfE-  dampproofcDunc  has  failed  □ Condensation  Control 
l □ f wnnld  fike  to  dttninatc  damp  oner  and  for  aQ 


Name. 


I Telephone  _ 


G7 


-Address. 


-Ifettcodc- 


Scmt  to-  WAH GUARD,  FREEPOST  MR  8787.  MANCHESTER  Ml*  SHB. 


10  OBITUARIES 


Bob  Paisley 

Boot  Room  boss 


BOB  PAISLEY,  the 
former  Liverpool 

manager  who  lias- 
died  aged  77,  lived 
in  the  shadow  of 
one  Aiifield  legend  but  cre- 
ated another.  Not  that  Paisley 
would  have  agreed  with  this 
description,  for  he  hated  the 
game's  flummery  and  hyper- 
bole and  never  departed  from 
the  simple  basics. 

Therein  Lay  his  greatness  as 
a manager.  Graeme  Souness 
once  acknowledged  that  “Bob 
Paisley  was  brilliant'',  while 
adding  that  “he  could  not  al- 
ways communicate  with  the 
players".  But  while  words 
were  not  Paisley’s  strongest 
point,  and  many  of  his  sen- 
tences trailed  away  into  infin- 
ity. he  possessed  two  traits 
essential  to  the  success  of 
anybody  in  football:  imagina- 
tive ideas  and  the  ability  to 
put  them  across. 

It  was  Paisley  who  bought  a 
bulky  Ray  Kennedy  from 
Arsenal,  slimmed  the  player 
down  and  converted  him  into 
one  of  the  best  left-sided  mid- 
fielders English  football  has 
seen.  Paisley  also  bought 
Kenny  Dalglish  from  Celtic 
after  Kevin  Keegan  had  left  to 
join  Hamburg,  and  Dalglish 
remains  the  most  gifted  foot- 
baller ever  to  wear  Liverpool 
red. 

Paisley  managed:  Liverpool 
for  nine  years  following  the 
unexpected  retirement  of  Bill 
Shankly  ater  the  team’s  over- 
whelming victory  against 
Newcastle  United  in  the  1974 
FA  Cup  final.  Such  had  been 
the  power  of  Sbankly’s  per- 
sonality, and  so  successfully 
had  his  teams  performed,  that 
at  the  start  of  the  following 
season  Liverpool  appeared  to 
be  operating  in  a vacuum. 

Paisley  was  a member  of 
the  Anfield  Boot  Room  back- 
room team,  bnt  was  not 


totally  unknown.  He  had, 
after  all.  appeared  in  252 
league  matches  for  Liverpool 
as  a stocky,  industrious  wing- 
half  but  seemed  fated  to  en- 
joy no  more  than  a passing 

glimpse  of  glory  in  the  shape 
of  an  England  B cap. 

In  the  1950  FA  Cup  semi- 
finals he  scored  the  opening 
goal  in  Liverpool’s  2-0  defeat 
of  Evert  on.  but  was  dropped 
for  Wembley.  Alongside  such 
illustrious  players  as  Billy 
Liddell  and  Albert  Stubbins. 
he  seemed  destined  to  be  one 
of  football's  spear-carriers. 

In  fact  Paisley  had  already 
collected  an  FA  Amateur  Cup 
winner’s  medal  before  taking 
up  the  game  professionally. 
Bom  In  Hetton.  he  joined  Liv- 
erpool as  a callow  20-year-old 
from  Bishop  Auckland  in  the 
spring  of  1939. 

"A  former  Liverpool  player, 
Andy  McGuigan,  met  me  at 
Lime  Street  station."  he 
recalled,  “and  he  took  me  up 
to  Anfield  where  I signed  for 
a wage  of  £5  a week  and  a £10 
signing-on  fee. 

‘1  never  dreamed  what  the 
future  would  hold  for  me.  Cer- 
tainly I never  ever  suspected 
that  more  than  half-a-century 
later  I would  be  a director, 
having  served  the  club  as 
player,  trainer,  physiothera- 
pist coach  and  manager." 

On  retiring  as  manager  at 
the  end  of  the  1982-83  season 
Paisley  stayed  on  at  the  club 
as  a director,  but  his  53-year 
association  with  Liverpool 
was  ended  by  ill  health  early 
in  1992. 

In  his  nine  years  as  man- 
ager Liverpool  won  13  tro- 
phies: three  European  Cups, 
six  league  championships, 
three  League  Cups  and  one 
Uefa  Cup.  Only  the  FA  Cup 
eluded  Paisley,  just  as  he  had 
missed  an  FA  Cup  medal  as  a 
player. 


He  took  over  a team  which 
was  as  talented  as  anything 
Anfield  had  seen  at  that  time 
and  eventually  produced 
something  even  better.  In 
1974  Liverpool  FC  contained 
Kevin  Keegan,  John  Tnshack. 
Steve  Heighway,  Emlyn 
Hughes  end  Phil  Thompson. 
Ian  Callaghan  and  Tommy 
Smith  were  still  around. 

Shaniriy  demanded  commit- 
ment and  passion  from  his 
players.  Paisley  wanted  this 
and  something  else:  patience 
and  the  sort  d intelligence 
that  would  add  European 
honours  to  Anfield' s domestic 
triumphs. 

He  bad  realised  what  was 
required  when  Liverpool 
were  taught  a footballing  les- 
son by  Red  Star  Belgrade  in 
the  European  Cup  in  1973. 
Shankly  might  dismiss  Red 
Star  as  “a  bunch  of  fancy 
men,"  but  Paisley  knew 
better. 

LATER  he  said:  “Our 
approach  was  a bit 
frantic.  We  treated 
every  match  like  a 
war.  The  strength  of 
British  football  lay  in  our 
challenge  for  the  ball  but  the 
continentals  took  that  away 
from  us  by  learning  how  to 
intercept.  We  discovered  it 
was  no  use  winning  the  ball  if 
you  finished  up  on  your 
backside. 

“The  top  Europeans 
showed  us  how  to  break  out  of 
defence  effectively.  The  pace 
of  their  movement  was  dic- 
tated by  the  first  pass.  We  had 
to  learn  how  to  be  patient  like 
that,  and  thtnfc  about  the  next 
two  or  three  moves  ahead 
when  we  had  the  ball" 

Paisley  used  constant  five- 
a-side  practice  sessions,  with 
tackling  kept  to  a minimum, 
to  get  the  message  across  to 
his  players.  In  1977  his 


approach  saw  Liverpool 
roundly  defeat  Borussia 
Moenchengladbach  in  Rome 
to  win  the  European  Cup. 
which  they  retained  a year 
later  by  beating  Club  Bruges 
at  Wembley  ami  regained  in 
Paris  in  1981  with  a win  over 
Real  Madrid. 

Throughout  all  his  tri- 
umphs Paisley  remained  the 
down-to-earth  former  Desert 
Rat  who  had  helped  liberate 
Rome  on  the  back  of  a tank. 
At  the  height  of  his 
fame  he  would  5tm  spend 
part  of  the  close  season  muck- 
ing out  a friend's  racing 
stables.  It  was  his  way  of 
unwinding. 

From  time  to  time  Paisley 
revealed  a surprisingly  dry 
wit  When  it  was  put  to  him 
that  Avi  Cohen,  the  Israeli  de- 
fender Liverpool  had  signed 
from  Macabbi  of  Tel  Aviv, 
might  not  want  to  play  on  Sat- 
urdays, he  shrugged  and  said 
so  what,  quite  a few  of  the  ex- 
isting team  did  not  want  to 
play  on  Saturdays. 

Paisley  had  little  time  for 
the  game’s  fads  and  fashions. 
“Some  of  the  jargon  is  fright- 
ening." he  said.  “They  talk  of 
‘getting  round  the  back’  and 
sound  like  burglars.  They  say 
‘you’ve  got  to  make  more  pos- 
itive runs’  or  ‘you’re 
too  negative’.  That  sounds 
as  though  you're  filling  the 
team  with  electricians.  But 
people  talk  like  this  without 
real  depth  or  knowledge  of 
what  they’re  really  talking 
about” 

Paisley  had  both  depth  and 
knowledge,  and  for  that  Liv- 
erpool will  be  forever  in  his 
debt 


David  Lacey 


Bob  Paisley,  football  manager, 
bom  January  23, 1919;  died  Feb- 
ruary 14. 1996 


The  Guardian  Thursday  February  15 199t> 


The  hot  seat . . . Bob  Paisley,  who  picked  np  the  reins  from  Bill  Shankly  at  Anfield,  offers  a view  from  the  bench 


Amelia  Rosselli 


Birthdays 


A life  lived  in  the  long  shadow  of  the  assassin 


Amelia  rosselli, 

one  of  Italy’s  most  ad- 
mired poets,  has  com- 
mitted suicide  at  the 
age  of  65  by  throwing  herself 
from  the  window  of  her  filth 
floor  apartment  near  the  Pi- 
azza Navona  in  the  centre  of 
Rome.  She  was  just  seven 
when  killers  of  Mussolini's 
secret  service  assassinated 
both  her  father.  Carlo  Ros- 
selli, and  his  brother  Neilo  in 
Paris.  It  was  an  event  which 
affected  her  throughout  her 
life. 

Carlo  Rosselli  had  been  a 
militant  in  the  Italian  anti- 
fascist movement  Giustizia  e 
Liberia  (Justice  and  Free- 
dom). the  surviving  members 
of  which  were  later  to  become 
the  nucleus  of  the  Partito  d’A- 
zione.  one  of  the  leading  resis- 
tance groups  of  the  second 
world  war.  Carlo  and  Neilo 
had  been  arrested  soon  after 
Mussolini's  purges  began  in 
the  1930s. 

They  had  been  sent  to  the 
island  of  Lipari,  off  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily,  one  of  the 
main  places  of  confinement 
for  Mussolini's  political  oppo- 
nents. but  bad  escaped  mid 
found  refuge  in  Paris,  where 
they  continued  to  fight  fas- 
cism. Then,  during  the  Span- 
ish civil  war,  Mussolini  or- 
dered the  elimination  of 
prominent  anti-fascist  Ital- 
ians living  abroad. 

This  was  the  background 
against  which  Amelia  Ros- 
selli grew  up.  The  assassina- 
tion of  her  father  and 
uncle  continued,  and  still  con- 
tinues. to  resonate  in  Italian 
life.  It  was  to  inspire  one  of 
Alberto  Moravia's  more  con- 
troversial novels.  The  Con- 
formist. although  this  caused 
some  resentment  in  the  Ros- 
selli family  because  they  felt 
its  eroticism  was  In  danger  of 
overshadowing  the  real  story. 
In  1970  the  novel  was  filmed 


Rosselli . . . encouraged  by  Pasolini  and  Attilio  Bertolucci 


to  great  acclaim  by  Bernardo 
Bertolucci. 

The  director’s  father,  the 
poet  Attilio  Bertolucci,  a 
friend  of  Amelia  and  admirer 
of  her  work,  told  me.  "Ber- 
nardo did  his  best  to  make  the 
story  seem  more  fictional. " 
He  recalled,  “I  first  met  Ame- 
lia tn  the  late  1950s  when  Pier 
Paolo  [Pasolini]  brought  her 


A soft  sonnet 


a soft  sonnet  is  all  the  strength  i have 

to  create,  full  easy  life  have  i ever  and  ever 

again  and  again  destroyed,  but  was  it  god  crying 

within  me  tum  out  all 

lightsl  No  love  be  granted  to  he  who 

hates  aB  love  save  life 

writ  on  paper  there  goes  my 

seed  wild  into 

death 

Amelia  RossdC  (writing  in  English}  in  Sleep  7953-1966,  published  1992 


to  dinner.  He  encouraged  her 
to  prepare  a collection  of  her 
poems  and  1 persuaded  Gar- 
zanti  to  publish  it” 

That  first  volume,  Varia- 
zioni  belUche  (Warlike  Varia- 
tions), came  out  in  1964  and 
has  recently  been  reissued 
with,  as  a preface,  an  article 
which  Pasolini  wrote  about 
her  for  the  influential  maga- 


zine Menabo  in  1963.  The 
trauma  of  the  deaths  of  her 
father  and  uncle  and  the  per- 
secution to  which  they  were 
subjected  became  a perma- 
nent torment  for  her.  When 
she  arrived  to  live  for  the  first 
time  in  Italy  in  1948,  at  the 
height  of  the  cold  war.  she 
thought  she  was  being  pur- 
sued by  the  CIA.  It  may  have 
been  true:  she  had  American 
connections  and  was  herself  a 
militant  with  the  Italian  Com- 
munist Party.  Quite  recently 
she  told  Attilio  Bertolucci 
that  the  American  secret  ser- 
vice was  spying  on  her.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  see  her  perse- 
cution complex  as  a product 
of  the  horrible  reality  of  her 
childhood. 

With  her  mother,  who  was 
English,  she  had  left  Paris 
shortly  before  the  Germans 
arrived  to  occupy  it  Alter  a 
spell  in  England  they  went  to 
the  US  where,  as  anti-fascists, 
they  were  helped  by  the  Maz- 
zini  Society  in  New  York. 
They  found  a home  on  a form 
in  Larchmont  where  Amelia 
grew  op  enjoying  rural  life 
and  breathing  the  same  air 
that  Fitzgerald  had  appreci- 
ated. She  later  looked  back  on 


this  period  as  the  happiest 
time  of  her  life. 

After  the  war,  while  her 
brother.  John,  chose  to  stay 
In  England,  Amelia  went  to 
Italy  with  the  aim  of  studying 
music  there.  She  learned  the 
violin  and  the  piano,  quickly 
becoming  obsessed  with  do - 
decaphony  to  the  point  of  go- 
ing to  Darmstadt  to  study 
under  Stockhausen.  She 
worked  for  a time  with  John 
Cage,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  her  musical  studies  af- 
fected her  poetry- 

She  published  several 
books,  prose  as  well  as  poetry, 
over  the  decades,  the  most 
recent  being  Sleep  — with  the 
title  in  English.  She  spoke 
English  as  well  as  French  and 
Italian.  One  critic.  Antouella 
Anedda,  praised  the  "ironic 
wisdom”  of  these  last  verses 
which  succeeded,  she  said, 
"in  conjugating  withdrawal 
and  boldness,  brutality  and 
purity." 


John  Francis  Lana 

Worthless  as  mas  her  itinerary 
to  fame  / she  collapsed  unex- 
pectedly into  a mirrored  / 
frame  which  was  the  sordid 


history  of  the  resistance  of  the 
few  to  the  worlds'  / massacre. 


who  is 

writing  a biography  of  Ame- 
lia Rosselli.  adds:  Recogni- 
tion, for  one  of  Italy’s  major 
modern  poets  has  been  slow 
and  tragically  overshadowed 
by  a family  history  inextrica- 
bly tied  to  the  fate  of  a much 
troubled,  and  still  threatened, 
democracy. 

Bom  in  exile,  she  was  Ita- 
ly’s very  own  etrangere  — an 
"honorary  homeless  citizen  of 
Cosmopolis”,  as  Pasolini  af- 
fectionately called  her,  whose 
deep,  husky,  ( rauco ) spoken 
accent  betrayed  her  foreign 
background.  Naturally 
reserved,  wide-eyed,  startled, 
even  graceful  in  her  ungainii- 
ness,  Amelia  kept  a circum- 
spect if  slightly  ironic  dis- 
tance from  official  literary 
circles,  and  led  a jealously 
guarded  private  life.  Her 
friends  remember  her  warm, 
enthusiastic  commitment  to 
poetry,  her  own  and  that  of 
others.  She  enjoyed  reading 
in  public,  which  she  did  with 
a rigorous,  cadenced  rhythm 
which  betrayed  her  musical 
background. 

Fragility  and  an  unshake- 
able  commitment  character- 
ise her  poetry.  Irrespective  of 
which  language  she  wrote  in 
— and  at  one  point,  early  in 
her  career,  she  wrote  in 
French.  English  and  Italian  — 
Amelia  inhabited  the  space  of 
poetry  like  one  who  has  been 
dispossessed  and  yet  is  not 
disaffected,  or  truly  alienated. 

In  language  she  sought  the 
tension,  and  the  sacrifice, 
that  would  allow  her  to  ex- 
press that  other,  deeper  ten- 
sion that  threatened  to  tear 
her  apart  the  separation,  dis- 
possession. violence  of  total 
solitude  which  no  longer  be- 
long to  the  poet  alone,  but  to 
all  of  us. 


Rosselli’s  poetry  strives  for 
"a  perfection  it  cannot 
achieve”,  as  Paulin  says  at 
Coleridge,  because  violence 
and  death  are  close  by.  ready 
to  strike:  “we  have  newly 
learned  to  sin.  to  sing  that  / 
is,  with  the  hatchet  behind 
our  / shoulders  but  neverthe- 
less we  / sing  / wildly  / 
before  god  discovers  our  dis- 
grace, quick  hidden  in  foe 
win^  of  all  / falsehood,  joy  is 
an  everlasting  / sorrow." 

Rosselli  did  not  court  death, 
nor  did  she  always  confront  it 
as  am  internal  self-destructive 
drive.  She  encountered  it  as  a 
girl  of  seven,  as  something 
ugly  and  menacing,  in  the 
faceless  violence  of  political 
murder,  and  fought  it  with 
the  fury  of  indignation. 

Her  “war-like"  poetry  — in- 
deed, Variazioni  belUche  was 
the  title  of  her  first  book  — is 
both  belligerent  and  bellicose 
in  its  refusal  to  accept  the 
reality  of  violence  thrust 
upon  her.  " Let  us  count  the 
numberless  dead!  The  dance 
is  nearly  over  / death,  file 
swallow  lying  wounded  on 
the  ground,  illness  / depriva- 
tion, poverty  and  the  devil  are 
my  charge  of  explosive.” 

Hell  — be  it  History  with  a 
capital  H,  or  that  other  pri- 
vate “storia”  indissolubly 
tied  to  it  like  the  wire  of  a 
detonator  — is  always 
‘loomed  out  / with  perfect 
bands”,  as  poetry  becomes 
the  space  where  the  battle  is 
fought' with  Immense  cour- 
age, compassion  and  “.obedi- 
ence” to  one's  own  human 
and  poetic  destiny.  “Fallen  on 
the  line  of  battle”  C'Caduta 
sulla  Hwab  di  battaglia”,  Var- 
iaztani  belUche)  acquires  in 
this  case  a .poignancy  that 
defies  rhetoric. 


Sir  Harold  Beeley,  historian, 
former  ambassador,  87;  Claire 
Bloom,  actress.  65;  Frank 
Dunlop,  theatre  director.  89; 
The  Rev  Dr  Leslie  Griffiths, 
president,  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, 54;  Desmond  Haynes, 
cricketer,  40;  Troy  Kennedy 
Martin,  screenwriter,  64;  Jane 
Seymour,  actress,  45;  Clare 
Short.  Labour  MP,  50. 


Death  Notices 


BOttt.  Joanna  CacUa  ( 
on  Friday  9th  Fobniary  after  a Iona  lUnaa* 
Mounted  by  Her  children  Ntdcy.  Antoma. 
(amity  and  tnendi.  Cremation  al  Weal  Herts 
Crematorium  at  1230pm  on  Wednesday 
Ztsl  February.  Any  donations  to  Medical 
Foundation  lor  Wanna  oi  Torture  or  Art 
Collection  Fund  or  Bowers.  Enquiries  ao 
Goodcntkb  Funeral*.  SI  Attune  0t727 
863177. 

FETTES.  On  Friday  February  9Ui  1996. 
Nancy  poacoluly  in  St  Francis  Hospice. 
Hie  vkA  tavad  sister  of  the  late  David 
Fanes,  loved  aunt  of  Poter  ana  Sisan  and 
great  and  loving  friend  of  Vera  Burrows. 
Respected  and  rovered  htudnusbcoa  of 
Shenbury  Junior  School.  Newham  from 
1M6-197&  Funeral  aervtco  to  lake  place  on 
Tuodmr  Peoruary  30th  at  Si  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin Church.  Sheffield.  Essex  oi  2 lSom  tot- 
lowed  by  committal  at  South  Essex  Croma- 
toctum.  Upmlsbr  at  3.15pm  Flower*  may 
be  sent  or  donations  it  desired  to  SL  Pran- 
as Hospice  do  Bennetts  (Brentwood)  Lid. 
120  Ktgfr  Street  Brentwood.  Essex  CM1J 
4AS.  tef  01277  210104 


Is  (formerly  Johnson)  (Bad 
tragically  fldi  February  on  her  42nd  birth- 
day Cowed  and  missed.  Funeral  will  be 
held  Tuesday.  20  February.  3.00pm.  Co- 
operative Cnaael.  Whitta  Road.  Manor 
Par*.  London  torsi  478  5108).  Family  now- 
are  only  please 


Birtfidays 


OBITER  EmBy  Christine  Ashley,  Happy 
1st  Birthday,  to™  tram  mummy  and  daddy. 
■To  place  your  announcement  idspnone 
0171  6119060 


Amelia  Rosselli,  poet,  born 
March  28. 1930;  died  February 
11,1996 


IISEWLL 
POWBtTO 
CHEAT  DEATH 

Wa  do.  IQdney  research  saves 
fives.  So  do  legacies. 

NATIONAL 
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S Archest  Court.  StuMty 
Huntingdon. 
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Tree  protest 

NO-3  CMG  were  very  anxious 
to  be  chums  with  Lora  Glas- 
gow so  they  offered  to  blow 
up  an  old  tree  stump  for  him 
and  he  was  very  grateful  and 
he  said  don't  spoil  the  planta- 
tion of  young  trees  near  it 
because  it  is  the  apple  of  my 
eye  and  they  said  no  of  course 
not  we  can  blow  a tree  down 
so  that  it  falls  on  a sixpence 
and  Lord  Glasgow  said  good- 
ness you  are  clever  and  he 
asked  them  all  to  luncheon 
for  the  great  occasion.  So  CoL 
Dumford-Slater  DSO  said  to 
his  subaltern,  have  you  put 
enough  explosive  in  the  tree. 
Yes.  sir.  75ibs.  Is  that  enough? 
Yes  sir  I worked  it  out  by 


mathematics.  It  is  exactly 
right.  Well  better  put  in  a bit 
more.  Very  good  sir. 

And  when  Col  Slater  had 
bad  his  port  he  sent  for  the 
subaltern  and  said  subaltern 
better  put  a bit  more  explo- 
sive in  that  tree . . . Then  they 
all  went  out  to  seethe 
explosion  and  CoL  DSDSO 
said  you  will  see  that  tree  fell 
flat  at  just  that  angle  where  it 
will  hurt  no  young  trees  and 
Lord  Glasgow  said  goodness 
you  are  clever.  So  soon  they 
lit  the  fuse  and  waited  for  file 
explosion  and  presently  the 
tree,  instead  of  tailing  quietly 
sideways,  rose  50  feet  into  the 
air  taking  with  it  half  an  acre 
of  soil  and  the  whole  of  the 
young  plantation. 

And  the  subaltern  said  Sir  I 
have  made  a mistake,  it 
should  have  been  seven  and  a 
half  pounds  not  75. 

Lord  Glasgow  was  so  upset 
he  walked  in  dead  silence 
back  to  his  castle  and  when 
they  came  to  the  tum  of  the 
drive  in  sight  of  his  castle 
what  should  they  find  but 
that  every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
building  was  broken. 

So  Lord  Glasgow  gave  a lit- 
tle cry  and  ran  to  hide  his 


emotion  in  the  lavatory  and 
there  when  he  pulled  the  plug 
the  entire  ceiling,  loosened 
by  the  explosion,  fell  on  his 
head. 

From  a letter  by  Evelyn  Waugh 
to  Laura  Waugh,  reprinted  in 
the  John  Muir  Trust  Jour- 
nal The  letter  is  published  in 
the  Oxford  Book  of  Letters 
(OOP).  Thanks  to  Tim  Craoen. 

Who?  Me? 

EVERYTHING  concerning 
the  Serb  republic  is  in  my 
hands.  I want  a free  society 

and  a market  economy.  Our 
state  is  a democracy,  and  we 
did  not  commit  a single  crime 
...  This  is  a civil  war.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  second 
world  war,  and  there  are 
many  things  that  happened 
that  were  not  the  policy  of  my 
command.  Our  policy  was  not 
ethnic  deansing  or 
imprisoning  the  civilian 
population.  The  Muslims  did 
terrible  things.  We  had 
prisoners  of  war,  but  we 
didn’t  kill  them . . . If  the 
Hague  was  areal  juridical 
body.  I would  be  ready  to 
relate  to  them  and  go  there  to 
testify,  or  do  so  on  television . 


But  it  is  not  a juridical  body. 
It  is  apolitical  body  that  was 
created  to  blame  the  Serbs.  I 
issued  the  strongest  order  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  my  command  was  to 
stick  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  There  are  many 
others  who  ruined 
Yugoslavia.  What  about  Alija 
Izetbegovtc?  [Bosnia's 
Muslim  president]  He  is 
responsible  for  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  as  was  Hitler.  Alija 
Izetbegovic  has  destroyed 
more  than  Hitler . . . We  have 
discovered  more  than  SO 
mass  graves  of  Serbs  killed  by 
Muslims  around  Srebrenica 
in  1993.  There  are  10  to  60 
people  In  each  of  those 
graves.  Nobody  under  my 
command  would  dare  kill 
those  who  were  arrested  or 
captured  as  prisoners  of  war. 
We  would  appreciate  any 
evidence  [the  war  crimes 
tribunal]  can  submit  to  us.  If 
they  give  us  evidence,  we  will 
try  suspected  criminals  here. 
Bosnian  Serb  president 
Radovan  Karadzic,  indicted 
for  war  crimes  by  the 
international  tribunal  in  the 
Hague : interviewed  in 
Newsweek. 


Old  world 

A MERE  strike  could  never 
sever  the  elegant  relationship 
between  French  women  and 
couture.  So  I was  quite 
convinced,  as  the  Eurostar 
slid  into  an  empty  Gare  du 
Nord  that,  in  spite' of  the 
industrial  unrest  which  had 
brought  Paris  to  a standstill, 
the  Bal  Crillon  des 
Debutantes  would  still  be  on. 
The  Crillon  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  hotels  in  the  world 
and,  enfite,  with  lovely  young 
women  showing  couture  bail 
gowns  to  a glittering  array  of 
guests,  it  was  quite  a sight  - 
The  French  really  do  dress  up 
for  this  sort  of  evening,  in  a 
way  that  English  women 
rarely  bother  to.  Having  said 
that  the  three  English  girls 
modelling  dresses  by  Amanda 
Wakely.  Anouska  Hempel  and 
Vivienne  Westwoodshowed 
what  can  be  achieved,  while 
Emilie  Jarre  in  Bruce  Oldfield 
personified  the  entente 
cordlale. . . 

Every  woman  who  chairs  a 
ball  committee  undertakes  a 
Herculean  task,  as  does  every 
mother  whose  daughter  gets 
married.  For  the  two  events  to 


take  place  within  a couple  of 
weeks  would  exhaust  most 
people,  but  Mrs  Susan 
Bernerd  has  reserves  of 
energy  of  which  the  rest  of  us 
can  only  dream,  and  she 
poured  them  into  making  the 
third  Bamardo  Ball  at  the 
Savoy  better  than  ever.  Her 
vice-chairman  Mrs  Bernard 
Teltscher  and  strong 
committee  had  also  worked 
their  socks  off.  while  the 
icing  on  the  cake  was 


Jennifer's  world . . . H&Q 


provided  by  Mr  Andrew  Neil, 
who  proved  an  extremely 
effective  auctioneer, 
managing  to  persuade 
bafigoets  to  bid  fiercely 
against  one  another . . . 

Mr  John  Asprey  gave  a very 

splendid  cocktail  party  in 
Asprey’s  Bond  Street  shop,  at 
which  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  some  of  their  amazing 
stock. . .The  party  was  full  of 
smart  people,  but  Mr  Claus 
von  Billow  told  me  that 
upstairs  were  two  old  bags  of 
real  quality — matching 
silver-embossed  shoulder- 
high  travelling  cases  made 
from  Nile  crocodile  skin, 
designed  to  be  carried  on  an 
elephant ... 

Viscount  March  wood  gave 
one  ofhis  very  enjoyable 
luncheons  at  Most  & 
Chandon’s  London 
headquarters.  They  are 
always  great  fun,  combining 
as  they  do  an  opportunity  to 
drink  a glass  or  two  of  Dom 
P&rignon  1985 with  the  chance 
to  meet  interesting  people, 
such  as  the  comedians  Mr 
Ronnie  Corbett  and  Mr  Jimmy 
Tarbuck. . . 

Jennifer’s  Diary  goes  on  in 
Harper’s  & Queen. 


Cover  art 

Q,  DID  YOU  design  the  album 

cover? 

A.  Yes,  with  the  help  of  a 
graphic  designer.  We  asked 
for  Earth  but  they  put  Jupiter 
on  there. 

Q.  Your  record  label  is  part  of 
Virgin  Records,  which  has  a 
strong  history  of  progressive 
rock.  Do  you  identify  with 
that  musical  style? 

A.  Well,  Faust  put  out  a cou- 
ple of  records  on  Virgin. 

Q.  Genesis,  too. 

A.  I’ve  been  toldni  get  into 
them  some  day,  but  Invisible 
Touch  just  put  me  off. 

Q-  Do  you  dress  up  for  your 

stage  show? 

A.  No,  Uke  Genesis,  HI  have 
to  grow  into  that. 

Ed  Ruscha,  leader  of  psyche- 
delic rockers  Maids  of  Gravity, 
Interviewed  in  Cover. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jaoels.  E- 
tnailjackdaiDtS-guardianxo.uk ; 
fax 0171 7134366;  Jack- 
daw, The  Guardian,  119 Far- 
ringdon  Road,  bandon  EClR 
3ER. 
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Cosmetics 
stirred  up 
as  Unilever 
agrees  deal 


Roger  Corn 


TURMOIL  in  the  cos- 
metics industry, 
which  has  seen  sev- 
eral leading  houses 
change  hands  in  the  past  few 
years,  continued  yesterday 
with  an  agreed  bid  by  Uni- 
lever to  buy  Helene  Curtis  In- 
dustries for  $770  million  (£500 
million). 

The  owner  of  brands  such 
as  the  Salon  Selectrves  hair- 
care  products  will  add  to  Uni- 
lever's growing  business  in 
perfumes  and  other  personal 
products,  which  has  been 
built  up  through  acquisitions 
of  Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Eliza- 
beth Arden,  Fabergfe  and  Cal- 
vin Klein. 

The  industry  has  seen  un- 
precedented upheavals  in 
recent  years  as  many  family 
houses  have  sold  out  to  multi- 
nationals. and  other  pri- 
vately-owned businesses  have 
changed  ownership. 

Only  last  week  die  owner  of 
America's  Revlon,  entrepre- 
neur Ron  Perelman.  an- 
nounced plans  to  sell  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  company's 
shares  in  the  market  after 
several  previous  attempts  at 
partial  flotation  had  failed. 

Revlon  was  acquired  by  Mr 
Perelman  six  years  ago. 

He  has  been  pipped  by  Es- 
tee  Lauder,  the  family-owned 
business  which  pulled  off  a 
successful  share  offering  of  12 
per  cent  of  the  company  last 
November. 

The  French  company 
L’Oreal.  part-owned  by 
Nestle.  Unilever’s  rival,  also 
plunged  into  the  takeover 
scene  recently.  At  the  end  of 
last  month  L’Oreal  beat  the 
German  company  Jon  A 
Benckiser  with  a bid  of  over 
$600  million  for  Maybelline, 
the  Memphis  owner  of  Expert 
Eyes  and  other  beauty  prod- 
ucts. 

L’Oreal  itself  has  long  been 
surrounded  by  speculation 
about  its  relationship  with 
Nestle.  The  Swiss  company 
has  been  expected  eventually 
to  move  in  and  take  fall  con- 
trol of  its  French  associate. 

Helene  Curtis  represents 
just  the  latest  in  a steady 


stream  of  acquisitions  by  Uni- 
lever as  the  group  has  sought 
to  build  its  US  presence  and 
move  the  weight  of  its  activi- 
ties towards  products  which 
earn  higher  profit  margins. 

Last  month  Unilever  agreed 
to  pay  $570  million  fbr  Diver- 
sey.  the  speciality  chemicals 
unit  of  Molson  of  Canada. 
Last  week,  the  group  an- 
nounced it  was  reorganising 
its  European  foods  business 
to  cut  costs  and  boost  profit 
margins,  at  a cost  of  £225  mil- 
lion, Most  of  the  costs  will  hit 
the  European  fbods  business. 

Unilever,  which  is  also 
strong  in  detergents  and  has  a 
substantial  business  else- 
where around  the  world  as 
well  as  Europe  and  the  US, 
has  about  15  per  cent  of  its 
global  sales  in  toiletries.  That 
amounts  to  about  £4.8  billion. 

The  attraction  is  in  the 
greater  defensiveness  of  high, 
profile  personal  products, 
compared  with  run-of-the-mill 
detergents  and  packaged 
groceries.  Even  companies  as 
large  as  Unilever  have  come 
under  intense  pressure  from 
retailers,  especially  in 
Europe,  who  have  forced 
down  profit  margins  on  such 
routine  products. 

Grocery  manufacturers 
have  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  retailers’  own 
brands  without  cutting  prices 
and  boosting  marketing  bud- 
gets. Perfumes  and  other  lead- 
ing cosmetic  brands  have 
been  less  susceptible  to  such 
pressure,  as  well  as  selling  at 
higher  profit  margins  to  start 
with. 

Helene  Curtis  will  add  sales 
of  $1.3  billion,  which  last  year 
produced  a profit  of  $36  mil- 
lion. It  employs  more  than 
3,000  people,  two-thirds  of 
whom  work  in  the  US.  It  also 
has  operations  in  Japan.  Can- 
ada and  Australia,  as  well  as 
the  UK. 

“Helene  Curtis  has  strong 
brands  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can hair-care  and  deodorant 
markets  and  this  acquisition 
will  improve  our  position, 
which  has  been  under-repre- 
sented in.  comparison  with 
our  international  presence,” 
Robert  Phillips,  a Unilever  di- 
rector said. 


Taxpayers  ‘will 
lose£1.1bn’ 
with  DIY  system 


Self-assessment 
may  prove  to  be 
bad  news  for  some. 
Ian  Wylie  reports 

ABOUT  30  million  tax- 
payers will  unwit- 
tingly band  over  more 
than  £5.5  billion  in  unnec- 
essary tax  this  year  and 
could  be  stung  for  a further 
£1.1  billion  next  year  when 
self-assessment  is  intro- 
duced, according  to  a 
report  published  yesterday. 

Research  carried  out  by 
the  analyst  Mintel  for  Inde- 
pendent Financial  Adviser 
Promotion  says  £6.6  billion 
in  tax  will  be  paid  need- 
lessly in  1996/97.  partly  be-' 
cause  of  errors  and  misun- 
derstandings thrown  up  by 
the  allegedly  simpler 
regime  of  self-assessment. 

The  claims  were  dis- 
missed by  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue as  “ridiculous”. 

At  least  9 million  people 
will  be  expected  to  assess 
their  own  tax  liabllities  for 
the  tax  year  beginning 
April  1996.  While  tax  of- 
fices should  pick  up  and 
correct  any  errors  of  calcu- 
lation. taxpayers  wall  be 
responsible  for  claiming  all 
their  allowances- 
Failure  to  submit  an  as- 
sessment on  time  will 

result  in  an  immediate  £ioo 
fine,  a Anther  £100  charge 
after  a six-momth  delay  mad 
dally  fines  of  £60  for  contin- 
ued delays.  If  payment  is 
late  the  Revenue  wiU  im- 
pose a S per  cent  surcharge 


on  amounts  overdue  for 
more  than  28  days,  and  a 
farther  5 per  cent  if  still 
unpaid  after  six  months. 

M intel's  forecasts  for 
1996/97  have  been  based  on 
the  self-assessment  regime 
in  Australia.  Of  the  1 mil- 
lion people  andited  by  the 
Australian  Tax  office  since 
self-assessment  was  intro- 
duced eight  years  ago.  more 
than  70  per  cent  were  found 
to  have  errors  in  their  tax 
returns  with  an  average 
liability  of  £650  in  back 
taxes  and  penalties. 

The  Inland  Revenue, 
however,  says  that  self-as- 
sessment will  save  taxpay- 
ers up  to  £250  million  by 
cutting  out  the  need  for  as- 
sessment appeals  and 
amendments.  A spokes- 
woman said:  “There  is  no 
evidence  to  support  the 
report’s  assertions.  Self-as- 
sessment in  Australia  cov- 
ers all  taxpayers  and  is  not 
comparable  to  the  regime 
being  introduced  here." 

Three  out  of  four  people 
in  the  UK  already  pay  an 

overage  of  £180  in  unneces- 
sary tax.  because  they  dp 
not  manage  their  tax  af- 
fairs properly-  During  the 
current  financial  year, 
Mintel  expects  £1.06  billion 
to  be  wasted  by  30  million 
taxpayers  who  have  long- 
term bank  or  bnilding  soci- 
ety savings  but  do  not  hold 
them  in  TESSAs,  and  by 
more  than  4 million  non- 
taxpayers  who  are  not  reg- 
istered to  receive  their  in- 
terest gross.  Up  to 
£930  billion  will  be  for- 
feited through  poor  inheri- 
tance tax  panning. 
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France  7.53 
Germany  2-20 
Greece  389-00 
Honfl  Kc*g  11-70 
India  55.32 
Ireland  0 955 
Israel  4.77 


idly  2.385 
Malta  0.5425 
Netherlands  2.47 
New  Zealand  2.24 
Norway  9.65 
Portugal  22S.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5.72 


Singapore  2.13 
Soutn  Mica  543 
Spain  184.50 
Sweden  10.60 
Switzerland  1785 
Turkey  93.943 
USA  1.5025 


Stolen  cash 
‘laundered 
and  used 
to  boost 
Asil  Nadir’s 
prize  bulls’ 


Ian  King 


Elizabeth  Forsyth  yesterday.  She  denies  handling  stolen  money  photograph:  seam  smith 


MONEY  allegedly  stolen 
by  Polly  Peck  tycoon 
Asil  Nadir,  and  laundered  by 
his  personal  assistant,  Elisa- 
beth Forsyth,  was  used  to  buy 
bull  semen,  an  Old  Bailey 
court  was  told  yesterday. 

The  semen  was  used  to  “im- 
prove the  testosterone  levels 
of  Mr  Nadir’s  prize  bulls  at 
Baggrave  Farm,  his  Leicester- 
shire estate,  the  court  was 
told. 

The  tale  came  as  Geoffrey 
Robertson.  Mrs  Forsyth's  QC. 
martp  his  opening  address  to 
jurors,  in  which  he  said  it 
was  a rich  irony  that  Mrs  For 
syth,  “of  all  the  people  who 
made  their  excuses  and  left 
when  Polly  Peck  collapsed, 
should  be  on  trial. 

Mrs  Forsyth  denies  two 
charges  of  handling  money 
stolen  by  Mr  Nadir  between 
October  16  and  20, 1989. 

Mr  Robertson  said  that  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  of- 
fences, Mr  Nadir  was  consid- 
ered a god  by  Polly  Peck’s 
shareholders,  having  built 
the  business  into  png  of  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  companies. 

He  said  Mr  Nadir,  who  fled 
to  Cyprus  in  1993,  had  won  a 
Queen's  Award  for  Industry 
was  fawned  on  by  the  Conser- 
vative Party,  to  which  he  do- 
nated large  sums  through 
Polly  Peck  subsidiary  Unipac 
and  had  regularly  attended 
lunches  at  10  Downing  Street 
hosted  by  the  then  Prime 
Minister.  Margaret  Thatcher. 

He  said:  “You  can’t  begin  to 
consider  the  charge  against 
Mrs  Forsyth  unless  you  con- 
clude that  Mr  Nadir  is  guilty 
I don’t  represent  Asil  Nadir, 
and  no  one  Is  here  to  put  for- 
ward his  defence,  which  is 
profoundly  unsatisfactory.1 

Earlier,  David  Calvert 
Smith,  the  Crown  QC,  told  ju 
rors  that  Mrs  Forsyth  had 
carried  thousands  of  pounds 
in  cash  as  she  laundered 
some  £400,000  stolen  by  Mr 
Nadir. 

He  said  the  money  had  been 
transferred  from  a Polly  Peck 
bank  account  in  London  to  an 
account  in  Geneva,  where  it 
was  collected  in  cash  by  Mrs 
Forsyth. 

Most  of  the  money  was  later 
paid  to  AJ  Bekhor.  a stock- 
broker owed  by  Mr  Nadir, 
while  the  remainder  was  paid 
into  the  Baggrave  Farm  ac- 
count 

The  case  continues  today. 


Hanson  shares  continue  retreat 


Roger  Cowe 


HANSON’S  shares  yes- 
terday continued  to  fell 
in  the  wake  of  its  de- 
merger plans  after  the  con- 
glomerate disclosed  that  all 
its  continuing  businesses  are 
struggling  to  match  last 
year’s  profit  levels. 

. The  company,  which  plans 
to  split  into  four  units,  re- 
ported that  first  quarter  pre- 
tax profits  had  fallen  by  £10 

TnvHlnr'  tn  f mfllinn 

The  shares  fell  3.25p  to 
180.25p,  which  compares  with 
the  price  of  211.5p  immedi- 
ately after  the  demerger  an- 
nouncement 

City  analysts,  who  had 


PolyGram 
hankers  after 
the  days  of 
big-selling 
golden  oldies 


largely  anticipated  the  profits 
fall,  were  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  recovery  in  chem- 
ical prices  and  by  support  for 

their  estimates  of  the  break- 
up price  of  the  group  at 
around  180p- 

Chairman  Lord  Hanson 
said  the  results  were  In  line 
with  expectations  following 
last  year's  demerger  of  the 
miscellaneous*  US  businesses 
inUSl. 

"We  are  ahead  of  last  year 
after  adjusting  for  USI  contri- 
butions”, be  said. 

But  that  increase  came  only 
because  of  the  contribution 
from  Eastern,  the  electricity 
company  acquired  last  year. 
It  added  £75  million  to  group 
profits  and  Hanson  said  its 


profits  for  the  full  year  would 
be  higher  than  originally  an- 
ticipated. 

Excluding  Eastern's  profits, 
none  of  the  group’s  four  div- 
isions managed  to  make  more 
profit  than  last  year.  Chemi- 
cals, which  consists  of  Quan- 
tum and  SCM,  produced  pro- 
fit of  £91  million,  compared 
with  £106  million  in  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year.  The  Con- 
sumer business,  which  is  pri- 
marily Imperial  Tobacco,  saw 
profits  slide  from  £87  million 
to  £81  million. 

The  Peabody  coal  mining 
operation  in  the  US  also  made 
less  money  than  last  year, 
while  the  contribution  from 
building  materials  and  equip- 
ment, which  will  form  the 


rump  of  the  group  after  the 
demerger,  was  static. 

Group  chief  executive 
Derek  Bonham  said  Quan- 
tum’s performance  — a drop 
of  almost  a third  — was 
highly  satisfactory  compared 
to  its  losses  when  Hanson 
bought  the  company  in  1993, 
and  he  gnid  other  businesses 
would  improve. 

Mr  Bonham  said  work  was 
continuing  on  the  demerger 
but  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore details  are  worked  out 

Hanson  has  been  affected 
by  several  seasonal  and  cycli- 
cal factors,  which  have  be- 
come more  significant  for  the 
group  as  it  has  narrowed  its 
focus  on  more  volatile  indus- 
tries than  in  the  past 


Hark  Winer 

European  Business  Editor 


Ihldtil  w,l  » 

Sam  wtaM  tafran  0X0  **•*•"■ 


SOME  hits  you  need, 
others  you  wish  you  had 
missed.  Films  and  records 
group  PolyGram  must  be 
wishing  it  conld  have  fbund 
a 1995  hit  to  match  the  suc- 
cess of  Four  Weddings  and 
a Funeral. 

The  hit  it  would  rather 
have  missed  was  the  one  it 
took  on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes. 

The  group’s  film  division 
saw  its  losses  climb  from  42 
minion  guilders  (£16.8  mil- 
lion) to  68  million  guilders 
as  films  such  as  Nell. 
French  Kiss  and  Usual  Sus- 
pects felled  to  produce  box 
office  revenues  to  rival 
those  of  Four  Weddings. 

It  will  be  hoping  for  bet- 
ter things  from  this  year's 
releases.  Including  Dead 
Man  Walking,  whose  stars 
Sean  Penn  and  Susan  Sara- 
don  have  won  Oscar  nomi- 
nations. Sleepers,  and 


PolyGram  sellers. . .Jon  Bon  Jovi,  the  Cranberries'  Dolores  O’Riordam,  and  Janet  Jackson 


Trainspotting  (releaded  in 
Britain  today)- 

Polygram  will  also  be 
looking  for  a better  perfor- 
mance from  the  music  div- 
ision. 

Its  top  five  albums,  from 
the  likes  of  the  Cranber- 
ries, Bon  Jovi  and  Janet 
Jackson  rang  np  sales  of  24 
million  copies  compared 
with  29  million  from  its  top 
five  in  1995  when  Sting, 
Boys  U Men  and  Bon  Jovi 
(again)  led  the  way. 

The  biggest  problem  was 


the  rise  in  the  guilder 
against  the  dollar  and  the 
yen. 

In  local  currency  terms 
Polygram  reckons  sales 
climbed  by  more  than  9 per 
cent  but  in  guilder  terms 
sales  showed  only  a modest 
rise,  from  8.6  billion  to  8.8 
billion. 

The  Improvement  at  the 
pre-tax  profits  level  was 
oven  more  modest  — rising 
just  0.4  percentage  points 
to  741  million  guilders. 

Polygram  is  looking  at 


the  possibility  of  a Holly- 
wood acquisition  but  ap- 
pears to  be  finding  the  ask- 
ing prices  rather  steep. 

Last  year  it  lost  a bidding 
battle  fbr  the  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn  library. 

It  has  cast  its  eye  over 
television  programme 
maker  Spelling  Entertain- 
ment and  has  said  it  would 
look  at  MGM. 

According  to  PolyGram’s 
chief  executive,  Alain  Levy: 
“We’re  not  going  to  buy  for 
the  sake  of  buying.” 


Notebook 


Green  light  for 
Clarke’s  agenda 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  bell  marking  the  end 
of  round  two  in  the 
tussle  between  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  has  been 
sounded  with  the  publication 
of  the  Bank's  Inflation  Report 
So  far  it  had  been  a clean 
sweep  for  Mr  Clarke,  who  has 
been  proved  right  in  rejecting 
the  bank’s  advice  to  raise 
rates  last  summer,  and  right 
again  In  cutting  in  December 
and  January  despite  the  Old 
Lady’s  opposition.  We  all  now 
know  that  the  economy  grew 
at  a pretty  sickly  rate  in  the 
latter  half  of  1995.  The  Chan- 
cellor has  either  been  blessed 
with  a better  feel  for  the  pulse 
of  the  economy,  or  with  a 
great  deal  of  luck. 

The  Bank  now  says  the 
Government’s  target  of  2.5  per 
cent  for  underlying  inflation 
— which  strips  out  mortgage 
interest  payments  — is  more 
likely  than  not  to  be  hit  in 
two  years'  tima.  and  that  fee 
outlook  for  prices  is  good. 

Indeed,  in  fee  short  term, 
the  chances  are  that  inflation 
will  be  even  more  subdued 
than  the  hank’s  central  fore- 
cast as  exporters  suffer  from 
continental  gloom  and  manu- 
facturers run  down  stocks. 

hi  a touching  display  of  hu- 
mility, fee  Bank  acknowl- 
edges feat  wife  fee  benefit  of 
hindsight  it  was  wrong  to 
stand  against  fee  easing  of 
base  rates  from  6.5  per  cent  to 
625  per  cent  last  month. 
Given  the  Bank’s  change  of 
tack,  it  is  tempting  to  be  scep- 
tical about  its  longer-term 
warnings  on  prices.  Tempt- 
ing, but  misplaced.  For  all  its 
faults,  the  inflation  Report  is 
a thoroughgoing  attempt  to 
identify  fee  risks  of  inflation 
over  fee  next  two  years. 

The  Bank's  view  is  feat  if, 
as  the  Treasury  expects,  con- 
sumption picks  up  strongly 
this  year  and  earnings  begin 
to  rise,  more  fuel  will  be 
added  to  fee  inflationaiy  fire 
than  the  currently  benign  in- 
flationary environment 
would  suggest.  Moreover, 
once  the  de-stocking  phase 
ends  in  manufacturing,  fee 
industrial  side  of  fee  econo- 
my could  begin  to  motor 
again,  putting  upward  price 
pressure  on  fee  high  street 
The  problem  for  fee  Bank  is 
feat  its  master  in  Whitehall  is 
thinking  on  a shorter,  politi- 
cal time  horizon.  There  is  lit- 
tle economic  argument  in  the 
Bank’s  latest  report  against 
further  rate  cuts  tn  fee  imme- 
diate fixture  — and  with  the 
election  campaign  already  ef- 
fectively underway,  Mr 
Clarke  looks  certain  to  take 
fee  bait 


Orange  glow 

THE  decision  by  Cellnet  to 
intensify  its  investment 
In  a digital  network 
could  not  be  more  timely  for 
Orange,  Britain's  only  all-dig- 


ital mobile  network,  which 
expects  to  release  its  path- 
finder prospectus  by  early 
March.  Cellnet.  owned  by  BT 
and  Securicor.  and  Vodafone 
— which  already  has  a public 
quote  — are  fee  two  pioneers 
in  the  UR  industry  with  large 
market  shares  (some  2.3  mil- 
lion subscribers  in  each  case) 
but  have  serious  difficulties. 

Over  a period  of  time  they 
need  to  shift  suspicious  con- 
sumers from  analogue  to  digi- 
tal. eliminate  fee  middle  per- 
son in  the  shape  of  service 
providers  such  as  Peoples 
Phone,  and  overcome  some  of 
fee  consumer  negatives. 

Against  this  background 
Orange,  which  is  currently 
putting  on  new  subscribers 
faster  than  any  of  its  main 
competitors,  has  a consider- 
able advantage.  When  its  cur- 
rent owners.  British  Aero- 
space and  Hutchinson 
Whampoa,  dilute  their  hold- 
ings by  offering  the  public 
new  shares  equivalent  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  equity.  Orange 
will  become  both  a FTSE-100 
company  and  the  only  pure 
digital  player  on  the  London 
stock  market 

As  the  newest  entrant  in 
the  marketplace.  Orange  has 
been  able  to  introduce  a bun- 
dled tariff  (which  is  consider- 
ably cheaper  than  its  competi- 
tors'). target  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  market  where 
subscribers  are  expected  to  be 
more  loyal,  and  offer  direct 
access  to  digital  technology  — 
which  provides  better  voice 
clarity,  more  efficent 
capacity,  security  and  oppor- 
tunities for  data  transfer. 

The  criticism  of  Orange  is 
that  it  uses  a digital  standard 
that  does  not  allow  roaming, 
fee  technical  name  for  over- 
seas use. 

However,  this  will  soon  be 
corrected,  with  a new  phone 
that  allows  switching  be- 
tween bands  overseas  and  fee 
opening  up  of  fee  Orange 
spectrum  (DCS  1800)  in  Ger- 
many and  other  places. 

Selling  any  company  that  is 
unlikely  to  move  into  profit 
much  before  1998  is  always 
going  to  be  a difficult  proposi- 
tion when  there  are  estab- 
lished profitable  players,  al- 
beit wife  some  problems,  in 
fee  marketplace.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Orange  will  not  eventu- 
ally establish  itself  as  a pre- 
mium stock,  to  accompany 
what  is  already  seen  as  a pre- 
mium brand. 


Going  coach 


THE  extradition  of  the 
failed  property  tycoon 
Jtlrgen  Schneider,  whose 
empire  collapsed  in  1994 
under  fee  weight  of  its  near 
£2  billion  debts,  is  being  held 
up  by  a row  over  £1,000- 
German  police  want  Mr 
Schneider  flown  back  to  Ger- 
many from  the  United  States 
first  class  — to  keep  him 
away  from  the  press  — but 
the  state  of  Hesse,  which  will 
have  to  foot  the  bill,  will  have 
none  of  it  Economy  will  be 
quite  good  enough  for  Mr 
Schneider,  according  to  the 
justice  ministry. 

Others  in  Germany,  not 
least  fee  mighty  Deutsche 
Bank  which  has  to  write  off 
hundreds  of  millions  of 
marks,  might  have  wanted  to 
put  Mr  Schneider  on  economy 
rather  earlier. 


Big  payoff  for 
United  chief 


Usa  Buckingham 


Graham  Wilson,  who 
is  resigning  as  manag- 
ing director  of  United 
News  & Media  following  its 
planned  merger  with  Lord 
Hollick’s  MAI  group,  is  to 
receive  a £588,573  payoff;  it 
emerged  yesterday. 

Documents  related  to  the 
proposed  merger  revealed 
feat  Mr  Wilson  — whose  role 
in  the  combined  boardroom 
will  be  assumed  by  Lord  Hol- 
Uck  — was  on  a two-year  ser- 
vice contract.  Mr  Wilson’s 
annual  salary  totalled 
£290,000. 

The  merger  papers  also 
revealed  feat  the  self-made 
socialist  millionaire.  Lord 
Hollick  will  be  sitting  on  a 
paper  profit  on  his  share  op- 
tions of  £3.7  million. 

Following  a lp  foil  to  632p 
m United  share  price  yes- 
terday, the  merger  terms  val- 
ue MATs  shares  at  404_5p  and 
Lard  Hollick  has  some  op- 
tions wife  an  exercise  price 
as  tow  as  84p. 

The  share  options  of  Lord 


Hollick  and  his  MAI  codirec- 
tors will  be  rolled  over  into 
share  options  of  United  News- 
papers, the  documents  stated. 

Both  the  United  chairman. 
Lord  Stevens,  and  Lord  Hol- 
lick have  denied  that  any 
major  adjustments  will  be 
needed  to  fee  top-level  remu- 
neration systems  of  either 
company  following  fee  merg- 
er even  though  MATs  money 
brokers  can  earn  some  of  the 
largest  salaries  in  fee  City.  At 
present.  Lord  Hollick  earns 
£559,000.  compared  with  fee 
£416,547  commanded  by  Lord 
Stevens. 

MATs  share  price  remained 
steady  at  422p  as  speculation 
continued  that  Michael 
Green's  Carlton  Communica- 
tions is  waiting  in  the  wings 
to  launch  a hostile  assault 

City  analysts  say  that  if  Mr 
Green,  who  has  not  to  date 
ever  mounted  an  aggressive 
bid,  is  to  pounce  he  will  wait 
for  a farther  foil  in  fee  MAI 
share  price. 

Lord  Hollick's  MAI  has* 
been  dismissive  of  fee  possi- 
bility of  intervention  from 
Carlton’s  Mr  Green. 
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Inflation  prospects  on  target  □ Chancellor  absolved  over  interest  rates  □ Unemployment  tumbles 


its  hard 


to  Concorde 


Richard  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Urte 


THE  odds  on  cuts  In 
interest  rates  nar- 
rowed sharply  yes- 
terday. after  the 
Bank  of  England 
reversed  its  opposition  to  pol- 
icy easing  and  delivered  an 
upbeat  message  on  inflation. 

In  its  quarterly  Inflation 
Report,  the  Bank  said  the 
Government  was  on  course  to 
hit  its  2.5  per  cent  target  for 
price  rises,  despite  the  two 
quarter-point  cats  in  the  cost 
of  borrowing  since  December 
— and  admitted  that  its.  ad- 
vice against  the  0.25  per  cent 
cut  last  month  had  been 
proved  wrong  by  subsequent 
evidence  of  economic  slow- 
down. 

The  Bank  denied  it  was  giv- 
ing the  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  carte  blanche  to  trim 


base  rates  again  from  the 
present  level  of  6-25  per  cent 
But  most  City  analysts  said 
another  downwards  move 
was  now  almost  certain,  in 

spite  of  yesterday's  announce- 
ment of  a huge  — 29,300  — fall 
in  unemployment  in  January. 

David  Coleman,  chief  econ- 
omist at  the  Canadian  Impe- 
rial Bank  of  Commerce,  said: 
"It  would  take  a complete 
turnaround  in  the  economy 
for  Clarke  not  to  cut  now.  I 
expect  he’ll  try  to  get  a quar- 
ter-point off  before  the  May- 
local  elections,  and  then  an- 
other one  later  in  the  year." 

Mervyn  King,  economics  di- 
rector of  the  Bank,  defended 
the  Bank’s  decision  to  argue 
against  January’s  cut 

"It  is  easy  to  make  policy 
with  hindsight”  he  said.  "If 
we  had  known  then  what  the 
final  numbers  were  to  be,  our 
advice  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent” 


"It  is  clear  from  the  report 
that  the  last  two  Interest  rate 
cuts  made  by  the  Chancellor 
were  entirely  consistent  with 
hitting  the  inflation  target” 

Signs  that  wage  pressures 
remain  subdued  also  bright- 
ened the  outlook  for  prices, 
with  the  Central  Statistical 
Office  reporting  that  pay 
packets  grew  by  3.25  per  cent 
over  the  year  to  January  — 
the  same  rate  as  the  previous 
sixth  months. 

Wage  restraint  came  de- 
spite the  sharp  improvement 
in  the  unemployment  total. 
The  CSO's  seasonally-ad- 
justed figures,  showed  that 
there  were  2^05,800  people 
out  of  work  and  claiming  ben- 
efit last  month,  down  from 
2^235,100  in  December  and  the 
lowest  Dumber  since  April 
1991. 

That  brought  the  propor- 
tion of  the  labour  force  which 
is  out  of  work  down  to  7.9  per 


cent  from  8.0  per  cent  — the 
first  time  the  rate  has 
dropped  below  8 per  cent 
since  May  1991. 

Adam  Cole,  of  James  CapeL 
said:  ‘Today’s  labour  market 
statistics  seem  to  present  a 
veritable  golden  scenario  of 
failing  unemployment  and  lit- 
tle or  no  wage  inflation.” 

But  market  reaction  to  the 
Inflation  Report  and  the  job- 
less data  was  muted,  with 
gilts  and  equities  virtually 
unchanged  on  the  day.  Deal- 
ers said  some  further  easing 
of  monetary  policy  had  al- 
ready been  factored- in  to 
prices,  and  stressed  the  de- 
cline in  the  Bank's  influence 
over  the  last  year. 

Mr  Coleman  said:  "What 
the  Bank  thinks  is  almost  aca- 
demic now.  They’ve  virtually 
admitted  they  got  it  wrong, 
and  are  being  dragged  kick- 
ing and  screaming  by  the 
Chancellor.’* 


But  the  Bank  insisted  that 
the  pace  of  economic  growth 
would  pick  up  later  this  year, 
and  that  stronger  consump- 
tion — fuelled  by  band-outs 
from  building  society  flota- 
tions — could  fuel  prices  and 
endanger  the  inflation  target 
Continued  strong  expansion 
in  the  demand  for  money  was 
also  a concern. 

In  the  short-term,  however, 
the  Inflation  Report  points  to 
a risk  of  farther  slowdown  in 
activity  as  export  markets  on 
the  continent  dry  up  at  the 
same  time  as  the  boost  to 
competitiveness  from  the 
pound’s  depreciation  wear 
off.  Meanwhile,  factories  con- 
tinue to  meet  orders  from 
plentiful  stocks  rather  than 
new  production,  damping  ac- 
trvity. 

But  die  CSO  said  mazxu£ac- 1 
turers  were  nonetheless  tak- 
ing on  new  staff  — with  5,000 
new  factory  jobs  recorded  in 


December  — which  meant 
that  productivity  was  falling. 

Between  October  and  De- 
cember, manufacturing  pro- 
ductivity was  0.6  percentage 
points  lower  than  the  same 
period  a year  previously. 

HSBC  Markets  analyst  Jon- 
athan Loynes  said:  <(TOe  pick 
up  in  unit  labour  costs 
growth  is  disappointing  but 
should  prove  temporary.  Un- 
less  output  starts  to  recover : 
soon,  manufacturers  will 
begin  to  shed  jobs  in  order  to 
restore  productivity  growth 
and  that  will  cap  the  growth 
of  wage  costs." 

But  CSO  officials  estimated 
that  the  jobless  total  would 
continue  to  fall  at  between 

10.000  and  15,000  a month. 

Long-term  unemployment 

also  tell  last  month,  the  num- 
ber of  people  out  of  work  for  a 
year  or  more  declining  to 

816.000  in  January,  111,000 
down  on  the  year. 


K«vln  Rafferty  In  Tokyo 


JAPAN  is  to  form  a 
team  under  govern- 
ment direction  to  take 
on  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  one  of  the  biggest  hi- 
tech  challenges  of  the  21st 
century  — building  a bigger 
and  faster  supersonic  passen- 
ger airliner  to  take  over  from 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde. 

The  Japanese  science  and 
technology  agency  will  an- 
nounce tomorrow  a plan  to 
spend  20  billion  yen  (£120  mil- 
lion) over  eight  years  to  cre- 
ate an  aircraft  that  can  fly  as 
test  as  Concorde  but  go  twice 
as  far,  with  almost  three 
times  the  number  of 
passengers. 

The  project  joins  together 
the  best  brains  from  govern- 
ment, private  industry  and 
university  research.  Initially 
it  will  Involve  heavy  industry 
giants  such  as  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries  and 
Ishikawajima-Harima  and  the 
University  of  Tokyo,  under 
government  direction  pro- 
vided by  the  agency  itself  and 
the  ministry  of  international 
trade  and  industry  (Miti). 

The  aim  is  to  create  an  air- 
craft that  can  fly,  like  Con- 
corde, at  Mach  2 and  carry  300 
passengers  over  distances  of 
1OJ00  to  15,000  kilometres. 
This  would  be  farther  than 
the  range  of  modern  subsonic 


aircraft  such  as  the  Bofing 
747  Jumbo  jet  or  Airbus ; 340. 

Early  research  will  also 
concentrate  on  developing 
lightweight  bur  strong  and 
heat-proof  materials  for  Uu? 
body,  and  on  reducing  the  air 
craft's  noise  in  flight  The  ini- 
tial target  is  to  get  a small  un- 
manned prototype  off  the 
ground  by  the  early  years  of 
the  next  century,  powered  by 
rocket  engines,  with  a bigger 
aircraft  using  small  jet  en- 
gines ready  by  2002  to  2004. 

The  country's  aim  Is  to 
achieve  parity  with  the 
United  States  and  Europe  in 
developing  the  next  genera- 
tion of  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  — so  that  it  can 
either  go  it  alone  or  as  a 
major  international  partner. 

Tokyo  was  a late  starter  In 
aerospace  development, 
thanks  to  restrictions  im- 
posed by  its  defeat  iu  war- 
time. It  has  been  trying  to 
catch  up  in  development  of 
both  civilian  airliners  and  in 
space  technology. 

• Boeing  is  talking  to  British 
Airways,  Lufthansa  and  Sin- 
gapore Airlines  about  devel- 


oping bigger  and  longer-range 
versions  of  its  B-747.  but  a 


spokesman  denied  a report 
that  it  was  about  to  win  an 
advance  order.  He  said  no 
order  was  likely  yet  because 
Boeing  was  due  to  meet  air- 
lines in  April  to  help  define 
the  aircraft  design. 


News  in  brief 


(JS-style  liability  is 


ruled  out  for  Britain 


THE  Law  Commission  has  ruled  out  the  introduction  of  propor- 
tionate Lability,  which  would  have  followed  the  United  States 
in  protecting  professional  partnerships  such  as  accountants 
from  multi-million-pound  legal  actions  for  negligence.  Negli- 
gence insurance  Is  no  longer  available  for  leading  accountancy 
firms,  some  of  which  have  sought  protection  for  individual 
partners  by  incorporation  as  limited  companies  or  by  becom- 
ing resident  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

But  they  also  want  to  limit  the  total  amount  they  might 
become  liable  for.  The  US  approach  leaves  defendants  in  a 
negligence  suit  liable  only  for  a proportion  of  damages,  based 
on  share  of  liability.  The  Law  Commission’s  decision  keeps 
open  the  possibility  at  amending  company  law  so  that  auditors 
can  contract  with  clients  to  limit  their  total  liability.  The  DTI 
yesterday  invited  comments  by  May  14.  — Roger  Coire 


Chairman  Sir  Simon  Hornby  admits  the  situation  with  Lloyds  Abbey  Life  is  tricky 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SEANSMTH 


Lloyds  holds  its  Life  in  its  hands 


OUTLOOK/Lisa  Buckingham  on 

insurance  subsidiary’s  duplicate  problems 


IT’S  official.  The  newly  i 
created  Lloyds  TSB  bank- , 
mg  group  is  stuck  be- 
tween a rock  and  a hard 
place  with  its  majority-owned 
financial  services  group  i 
Lloyds  Abbey  Life. 

Figures  yesterday  from 
LAL  showed  that  this  is  no 
small  matter.  Profits  rose  by 
31  per  cent  to  £421.5  million, 
significantly  beyond  what 
had  been  expected  by  the 
City. 

Even  though  a chunk  of 
that  — probably  the  best  part 
or  £30  million  — related  to 
one-off  cost-cutting  at  its 
Black  Horse  Financial  Ser- 
vices unit,  which  raised  the 
apparent  value  of  the  life 
business,  the  results  were  im- 
pressive at  a time  when  per- 
sonal insurance  is  not  enjoy- 
ing halcyon  days  in  terms  of 
consumer  confidence. 

Chairman,  Sir  Simon  Horn- 
by, was  quick  to  point  out 
that  all  the  group's  major 
businesses  had  improved 


their  performance  with  the 
two  life  operations,  also  in- 
cluding Lloyds  Bank  Insur- 
ance Services,  lifting  their 
share  of  a market  that 
remains  depressed,  thanks  to 
the  appalling  reputation  of 
life  insurance  sales  people 
and  last  year's  introduction  of 
expense  disclosure. 

The  outlook  was  helped  by 
the  disposal  of  the  group's 
loss-making  German  life  com- 
pany. Trans  Leben,  as  well  as 
the  sale  of  Lloyds  Bow- 
maker's  portfolio  of  first 
mortgages.  And,  longer  term, 
the  signs  for  Lloyds  Abbey 
Life  are  rosy.  A low  inflation 
economy  means  savers  in- 
creasingly look  for  invest- 
ment products  that  provide  j 
better  than  the  paltry  returns  : 
available  on  building  society 
accounts.  Nervousness  about 
the  erosion  of  state  benefits  Is 
expected  to  drive  the  demand 
for  insurance  products 
against  tragedies  such  as  un- 
employment And  fears  that 


the  Government  will  refuse  to 
provide  for  the  old  and  infirm 
will  encourage  the  purchase 
of  long-term  health  care. 

So  understandable  scepti- 
cism of  insurance  sellers  will, 
before  long,  make  way  in  the 
face  of  the  fear  on  which  all 
insurers  trade. 

All  this  would  have  been 
good  news  for  Lloyds,  which 
owns  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
LAL.  But  the  merger  with 
TSB  means  there  is  now  an 
awful  lot  of  duplication  — 
TSB  has  its  own  life  sales  and 
underwriting  capability 
which  mirrors  that  offered  by 
LAL.  As  stock  market  specu- 
lation has  been  suggesting. 
Sir  Simon  yesterday  admitted 
the  situation  was  tricky. 

The  issue  will  not  necessar- 
ily come  to  a head  before 
Lloyds  and  TSB  begin  to 
merge  their  branch  structure 
— and  an  act  of  Parliament  is 
needed  to  do  that  But  the 
problem  Is  understood  to  be 
causing  considerable  conster- 
nation to  Lloyds’  Sir  Brian 
Pitman  and  an  almost  equal 
quantity  of  glee  to  his  rivals. 

According  to  analysts  such 
as  Roman  Cizdyn  at  Merrill 


Lynch,  the  potential  ways  out 
for  Lloyds  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  even  those  solu- 
tions that  do  appear  possible 
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seem  to  involve  Inordinate 
cost. 

Lloyds  TSB  could  buy  In 
the  Lloyds  Bank  related 
businesses,  such  as  Black 
Horse  Financial  Services,  and 
then  sell  or  float  the  remain- 
der of  LAL’s  portfolio.  But 
BHFS  alone  has  an  “embed- 
ded value"  of  £384  million  so 
that  such  a deal  would  proba- 
bly set  the  bank  back  by  £500 
million  or  more.  Evan  then 
these  businesses  would  over- 
lap with  operations  in  the 
TSB  stable  and  could  well 
simply  be  shut  down. 

Alternatively,  Lloyds  TSB 
could  contemplate  spending 
£1.2  billion  to  buy  out  the 
remaining  37  per  cent  of  LAL 
it  does  not  already  own.  How- 
ever, it  would  still  face  the 
problem  of  duplication. 

The  [final  obvious  option 
would  (be  simply  to  sell  LAL, 
although,  with  a current 
stock  market  value  cf  more 
than  £3  billion  and  with 
Abbey 'Life  having  failed  to 
find'a  !buyer,  this  would  be 
easier  said  than  done.  It  also 
appears  to  run  counter  to  the 
basic  rules  of  financial  ser- 
vices that  you  never  let  any- 


| one  else  have  access  to  your 
customer  database. 

Sir  Simon  admitted  yester- 
day that  discussions  were  al- 
ready taking  place  between 
the  two  groups  and  that  “lots 
of  research”  is  underway. 
Chances  are,  however,  it  will 
end  with  a lottery-style  hand- 
out to  the  City  corporate  fi- 
nance department  that  Is  the 
first  to  devise  a credible  and 
stylish  exit 
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Nokia  Digital  Security. 
Cellphones  Direct  Prices! 


Environment 
prize  for 
Thorn  EMI 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


Roger  Cowe 


THORN  EMI  yesterday  won. 

an  award  for  its  annual 
environmental  report  for  the 
second  successive  year,  beat- 
ing  National  Power  into 
second  place. 

The  awards  were  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Chartered 
Association  of  Certified  Ac- 
countants by  Ed  Gallagher, 
head  of  the  new  Environment 
Agency.  The  agency  takes 
over  from  die  National  Rivers 
Authority,  the  Pollution  In- 
spectorate and  local  regula- 
tors on  April  1. 

Mr  Gallagher  applauded 
companies  producing  reports 
on  environmental  impact  as 
“an  important  part  of  the 
democratic  process". 

He  called  on  companies  to 
report  tangible  performance 
against  clear  targets,  and  to 
explain  how  they  planned  to 
achieve  improvements.,iMore 
effort  needs  to  be  put  in  to 
cleaning  up  past  horrors." 

, He  added:  “Environmental 
correctness  is  not  only  com- 
patible with  business  but  is 
essential  if  a company  is  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best." 


1 A 11'1'H  its  usual  bril- 
l/Wliant  timing,  HM 
V W Treasury  removed 
its  bomb-proof  net  curtains 
some  weeks  ago,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  threat  of 
IRA  attack  had  receded. 
Nobody  told  the  terrs.  A 
spokesman  said  the  cur- 
tains, (weighted  at  the  bot- 
tom and  designed  to  billow 
in  ’ a blast)  now  re-hung 
post- bombing,  were  re- 
moved also  from  two  other 
ministries,  MAFF  and  the 
Foreign  Office. 


to  the  paper's  offices  in 
Cavendish  Square.  One 
neighbour  moans  that  a 
controversial  newspaper 
which  might  run  exposes  of 
business  creates  an  unac- 
ceptable security  risk. 


AS  the  dust  settles  from 
the  Granada /Forte 
battle,  news  of  an  in- 
ternal memo  at  London’s 
Evening  Standard.  Editor 
Max  Hastings  — ■ an  old 
shooting  pal  of  Sir  Rocco 
Forte  — is  understood  to 
have  informed  the  paper’s 
picture  desk  that  "Rocco 
does  not  like  to  be  photo- 
graphed wearing  his 
glasses".  The  memo  may 
have  been  heeded  else- 
where. For  Lord  Hollick. 
the  socialist  peer  who 
heads  MAI,  was  careful  to 
remove  his  own  goggles  at 
Tuesday’s  photocall  with 
Warner  Brothers. 
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IT  MAY  not  be  true  that 
all  Australian  retailers 
are  called  Graeme  (or 
Graham),  although  the  evi- 
dence of  the  two  Graemes 
(Seabrooh  and  Bowler)  who 
have  run  Kwik  Save  in  the 
past  few  years  is  supported 
by  Graham  Steele  at  Super- 
drug.  We  can  confirm,  how- 
ever, that  the  Superdrug 
boss  Is  known  within  the 
company  as  “Crocodile 
MD". 


know  Green  Flag  sponsors 
the  England  team  an 
organisation  reconciled  to 
the  arrival  of  a new  man- 
ager later  this  year.  Could 
this  be  free  advice  from  a 
headhunter  (surely  a first)? 
After  all,  he  who  pays  the 
piper  calls  tjbe  tune. 


AFTER  Cinematic  pro- 
duct placement  comes 
product  displacement/ 
non-placement.  Have  a 
butcher's  at  Seven,  the  top 
film  in  the  UK  — at  least 
until  Heat  took  over.  Super 
production  values,  but 
Anne  of  Green  Gables  it 
ain't-  A series  of  murders 
based  on,  the  seven  deadly 

sins  kicks  off  with  greed, 
where  a grotesque  is  mur- 
dered by  spaghetti  dinners. 
What  is  hilarious  after  all 
those  films  with  heavy- 
handed  product  placement 
— Arnie  drinking  Bud- 
weiser  with  his  Kellogg's, 
James  Bond's  Omega  watch 
— Is  that  the  tins  of  sauce 
in  grosso’s  flat  have  a 
made-up  lable.  No  . Heinz  or 
Paul  Newman's  Own  here. 


STEPHEN  Rubython  is 
getting  an  early  taste 
of  the  type  of  upset  his 
planned  Sunday  Business 
newspaper  will  create. 
Even  before  the  launch 
later  this  month,  Mr 
Rubython  has  fallen  foul  of 
neighbours  of  his  exclusive 
London  mews  flat  which, 
apparently,  has  seen  heavy- 
duty  comings  and  goings. 
Particularly  inflammatory, 
we  hear,  has  been  the  use  of 
a Jaguar  as  a ‘‘delivery  ve- 
hicle*’: A mews  action 
group  has  been  formed  to 
ensure  Mr  Rubython  shifts 
anything  business-related 


A SURVEY  by  headhunt- 
£\ers,  Robert  Half  & Ac- 
M Icourrtemps,  shows  just 
one  in  50  people  think 
“competence  to  do  a good 
job  is  a characteristic  of  a 
manager",  the  sort  of  ap- 
proval rating  sports  jour- 
nalists traditionally  award 
England  football  managers. 
More  highly  rated  skills 
are  the  ability  to  listen  to 
staff  and  an  understanding 
of  employees'  needs,  fol- 
lowed by'  motivation,  com- 
munication and  leadership. 
One  man  who  meets  the  cri- 
teria. according  to  RH&A, 
is  Ernest  Smith,  managing 
director  of  breakdown  out- 
fit Green  Flag.  Followers  of 
the  association  game  will 
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BACK  to  the  Treasury, 
which,  we  hear, 
boasts  .of  being  the 
first  ministry  to  have  a full 
staff  list  with  telephone  ex- 
tensions on  the  Internet 
The.  words  “kind  of  sad" 
spring  to  mind. 
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Racing 


Mr  |g|u|iigg^  ^ 

but  first  the  Sun  Alliance 


Chris  Hawkins 


R MULLIGAN  was 
quoted  as  low  as 
14-1  by  Ladbrokes 

Ifor  next  year's 

Cheltenham  Gold  Clip  after 
pulverising  his  opponents  in 
the  Reynoldstown  Chase  at 
Ascot  yesterday. 

He  is  a best  priced  2-1  for 
next  month’s  Sun  Alliance 
Chase  and  so  thorough  was 
his  demolition  job  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  any  of  those  be- 
hind him  yesterday  reversing 
the  form. 

Richard  Johnson  jumped 
Mr  Mulligan  off  in  front  and 
the  loping  gelding  was  soon  in 
total  command,  moving  at  a 
deceptively  easy  but  devastat- 
ing pace. 

One  after  one  his  pursuers 
came  off  the  bit  ami  either 
blundered  or  fell,  so  that 
three  from  home  it  was  all 
over  bar  a disaster. 

Mr  Mulligan  had  brushed 
through  one  or  two  fences, 
but  was  safe  enough  over  the 
final  few  and  had  15  lengths  to 
spare  over  Nahthen  Lad  as  he 
passed  the  post 

"He's  so  good  I daren't 


work  anything  with  him  at 
heme  — he  just  Hiu  them.” 
said  his  trainer,  Noel  Chance. 
“His  next  gallop  win  be  at 
Cheltenham  — he  doesn’t 
need  much  work  and  he 
doesn't  do  any  schooling.  In 
Hurt,  1 hate  schooling  horses 
because  sooner  or  later 
they're  going  to  make  a 

migtatro 

“He  gave  everything  weight 
today  and,  in  theory,  it  should 
be  easier  for  him  at  Chelten- 
ham, but  no  horse  haw  won 
the  Reynoldstown  and'  the 
Sun  Alliance  since  Kidney  in 
1973,  so  Fm  keeping  my  fin- 
gers crossed.” 

Chance  came  over  from  Ire- 
land in  the  summer  to  train  at 
Upper  Lam  bo  urn  for  Mr  Mul- 
ligan's owner,  Martin 
Worcester,  and  has  14  hearses 
but  as  he  emphasised.  12 
empty  boxes. 

Persevere  nee  paid  off  when 
Mole  Board,  at  the  age  of  14, 
won  his  first  race  for  three 
years  in  the  Levy  Board 
Hurdle. 

Jump  racing  would  not  be 
the  same  without  this 
doughty  old  campaigner,  who 
has  been  going  round  since 
1987  and,  despite  his  victories 
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being  few  and  far  between, 
there  is  great  affection  for 

Tirwi 

Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  be- 
cause of  his  equally  resilient 
trainer,  Jim  Old,  for  whom  40 
days  and  nights  In  the  wilder- 
ness would  seem  like  a picnic. 

Old  has  kept  battling 
through  all  sorts  of  adversity 
and  with  Mole  Board  (Stayers 
Hurdle)  and  Collier  Bay 
(Champion  Hurdle)  he  is  gor 
tog  to  Cheltenham  with  more 
than  a vestige  of  hope. 

Mole  Board  was  the  first  leg 
teT  a double  for  Jamie  Os- 
borne, who  went  on  to  score 
on  the  10-1  chance  Seekin 
Cash  in  the  Stanley  Enter- 
prises Hurdle,  but  an  after- 
noon of  elation  for  the  jockey 
was  brought  to  a shuddering 
end  when  Coulton  gave  him  a 
crashing  fall  in  toe  Cornet 
Chase. 

Osborne  was  taken  to  Wex- 
bam  Park  Hospital,  slough,  in 
a semi-conscious  state  after 
initially  being  knocked  out 
He  was  detained  overnight 
and  will  be  stood  down  for  a 
mandatory  three  weeks,  but 
should  be  back  in  time  for 
Cheltenham. 

His  fall  will  cause  77 tm  Bai- 


ley a revision  of  riding  plans 
for  AlderbrooK  to  next  week's 
Kmgwell  Hurdle  at  Wincan- 
ton.  Osborne  schooled  Alder- 
brook  on  Sunday  with  a view 
to  taking  toe  rids  on  toe 
champion  hurdler,  but  it  now 
looks  as  if  Graham  Bradley  la 
favourite. 

As  regards  toe  Champion 
Hurdle,  Bailey  expects  and 
hopes  that  Norman  William- 
son will  be  fit  enough  to 
resume. 

Sound  Man  shared  up  bis 

position  as  favourite  fix-  the 
Queen  Mother  Champion 
Chase,  being  generally  on 
offer  at  7-4,  when  winning  the 
Comet  Chase. 

Coulton's  departure  at  the 
12th  helped  clear  his  path,  but 
he  was  always  cantering  In 
the  hands  of  Richard  Dun- 
woody  and  has  now  won  five 
in  a row  this  season. 

At  Towcester  this  afternoon 
Tennessee  Twist (3. IS)  is 
napped  to  toe  Everdon  Nov- 
ices Hurdle.  This  half-brother 
to  Royal  Athlete  will  be  well 
suited  by  this  return  to  three 
miles,  having  been  outpaced 
over  two  and  a half  when 
fourth  to  Wisley  Wonder  at 
Ascot  last  time. 


Touch  down . . . Mr  Mulligan  on  his  way  to  victory  in  yesterday’s  Reynoldstown  Chase 


PHOTOGRAPH-  FRANK  BARON 


BOLD  CHOKfi  Botov  boat  ha)  Uw  »Am  oMpasad  (ran  palmy,  totted  ot  ha  (A  7 bated  Sorti'a  8uN 
PMd*3blBQ. 

BUCK  RHUXiW!  Uwftl  eftatflf  2 awnnn  apo.  on  Bnal  atort  to  April  M94  bafttod  uaB  haattay  to  fcaw 
eom»  BtaMM  S otl  kepi  on.  2nd  ol  I tnoun.  Ma  20  by  Gnaw  Brako  (CMaattai  Mft  C*Fn). 
COMAHMM  4Vl  tai  Z7L  to  GMctafa  hkni  (Lekaaiar  2b»W.Q«H-bi). 

MNHBln  good  Hrm  ■ praam,  laai  one  tad  bp  bMI  teadaar  to  laod  4 oat  w»  b)  E bom  BoaUn 
Roisr.  5 ran  (Mattel  Raw  2m4L  Gd-Fm). 
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010-003  THNHCKO  YWCE  (23)  (0)  N HaufenM  7-11-0 
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46U-5M  NAMUE  (28)  J Glfani  B-154  
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3-1  WtHut.  4-1  KtooMo  PM.  i* TltoWng Twite.  M Sotaab.  Kaao  MB  to  UmL  W Aaando. 
10-1  Maitaan  Air,  12-1  Mama. 
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M 9 Mrtara  to  Ytann  Spal,  «Ui  nWKM  TW  CE  (g*  8b) . Md  ep.  kepi  ao  on  pace  tan  2 out  M 3rd  Bad 
•rflh  SOHRAB  (fl»  9b),  otoda  mtouko*.  Hauer  pboad  to  datenga.  19  5Di  (Koavton  2m.  fid). 

KBMMID  pecifitorata  iBort  last  Hto  whan  pnantaaN  Mlfl  led  Soot  MH  Oil  «n  ot.  IS  2nd oM2 
Intolm  ID  50HRAB  Iflv  Bb),  Mm  3 ort.  M U rVMor  MtAacM  2MXL  SI). 

ON  m m lElflh  Ratonwl  to  lorm  NM  Km  whan  Datond  hN  headway  Sort.  Md  nw.  Mos  daw. 
rlddan  m to  3»  ■ hw  AUANCIO  l0»  »».  tod  4tt  toZort.  oae  paca  (Wiocantoo  2ol  GdGR). 
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7 

8 

8 

10 


04005-0  STREAKY  HAWK  (20)  J Pearce  4-8-W 

4-04D  TAHnEM(B)  R HDOnrtaad  4-9- U)  

005934  ZUNOFLVmm  A Moon  4-9-19  

65300-0  TH0mMAMA(83)  JBrtd^r ! 


.-WWaadmB 

JWanrt* 

H WlflMn  7 

— Gtataafll 


— Tliaa4 


MFartanta 

.YVHamaB* 


00200-4  KEUAIRS  am.(12)  AMooro4-9-5 

OGOO-42  WmBIAEPECTOtoM  JahMen3r54 

083-  YELLOW  DRAGON  (1 20)  BPaaita  5-5-3  

TPPrPMrnPOllHatai  AnuU<i».»MiFVarT,Ya5.«PraBona 
OUHaai  3-1  Mowr  Aspecto,  7-9  Yellow  Dragoa  5-1  Zuno  Ftyai.  7-1  CaltoaaiCT.  5-1  Kanaka  6M,  FM 
Ad0.  lOraanan. 


DMeCaba(3)0 


2.25  HQBSf  POMTSELUHQ  HANDICAPta  I3L274 

1 EEDO/OI-  OHDJDY  (668)  J JwiktiM  6-9-10 

2 02-0641  HENaiH  OP  FAm(14)(C)  A J mean  5-5-5  . 

3 l30II0M>8OBBYBllK(l3)eDFtanaldThoavean54-3 
0-12023  HHJKIAME  (8)  (CD)  U Jodraton  ( 


04/8300-  WICKLOW  BOY  (304)  R WWWH  59-1 1 


JMyWa0to4* 

-JFntfcaa2 

-SDMHtauS 

rt 


00600-  WUASDARKHreAPEH  (478)  (C)  A UOMB  6-5-10 

003/465-  PHSnnPRESHiairCMWfl  Hoad  5-6-3  

05-0000  SHEDANSAE  (3)  0 L lioora  4-7-10 


-A  Da*  to  T* 


* 063-434  ALPINE  STOMi  (20)  UUsber  4-7-1 B 


•HO 

■*(«  3 


■TOP  FOtalVtitMtlmM  Vm*  KMtoOMlaT,  Alytattaia* 

hBbf  5-4  tbagHi  (X  Fame.  2-1  UMbiHl  *-1  Aftwa  Stone.  8-1  BwUunr.  12-1  Mcfetow  Boy.  25-1 
taHnPraaUem.  »ii 


3.00  DURUTOH  HEAD  AHCnONNAIDmfTAKmiYDmaa  710^81 
20202-4  Moon  BAY  (28)  CDwyar  s-ll 


2 0500-  BIARTO  DANCE  (1 14)  4obn  Berry  8-11  . 

2 26- aUMWQBHDC  (1M)  BVMaoa  8-11 

4 05054)  TANYA  (33)  CEkay  5-11 

TOP  FORM  TIPfc  Oadoar  Bay  8,  TUya  7 


(3)1 

2 


5-4  BadgBi  Bay,  2-1  Tabya.  4-1  Ckarmtag  Bride.  5-1  Saw  To  DanoL 


3.35  EDUY5T0NE  HANDICAP  3YO  1l  C2^73 

1 005-13  NUA!)DW(28)(CD)(BF)  RBaaa  8-7 

2 2-42  CflffidHfl  (21)  M Pr«C00  3-7  


04&4V- WUNl  RU8IRQH  (1C8)  G L Moon  «-6 
21-9522  VOMOOR  (3)  (D)  (BP)  M JDhsaiB  6-3 


505350-  COLOUR  COWBELLOR  (148)  R Flow  B-1 
000-340  IIOTLW8  HOOLMAN(18)R  WUBainsM2  . 
66450-0  9HANOORA  (41)  Un  N Macauley  8-11 


403-000  C0NGUSTAM0C(14)S 
- --  - ,7.1 


4.05  AJU.  EQUITY  8 14V  HANDICAP  (MV  E)  31  Ct,lEY 

1 0«M6i  THE DWTTTUTE ROY (T) (7b«) (CD) HwJCmei-lW JWmmtIO 

2 224-nC  SHARP  NN>  (2)  (CO)  R Flower  6-6-12 DBIgymM 

3 OSO-OU  DUSK  M DAYTONA  (•)  C Jamas  4-9-12 __Jlyack(7)3* 

4 0004-50  TWCK  AS  IHUns  (Z3)  PQ  FtonaU  ThanpBon  4-9-J T—awK 

8 400T2-1  MTJRIKA  (AO)  (CD)  TPcrwWJ  6-4-7 PMaCabalJ) 


0305-00 


DAWN  (1 2)  on  (BP)  G L Moore  6-9-4 


330-05  HEHnNOTOH BUTTS (1  ■) KUcAuBla 6-9-9 
0000-5  CEDAR  ORL  (7)  CD)  Ura  N Hacaalay  69-0 


« 040-303  HWAWU  (12)  RhoM  4-6-11 

10  00003-0  IOIHU8E  ORANGE  (3)  D Chapman  4-7-19 

TOP  PORU  TB*Xf  Tb.  bwHM.  Bay  ^ Myfkafea  7, 

DUttow  6-1  Mytififca.  8-2  N/VMto.  Ttw  IngHtutt 
tariaQton  Bata. 


tnrttute  Boy.  5-1  Oda>  GW.Owkia  Daytona.  7-1  PaarMhwo,  5-1 


4U35  HEBMJBANATBM  MBBCP  HANDICAP  1m  3fC2^41 
1 3230-91  GOLD  BLADE  (20)  (OJ  Paanea  7-11-7  .. 


0482-51  WON  H GOLD  (36)  (CP)  A Moore  4-9-13 
00-0014  CLAOUE  (■)  (CD)  DCnapmaa  4-5-13 


4 0015605-  MKC0PYP0BCK(B2)(O  Unto  9 Sandwi  6^3-12 

5 B5D0/C-1  AJBAR  (84)  iflss  Gay  Kaflaway  5-9-12  _ 


555-405  NONIDNE  (9)  J JenUna  6-9-5 

059031  oorrmop  RONDS  (a)  (BWaG(C]D -nun  7-9-4 


06-5105  S0IBSKY  (14)  (CD)  B tafty  4-9-1  

00005-0  KWAVRUf  WAY  021)  M A Noam  5-9-0 


5* 

.JWsHTIamrW 


10  5000-60  PHAHAN  cm)  (ORPaacddM 


DlCtaaU 

(7)7 


MM  TIPfc  b—  HG4MO,CdM  Made  7 , P—T  Prep  — "■*•  0 

: 7-2  Gold  Htode.  4-1  Itm  H Gold,  9-C  Ajdar,  Don't  Pmjj  Bontf*.  7-]  Clajoa.  B-1  Monone.  10 


Towcester 


2.1  DRbbr  Moran 
2w40  Trying  Jk0>hi 

3.1  E TEMnSSBE  TWIST  (pmp) 


a^OBiRyptaOnifr 
«3»  md  Day  Cttaar 
4JI  Lucky Tnmar 


* Dannta  htama.  Oobiae  UuNaa  (llamyX  CTwai  (tal) 
2. 1 0 8UGGAVE  HOMCCV  HUKKE  ta  E2r«3> 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 


21lF  MWTBI  MOROGi  (28)  (D)  (0)  NTantBO-DlvtM  6-11-10 C 

000  HOm CHOICE (28) KBrldgmlBr  WH  B 

6-05  BLOWN  A FOSE  (112)  JR  UpBO/l  5-11-3 JSto80e(3j 

THE  MERRY  HONKH  Sawyer  5-1 M R 


(3>i 


» DANNY3aORSE(3a)(CD)J  Jaflano»4-1l-C 
6-26000  MUSICAL  VOCATION  (ST)  BPraara  5-10-12 


4-  PROPOSE  THE  T0A8T  (322)  N Gawta  6-10-12  . 
0 RICimiBI (IQ  P RMClr  4-15-t 


JIDwyar 

_G  Hogaa(3) 


04  88LATAE (24)0  GaiMIto 4-10-7 


no  PULS  FORTUNE  (23)  K Bddgnbr  4-MW 
5ZB  SEIYB.  (32)0  Ntthoton  4-10-2  


R 


P Caspar  (T) 

J tartly 


TOP  FORM  TR>6i  Water  Haraa*  10,  SUUanB,SwbalT 

Daabw  1-2  UWer  Morose,  4-1  Seta  Ian.  B-1  SwnW.  10-1  Prapaaa  The  Tool  13-i  Danfaya  Gone.  16-1 
BtomAFua.  Ilnaain. 


2.40  WBOH  HOWCE  CHASE  &•  1 fOyda  BL878 
1 ao-421  TOYING  AGAHi  (xs)  (0)  D Oandoto  5-11-9 


2 P4F-PPTO  COAL  NOT  DOLE  (22)  JR  Upton  5-1 1-3 

R MY  PAHCHtn  PHW—  (IB)  PHWWID 10-11-9 

4 44-F23U  OGOWHIMUT  (34)  RBaddar  6-11-9 

8 F SPAIHDJMG  SPHOT  (92)  N GasUas  5-15-11  

TOP  FORM  TVSi  Tiylag  Again  B,  Graaad  Hal  7 


.JSnpplaOT 

-- *Fa»(5) 


UatMOyn 


BatUagi  2-7  T/ying  Agate.  4-1  Ground  Nut.  5-1  Sp/nUag  SpkiL  20-1  Dancing  Pbnpemel.  2S-1  Coal  PM 
(Mb.  3 ■ 


3.1 5 GVBBOH  RflNKIV  KDKU  ta  CX<683 
1 305-01  JNtTMAWUJEdmW  MI-11  _ 

420-214  TBHnEEYWHT  (33)(D)  Mm  J PKnno5-11-1T 


010MU2  WHAT'S  YOUR  STORY  (23)  (BF)  D MchotsMl  7-11-11 
20-4612  MB8DMKIH (24) RBacMer 7-11-8  


-NBmbw 


8 

8 

7 

8 
9 

10 

TOPI 


065  RAUYBHHAI»(29)RBicUar5-ll-5 


to 


rHUiandan 


0 BETTER THAM KLLS (28) NT alSton-Davtai 5-11-6 

2 KrtlDAL  CAVALH  (31)  QBakltog  6-11-5  

50/////-  SWEET  BEN  (2tS7)  Ura  Mama  Jonaa  1V-U-6 
P-00444  TOY mXT DOOR (*8) MBrlaaln 9-11-5 


JltadooCB) 


_DByma 


334  TUUYMURRYT0PP(41)JJBnaiiai  5-11-5  — 

• Tiamua TMat  8,  Wbrta  Yam  Stary  7,  Mm  • 


-■QCWM(5)+ 

jHDwyar 


_ 7-4  TanuaCM  Tatri.  7-2  Whatc  Your  Story.  9-2  JoBarL  6-1  Badar  Than  BUM.  5-1  ISas  D/attn, 
W-1  Kandai  Cavalier.  12-1  TaHymmy Tall.  10  roann. 


3.50  CULITORTtl  HCNICECHASR3 


1 

2 

3 

4 
8 
8 
7 
B 

TOPI 


ma^ni 

1119-91  BIU.YGOAT  OflUFF  (1»  0 Mdiotaw  7-rt-ie 
m-91  SISTER  ¥nnMK(24)GUcCo<*1 7-11-5  - 
60  PlMCttBOH  GALE  (Z9)  R CurBo  B-1T-4 


61  MSP  HOLT  sran  (20)  N TMatoo-Oavlaa  7-11-4 
5431  TOATRADHI  (31)  Mr*  L RtobanJb  8-1W 


ro 


252OT2-  TRAVa.  BOUND  (418)  Un  J Pitman  IVIW 


F33S-PP  1NWOLANOS  POWBI  (42)  P Pi  Kbard  B-1 1-4 

Q6P-0F3  GOLD  PIGEON  (SO)  5 Ruftvmfl  T-VO-13  

1 Ondl  B,  Sbrnr  Sligbaali  T. 


4-5  atygoal  GnG.  2-1  Star  Stopbania.  B-1  Holy  SOng,  B-1  Travel  Bouid.  13-1  TeaWdw,  14-1 
GoUPigeim.  Bi—m. 


4.20  BLAKE3LEY  RARB*RTAWMIEIOPERM  FLAT) 
13  NIP  DAY  CTOUHR  (41)  P Webtef  5-1 VII 


■ Cl ,264 


0 BROWN  RCCCHEITGOM)  Urn  Mentta  Jonaa  6-1W4 

ir-  OONVBIT  OARDER  [R80]  14  HanOWSttl  9-11-4  

0 CUPPA  WHn  HAL  (38)  J Long  6-1 1-4 

DO-  UUIOTA(27R)CJDaaa  6-11-4 


JErPSoMtto 


i(7) 


MADAM  MUCK  N Twkton-Onvtes  5-11-4 
» kin  SWTH  turn  B-1 1-4 


ROAD  0 Johann  Itougtsao  6-11-4 


to 

to 

m 


9 

0MESP(ii)JO«wfl5-n-i 
MOOKMtlTCRC  JtfloOB  6-1V4 

<n 

11 

IS 

5 HrresPKUL(n)LWriiaMi-4  . 

stem 

18 

TOP  HE 

SMUG  MUSLIM  d Qnddto  4-1041 
nu  TIPB  Carata  Qwdaa  8,  Md  Day  drawr  T,  Rhar  Rw  8 

D Farit  (S) 

3-1  Comem  Cardan.  7-9  mu  Day  Cbaan.  5-1  Madam  Hw*.  6-1  Rhw  Boy.  5-1  PflDSpadaL  to-i 
TnHw  Gray.  Manof  Bound.  16mm. 


4.  5 5 DOOFORD  STUOAPD  OPEN  HH  FLAT  2m  Cl  ,341 


0 BBIOOHAH  (261 C Jonea  5-U-4 

!RClwra0oa5-i'M 


DOUBLE  TROUBLE  DGaadolto  5-1 1-4  — 
4 DUBLIN  FREDDY  (84)  0 MeMUon  6-11-4 


EUHDUHEHBLUUm  D Nkbo/aon  S-ll-4 

5 FRANK  MAYLAB  (M)  RBucUor  5-11-4 

06  ORUSMRO(M)T8ean)e6-1>-4 


18) 

to 

(7) 


.CUM 


(3) 


.JNRUHmlM 


5-5  DHHAM  TRACKER  (84)  M Pipe  HW 
KAI  TAX  MAC  M BamcfcWBb  6-11-4 


UNOBBHaLAIiaKFHRJMmlBa  5-11-4  „ 
4 UfCXYTAMHH (00) ItaHIUWgai 5-11-4 
0 RHYTMI  AND  BLURS  (41)  R Buckler  6-11-4 
WAimrsLAD  8 Ptoece  s-u-4 


Mh«  9-4  Lucky  Tamer.  7-9  Dicta  Freddy.  5-1  EmBnkbelrAtow.  6-1  ladlaa  Tracker.  Roben  Tbe 
Bom,  15-1  Double  TnMie.  14 


Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  LINGFIELD:  L20 
Persian  Gusher;  1.50  Callonescy;  2J25  Desert  President  4.05 
Dusk  In  Daytona.  SANDOWN:  !L35  Keano;  3.10  Duhallow 
Lodg^;  4J50  Filgtim’s  Mission.  TAUNTON:  3J20  Tamergale: 
430  Saint  Eeyne.  TOWCESTER:  3.50  Holy  Sting. 


ASCOT 


UOO  (Rm  41  Hrta)i  1,  UUNHRk  QNWniY, 

G Hogan  p-1);  8,  HanRtg  (20-1^  3. 
tal—ljta  110-1):  4,  Cm  Cm  CMh 
(14-1).  5-1  to*  Exterior  Pnrfltea.  21  ran.  at 
at  fC  Broad)  TOOK  no.30;  £1.60.  EftEO. 
ESLflO.  £2Ja  Dual  F-  Cl  68  90.  CSF:  CT78J0. 
TricBBC  Cl  ,719,65.  Trio:  CSIKBOl 
130(2m  44  Ma)  1,  HOLE  BOARD,  J 
OGOoma  (7-2):  2,AhxaleaMFa  Lady  (7-2):  S. 
■ora  BgM  (3-1  fm).  5 ran.  3.  5.  |J  Old) 
TottK  £4.70;  El  .80.  C2.4Q!  Dual  F:  EB.0CL  CSF: 
Cl  9.71. 

2-00  (tai  CbO*  1,  LORD  Donorr,  A P 
McCoy  (3-1);  a,  Platartay  Ptaeo  (13-9);  3, 
Sopor  Colo  (15-9  lav).  7 ran.  3X,  1.  (J 
Chari  Ion)  Tote:  £3  JO:  £2X0,  £2  60.  Duel  P 
£13.40.  CSF:  £1998. 


UO  (GBb  Mrt  1,  SEEKIN  CASH,  J 
MfcAGB 


Oaboma  (10-1);  2,  5ta>  Can  (14-1).  3, 
~ ylo'm  Paaddy  (5-1).  9-2  (av  BuddWUBB 
Boy.  14  raa  12. 3.  (K  Bailey)  Tote:  OJO; 
dm.  £4.30.  £1.70.  Dual  F:  £46.71  C$F- 
£127.98-  Tricast  C71S-32  Trio'  £271  JO. 
3-OB  (San  » HOyda  Ch*  1,  SOUND 
MAH,  R Dumraotly  (1-9  lav):  2.  Emy  Buek 
(16-1);  3,  Stem  Alert  (6-1).  5 ran.  14.  a (E 
O-Qrady)  Tote:  £1.50;  Cl.lfi,  CX3A  Dual  F: 
£530.  CSF:  £7,58. 

3JU5  (3rn  IIBydi  Ch)i  1,  MR  IMIUJ- 
GAM,R  Johnson  (9-4  lav);  2,  Wabdhan  Lad 
(4-1);  3,  Hrtor  Rata  (B-1).  10  ren.  15. 
IX  (Noal  T Chance)  Tote:£3.00:£1.4a  C1SO 
£150  Dual  F:  £7 JO.  CSF.  £11£0.  Trio- 

ci  9.  in. 

«*  (2m  HOyda  H<Ua)i  1,  KUMDOM 
OP  KHADES,  P Cartwrry  (7-9);  2,  Hbw 
wau  (evens  lev);  3,  Of**  (7-1).  12  its  X, 
1*.  IA  Turaeu)  TUfi.  £4  00.  £1.30.  £190. 
£1.70  DuolF;E3m.C^:C7.B9.Ti1o:dBa 
4^M(taa1lOyd*):1.  EVER  BLESSED,  A 
Na*4»  (90-1);  2,  Baa  Out  ifi-l):  9,  Peetae 
(4-1).7-2/*vPom*jdR«marii.24ran,  IN,  13. 
(Mrs  J Pitman)  Tdte:  £1330;  C3.7a  C230, 
020.  Dual  F £277.50  Trio  EHB.80.  CSF' 
C133S3.  NR  mse  King. 


JACKPOTt  £7.mm-  peri  won-.  £5338.47 
carrlad  torwnrd  loGandown  today. 
QUASPOTKirm  PLACtaOTiCMMD. 


UNOFIELO 


I^S  (RMl  HOyda  HrtaRI.ESCARTEFt- 
ws.  o Bridgwater  (7-4  Jt  Uvfc  a.  PHgM 
Uatammt  M;  8,  LmV  Mcbtaroogh 


WMV  V4  ran.  90,  7.  n*  Pipe)  Toto-.  S3.VL 

j p.  pgp. 


Cl  10,  £1  JO,  C5J0.  r. 

£1  \M.  Trio;  CM  £0.  Wt  Pefsanmua. 
2L20{2B>  Tf  tMtoR  1 . CUPONOR  RtRK.  D 
Bridgwew  H5-6  Jt  lav);  2,  BMjaa  Boy 
(15-9  H uvl;  S.  Startltata  (20-11.  14  ra/L 
25.  lit  (M  Pipe)  Tote:  52.7ft  daft  Cl. 10, 

dOCL  Dual  F:  £8.10.  CSF;  £5  81.  Trio:  £34  SO. 
NR  ChuUtario.  . 

a-BO  (2m  41 1 *Dyda  Or>  t , RBOL8  E»- 
RAiro,  B CINtord  (12-lt  a.  BW  Straml  (6-4 
lawk  2,  Chief  Reger  (7-4).  9 ran.  B.  6.  (S 
Balding)  Tola:  £9 JO:  £1.80.  £1.70,  £1.10. 
Dual  F:  £9- CO.  CSF:  £27.68.  Trio-  <3.10. 

BJtO  (2toaSf  Hdta^l.TICtCERnriSQIFT, 
M Attwater  (5-1  k 2,  Prtnca  Masha  HD-I); 
S,  Do  Be  War*  (2S-1);  4,  OUMR  Wood 
(M-1).  16  ran  12. 1 . (QL  Moore)  Tote-  £fi,m 
£180,  06  70.  £3.00,  £3.50.  DF:  £26.60  CSF: 
£5838.  Tricast  £1.110.73. 

UO  (2»  1 1 0yda  Kdle);  Y,  NtTODAHGK, 
B Fenton  (3-1  lev).  2,  Yuhraiaa  (16-2);  a. 


natheol  (IB-1),  fl  ran.  K 3X.  (M  Madgwii*) 
- - - . Dug]  F; 


Tate:  53.60:  n.io.  £1.10.  ptw)  , 

£1150.  CSF:  £22.72.  Trteaat  E272.54 
4U20(*ii1  ChR  1,KOLLAMO  HOUSE,  MrC 
Vigors  (2-1  (l  lav);  a,  BunwarmH  ne-lk  t, 
Cool  And  Eny  (16-1).  2-1  Jl  lav  Mr  QolKjttf- 
hr.  9 ran.  20,  IS.  (P  OiBirUnas)  Tote:  £2.80: 
njo,  £1,10.  r?9fi  Dual  F:  523.4a  CSF: 
0231.  Trio:  £46,60  WtChardon. 
4^0(2m110yda)i  I.BOXBROVaiUH, 
0 Bradley  (9^  lev);  2,  EutMHand  Rou 
(5-2J:  3.  The  Pnms  (14-1).  17  ran,  M « 
M OMI  Tote-  £2.70:  £1.80,  £2.10.  Cl .80,  DF: 
£530.  CSF:  £831.  Trio:  £7 SO.  NFL  AlbenTN, 
Uon.  Let  trim  Cottage.  Padrha 
WAOPOTiEiaJO.  PIAQEPOm  fgs  an 


SGDOEFIEU) 

1-35  (2m  If  110yd.  HA):  1,  CUK- 
BHIAI^RHAWOmf,  L Wyer  0-1  j,  ^ 


(11-2);  2.  MonyM  GsM 


UO-1).  3-1  ^llav  Duka  ol  Penh.  13  ran.  8, 6. .(T 


Eaeierhyi  Totet  £5.30;  £2.10,  £150,  £4J6ft 
Dual  F:  £7  JO.  CSF:  £22.99.  Tricast  £28636. 
LID  (2m  Bf  llOydto  IMiy  1,  STAR 
mnnim,  P Niven  (2-1  lav);  2,  Kaan 
TtoTtaLaat  (9-4);  S,  Om  Itohitoew  (10-1). 
18  ran.  H 3.  (Mrs  M Reveiey)  Tote:  CftBO; 
Cl  .BO.  £T  JO.  £2. 80.  Dual  F:  £180.  CSF:  £7.71. 
Trio:  £8.70. 

SL40  (tat  ir  iiByda  Hdb):  1,  ONCE 
MORE  FDR  LUCK,  P Niven  (4-1);  St,  Nta- 
daa  Sp*a  (9-11:  X SMahag  Bdee  n-1).  3-1 
lav  Down  The  FelL  70  ran  I.  2.  (Mrs  M 
Heveley)  Tola.  £3Jft  £1.80.  £ft00.  C2.ia 
DtiaTF:  £16.00  CSF:  £25. 15.  Tricast  £1 1 SLOB: 
Tria.CaSAO 

*■«»■  MO*  1.00«U.Yt  B Harding 
(4-D;  2.  CaG  Tha  Shota  (4-m  »,  Over  Tba 
Con*  |i4-i).  2-i  «v  lie  Datodor.  12  ran. 
*,  15.  (B  ElltHit)  TOto:  £3 JO.  £1.10.  mm 
nea  Dual  F:  £9.60.  CSF;  £2071  Trio: 
£77  JO 

t«rfc*.HotataB»nepMow  (n-2);  S/Ob*- 
mranfota  (7-2).  15  ran.  13,25.  (C^riwi 
Tote  £1  JO;  £1.10,  Q.70.  £1  JO.  Dtil  R £6JO 

THo:  £840.  CSF:  £16.43.  uu“r;«ASO- 
“P"  1 1 Cfc**  Y . TnatlbDBL  R Oer- 
rHy  tZ-Havk  2,  Perth* 

KtataMj7^  Bran.  5.  a (u  WEmttnw) 


B Harding  |9-2);  2,  - 

IMra  pSty1  Tote:  cron- 
WJO^CaJD,  £2.40.  Dual  F:  E31J0.  CSF; 

QUAfiPOYtES.ia 


PI-ACEPOTi  00.40 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

if*  (ID  «):  1,  PtflEERER  DANCE, 

Bono  (3-1  jnav):  a,  Httata 

H.CnwtaCa  Lagawd  (9-2).  3-1  Blew 
Red  Spectacle.  8 ran.  K.  TjfcfD  Haydn  Jones) 
Tote  E2JB;  £1,10.  £i.0b.  Ci*.  Dual  F: 
C4Z«.  CSF.  £40  60.  Tricast  £192.56. 

(1«  61  IMytAQi  1,  OLD  PRO- 
WHOt  0 Battmte  (3-11:  2.  Kytan  (9-2); 


8.  Fm  Omprt  05-1).  iS-a  lav  Me 
Note.  8 ran.  3X.  9.  (R  Harris)  Tow:  I 
Cl  .20,  £1 JQ.  £580.  Dual  F;  £9.00. 
£1154. 

a-M  (trail  TB)nls)i  1.  NDOTA'S  s 
Pt*)!  ».  Nanabaw  (1-3  la 
ngtatate  (S3-D.  7 ran.  K 5.  (D  Ml 
fmtih)  rots:  £1180;  £4 JO.  £1.00  Du 
C440.  CSF:  E19J0. 

4LOO  CPIje  1,  PEGGY  SPSMCEI 
McKeown  (5-1);  *,  Crete  OK  (10- 
CtadMuta  Lane  (10-1)3-1  Fa*  Ashgo 
te.  Nk.  IK,  (C  Thornton)  To«;  £6.4^  1 
G4JO.  C2J0.  Dual  F:  EG3  90.  Trio:  £15 
CSF:  £5546.  Tr  least  C352. 14. 

*M  <M>1.  COPPER  BRHRfT.JFo 
111-1);  2,  Mystic  Tempo  ni-io  lev 
°ta«-C  10-11.  B ran.  31 9L  (P  Heslem) 
E20.0&:  £600  £1.10,  £240.  Dual  F;  E; 
CSF*  £23.71  Trio:  £34.40 
UX»(Sf]i«,aiLAHMH,NCariMe(l 


^ RdMy  (1 1-4);  2,  Opg,**.  (10-1  j 
Haver  Son  Express.  6 ran.  1, 1 tJ 


Tots;  £9J0:  £7 JO,  n Ja  Dual  F:  £2770 
M2. 05. 
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Innocents 
abroad  on 
hooligan 
blacklists 


Martin  Thorpe 

Supporters  are  being 
placed  on  interna- 
tional policy  hooligan 
blacklists  even  though  they 
are  innocent  of  any  offence. 
As  a result  some  have  al- 
ready been  jailed  and  de- 
ported from  countries  they 
were  visiting  to  support 
their  team.  Other  fens  fear 
this  will  happen  next  time 
they  go  abroad. 

The  revelations  are  con- 
tained in  tonight’s  On  The 
T.iwp  programme  on  Radio 
five  lave  which  examines 
the  experiences  of  123 
Leeds  fans  in  the  Nether- 
lands for  last  November’s 
game  with  PSV  Eindhoven 
and  of  two  Wales  fens  who, 
four  years  ago,  discovered 
their  names  on  a list  held 
by  Brussels  police. 

It  is  common  practice  for  j 
the  name  of  any  British  fan 
arrested  abroad  on  their  | 
way  to,  or  at,  a match  to  be  , 
entered  on  to  a computer 
list  information  which  is 
exchanged  with  other 
countries.  The  policy  Is  not 
to  circulate  the  names  of 
people  accused  only  of  triv- 
ial offences.  But  it  does  not 
always  work  out  like  that. 

The  Leeds  fens,  on  a pack- 
age trip  and  In  possession 
of  match  tickets,  were  ar- 
rested by  Dutch  police  in 
Eindhoven  for  not  carrying 
their  passports.  They  were 
handcuffed,  kept  in  freez- 
ing cells  overnight  and  de- 
ported the  next  day  without 
charge.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  retrieve  their  be- 
longings or  the  cars  some 
had  brought  on  the  ferry. 

The  passport  law  had 
been  recently  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  and  the  Cans, 
who  had  left  their  pass- 
ports in  their  hotels  for 
safe-keeping,  were  un- 
aware of  it 

But  all  123  names  are 
now  on  the  Dutch  hooligan 
list.  Lex  Weiss,  who  runs 
the  Dutch  Centre  for  Infor- 
mation on  Football  Vandal- 
ism, says:  “All  people  ar- 
rested at  a football  match 
here  are  registered  in  our 
database.’'  It  is  believed  the 
names  of  British  fans  de- 
tained abroad  are  passed  on 
to  the  National  Criminal  In- 
telligence Service  (NCIS). 

Andy  Peterson,  one  of  the 
Leeds  fans,  said:  “We  were 
never  charged.  To  find  my 
name  down  as  a potential 
troublemaker  and  possibly 
barred  from  entering  other 
European  countries  is  very 
disturbing.” 

In  November  1990  Gwy- 
lem  Boore  and  his  brother 
Rhys,  cm  their  way  to  see 
Wales  play  in  Luxembourg, 
were  taken  off  a train  be- 
cause of  a fight  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Their  baggage  was 
searched  and  they  were 
photographed  before  being 
allowed  to  travel  on. 

Two  years  later  they  were 
at  Brussels  station  where 
they  chose  to  go  through  a 
voluntary  identity  check. 
“I  saw  the  police  had  a 
list,”  says  Gwylem,  “and  I 
saw  my  name  and  my 
brother’s  on  it.”  Rhys  was 
then  taken  to  Brussels 
police  station.  “He  was  told 
that  he  had  been  arrested 
because  his  name  was  on  a 
list  sent  by  the  F.wgiinTi  au- 
thorities,1' says  Gwylem. 

Their  entry  on  the  list 
said  they  had  been  stopped 
following  violent  inrfdpntw 
on  a train.  This  was  true, 
but  incorrectly  suggested 
they  were  involved.  “The 
idea  of  being  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  is  reversed,” 
says  Gwylem. 

Following  pressure  from 
the  civil  rights  group  Lib- 
erty and  the  European 
Commission,  the  Boores’ 
names  have  been  removed 
from  the  NCIS  list.  How- 
ever nobody  knows  on  what 
other  lists  they  remain. 


Bonetti  and 
Laws  reunited 

IVANO  BONETTI  and  Brian 
(Laws  last  night  publicly  I 
buried  their  differences  be-  ■ 
fore  Grimsby  Town’s  FA  Cup  1 
tie  with  West  Ham  United. 

The  Italian  midfielder,  who 
spent  part  of  the  week  in  hos- 
pital after  reportedly  being  i 
struck  by  his  manager,  has ! 

accepted  an  apology  and  will 

stay  with  the  club.  The  news 
was  delivered  over  the  public 
address  system  to  huge 
cheers  at  Blundell  Park.  The  | 
club  say  that  the  matter  is 
now  closed. 

Norwich's  manager  Gary 
Megson  has  been  found  guilty 
of  a Football  Association  dis- 
repute charge. 

Megson,  36,  was  fined  £1,000 
and  warned  about  his  future 
conduct  by  the  FA  disciplin- 
ary committee  over  a New 
Year’s  Day  incident  during  a 
League  match  at  Derby.  ! 

The  charge  followed  Meg- ! 
sou's  remarks  to  the  Stoke  j 
referee  Jim  Rushton  in  the  i 
“small  Ground  players'  tun-  ! 
nei  at  half-time. 

1 i 1 


One  in  a thousand . . . business  as  usual  for  James  Alexander  Gordon  as  he  reads  the  classified  football  results  on  Sports  Report 

The  unflappable  master  i 

" ■ it  Peopi 

of  classified  information  i 


John  Duncan  on  James  Alexander  Gordon,  who  reads  the  scores  on  Sports  Report 


OST  love  affairs 
start  with  a kiss. 
James  Alexander 
Gordon's  began 
with  the  words  Arsenal  0, 
Cardiff  City  0,  when,  on 
August  18  1973,  the  classic 
voice  of  the  classified  football 
results  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  on  BBC  radio's  Sports 
Report  Last  Saturday  Jag.  as 
he  is  more  usually  known  at 
the  BBC,  celebrated  his 
1,000th  programme  and  his 
60th  birthday. 

‘1  just  came  in  one  day  and 
Jimmy  Kingsbury,  the  BBC’s 
presentation  editor,  said. 


■Right  you're  doing  the  foot- 
ball results.'  Anyway  I took  a 
whole  load  of  results  back 
home  with  me  and  worked  on 
getting  the  sound  right  1 tried 
to  think  of  the  people  who 
were  listening  and  eventually 
I got  this  image  of  an  old 
bloke  checking  his  coupon, 
and  I thought  yes,  that’s  it” 
Jag’s  excited  voice,  boyish 
enthusiasm  and  the  smother- 
ing warmth  of  his  content- 
ment with  life  contrast 
sharply  to  his  firm,  slightly 
severe  radio  persona.  On  the 
air  it  is  a voice  with  priestly 
incantations  for  worshippers 


of  the  treble  chance,  a voice 
from  the  old  school  that  per- 
fectly suits  the  cheerfbl  Em- 
pire signature  tune  the  pro- 
gramme has  .had  since  1948. 

Alexander  Gordon  pio- 
neered the  lyrical  upand- 
down  intonation  that  tells  you 
in  cadences  what  his  voice 
has  not  yet  put  into  words. 
Arsenal  1 (two  notes  the 
same,  third  higher,  slightly 
hopeful,  not  bad,  you  got  a 
goal  Arsenal,  don't  be  too 
glum),  Chelsea  (slightly  sur- 
prised, a huge  but  unspoken 
*buf  that  tells  you  a number 
greater  than  one  is  on  its  way. 


ending  with  delighted  last  syl- 
i lable,  this  is  an  away  win 
after  all,  well  done  Chelsea)  2. 

Alexander  Gordon’s  life  has 
been  as  up,  down  and  difficult 
to  negotiate  as  any  of  his  own 
classified  tongue  twisters. 
Bom  in  1336  in  Edinburgh,  he 
contracted  polio  at  three 
months.  “I  was  in  and  out  of 
hospital  to  the  age  of  15.  so  I 
had  no  formal  education  but  I 
read  all  the  time.  My  dad  used 
to  give  me  books  and  I once 
read  the  whole  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  because  I 
had  nothing  else  to  do." 

As  well  as  leg  irons  and  a 


bads  brace  as  a child  he  had 
to  work  on  his  speech,  which 
had  also  been  affected.  "Me 
and  my  dad  used  to  joke  about 
it  People  would  say  'What's 
he  going  to  do?’  and  I would 
say  in  this  odd  voice  Tm 
gonna  be  a newsreader.'  My 
dad  set  up  a microphone  on  1 
tiie  radio  during  the  war  and  I 
used  to  go  under  the  table  and 
malm  up.  commentaries  on 
events  and  football  matches 
and  interviews.  They  all 
thought  I was  loopy.  But 
when  I was  first  on  radio  my 
mum  said  she  found  my  dad 
in  the  bedroom  crying.  She 
asked  him  why  and  he  said. 
"The  little  bugger's  done  It’  It 
was  the  only  time  I ever 
heard  of  him  showing  emo- 
tion like  that” 

A youngish  Alexander  Gor- 
don came  down  to  London  in 
the  Sixties  to  work  as  a rep  in 
the  music  business  and 
qniddy  found  himself  in  the 
Denmark  Street  thick  of 
swinging  London.  “Jimi  Hen- 
drix came  into  the  office  once 
looking  for  someone  else  and 


he  said  to  me.  *Hey  man.  do 
you  smoke  grass?1  Well,  I was 
pretty  naive  and  I hadn't  ever 
heard  of  it  so  I just  said,  ‘No, 
I smoke  Condor.’  From  then 
on.  whenever  we  met  be  used 
to  laugh  and  ask  me  if  l had 
any  Condor  on  me." 

One  day  in  1972,  having 
recorded  a small  voice  piece 
for  a religious  television  pro- 
gramme he  was  in  a pub  near 
Broadcasting  House  when  a 
man  heard  him  talking,  come 
over  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  on  television  the  night 
before.  It  was  Kingsbury,  who 
had  been  told  to  get  some 
Scottish  voices  among  the 
BBC's  presenters.  A week's 
trial  and  Alexander  Gordon 
was  in.  A year  later  came  his 
break  on  Sports  Report. 

Since  then  he  has  carved  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
unflappable  broadcasters  in 
Britain.  “You  could1  let  a 
bomb  off  next  to  me  and  I 
wouldn't  bat  an  eyelid.  One 
time  a studio  manager  acci- 
dentally played  rock  music 
through  my  headphones  as  I 


PHOTOGRAPH;  GARRY  WEAKER 

was  reading  the  results.  1 car- 
ried on  but  started  pointing  to 
my  headphones.  He  fiddled 
with  some  knobs  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I*ve  got  Beethoven's 
Fifth  in  there.  I hail  every 
radio  channel  on  the  earth  at 
some  point  during  that  five 
minutes  but.  when  I listened 
to  it  later,  you  wouldn't  have 
known." 

He  didn't  even  flinch  when 
a BBC  messenger  with  whom 
he  jointly  did  the  pools 
jumped  up  and  down  outside 
the  studio  indicating  that 
they  had  eight  draws  before 
Jag  had  finished  the  broad- 
cast Dividends,  sadly,  were 
low  that’week. 

Two  questions  are  inevita- 
ble. Who  does  he  support  him- 
' self  (Falkirk)  and  what  does 
j he  do  for  the  rest  of  the  week? 
“I  don't  know  whether  I 
should  tell  you  this,  but  I've 
started  composing  music." 

From  the  classified  results 
to  a classical  score,  from 
treble  chance  to  a bass  clef? 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  0, 
James  Alexander  Gordon  l. 


Atkinson  looks  to  plug  the  gaps 

RON  ATKINSON,  the  ( Lennon,  aged  24,  made  a j if  be  wants  to.  I'm  not  push- 1 scorer  go  for  a pittance,  par- 
big-spending  Coventry  single  appearance  for  Man-  ing  it  either  way."  ticularly  to  one  of  our  nearest 

City  manager,  was  yes-  Chester  City  when  he  was  17  Fry,  however,  has  rejected  rivals  for  a play-off  spot" 


Results 


RON  ATKINSON,  the 
big-spending  Coventry 
City  manager,  was  yes- 
terday talking  to  Crewe's 
Northern  Ireland  defender 
Nell  Lennon  with  a view  to  a 
£750,000  move  to  the  Premier- 
ship club. 

Atkinson,  who  has  been 
looking  to  strengthen  his  rele- 
gation-threatened squad 
recently,  made  his  move  after 
the  two  clubs'  chairmen 
agreed  a fee  once  Crewe  were 
knocked  out  of  the  FA  Cup  by 
Southampton  on  Tuesday. 

The  Crewe  manager  Dario 
Gradi  said:  "He  is  ready  for 
the  Premiership.  In  fact  I am 
surprised  no  one  has  come  in 
for  Neil  before." 


Lennon,  aged  24,  made  a 
single  appearance  for  Man- 
chester City  when  he  was  17 
but  joined  Crewe  on  a free 
transfer  in  August  1990.  He 
has  since  played  more  than 
100  league  games  for  the 
Cheshire  side. 

Atkinson  is  also  consider- 
ing a £1  million-deal  for  the 
Birmingham  City  midfielder 
Paul  Talt,  who  has  been 
allowed  to  link  up  with  the 
Highfield  Road  club  to  train 
and  turn  out  for  the  reserves. 

The  Birmingham  City  man- 
ager Barry  Fry  said;  "Tait  is 
part  of  my  future  plans  but  I 
don't  think  he’s  fully  fit  yet 
after  a knee  injury,  we’ve  told 
him  to  speak  to  Ron  Atkinson 


if  he  wants  la  Tm  not  push- 
ing tt  either  way." 

Fry,  however,  has  rejected 
a similar  bid  from  Leicester 
City  for  the  striker  Steve 
Claridge.  whose  talks  over  a 
new  contract  at  St  Andrews 
have  broken  down.  Fry 
added:  “I  don't  want  Steve  to  , 
go  but  I cannot  knock  my  : 
board  as  he  has  had  two  new  i 
contracts  since  he  arrived  | 
here  just  over  two  years  ago." 

Barnsley  have  rejected  a 
£300,000  bid  from  Hudders- 
field Town  for  Andy'  Payton, 
who  has  scored  14  times  this 
season. 

Danny  Wilson,  the  Barnsley 
manager,  said:  "There  is  no 
way  we  will  let  our  leading 


scorer  go  for  a pittance,  par- 
ticularly to  one  of  our  nearest 
rivals  for  a play-off  spot" 

Payton,  aged  28.  who  played 
under  the  Huddersfield  man- 
ager Brian  Horton  at  Hull  and 
had  stints  with  Middles- 
brough and  Celtic  before  Join- 
ing Barnsley  in  November 
1993,  scored  a hat-trick 
against  Huddersfield  tn  the 
League  Cup  earlier  this 
season. 

West  Ham's  unsettled  < 
Dutch  striker  Marco  Boogers. 
an  £800,000  close-season 
arrival  from  Sparta  Rotter- 
dam, has  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  joining  FC  Gro- 
ningen on  loan  until  the  end  I 
oftheseason. 


Wimbledon  and  Ipswich  Town  look  forward  to  the  fifth  round  of  the  FA  Cup 

Holdsworth  kick-started  by  Portman  brotherhood  put  their 
Kinnear’s  dropped  hint  faith  in  the  prowess  of  Mason 


Dean  holdsworth  was 
responding  to  what  man- 
agers call  a "gee-up"  when  he 
trampled  all  over  Middles- 
brough's Cup  hopes  on  Tues- 
day night. 

The  Wimbledon  striker  was 
told  his  place  was  in  danger 
before  the  fourth-round 
replay  at  Selhurst  Park.  He 
then  ended  a six-match  goal- 
less run  in  the  73rd  minute  of 
the  game,  when  be  knocked 
in  Jason  Euell’s  cross  at  the 
far  post 

It  was  his  13th  goal  of  the 
season  and  enough  to  put 
Wimbledon  Into  the  fifth 
round  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years.  They  play  at  Hudders- 
field on  Saturday. 

“I  told  Deano  he  needed  to 
do  a bit  more,  especially  with 
so  much  competition  for  for- 
ward places."  said  the  Wim- 
bledon manager  Joe  Kinnear. 
"He  did  nothing  against  Shef- 
field Wednesday  last  week, 
when  I took  him  off.  I 
reminded  him  he  needed  to 
sharpen  up  a bit” 

Kinnear  played  three  strik- 1 
era  against  Boro  — Holds- ' 
worth.  Efim  Ekoku  and  Mar-  i 
cus  Gayle  — and  has  others 
challenging  for  places  — 
Andy  Clarke,  Jon  Goodman 
and  the  promising  Euell. ! 
“Maybe  Jason  deserves  to  be  , 
in  on  a regular  basis,”  said 
Kinnear. 

Holdsworth  has  been  cov- 
eted by  several  clubs  — Ever- , 


ton  made  a £3  million  offer 
last  year  — and  Wimbledon 
may  not  be  able  to  resist 
much  longer.  Only  5,220 
turned  up  at  Selhurst  Park  on 
Tuesday,  fewer  than  attended 
a Third  Division  game  at 
Gillingham 

“It  was  such  a disappoint- 
ing turn-out,"  said  Kinnear. 
“That  is  why  we  have  to  sell 
every  year." 

Juninho  will  miss  Middles- 
brough's next  three  Premier- 
ship games  — against  Bolton. 
Coventry  and  Everton  — be- 
cause he  Is  required  to  play 
for  Brazil  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can Olympic  qualifying 
tournament. 

Middlesbrough  are  other- 
wise closer  to  full  strength 
than  they  have  been  for  a lit- 
tle while.  With  Craig  Hlgnett,  1 
who  played  five  minutes  as  a 
substitute  against  Wimble- 1 
don,  back  again,  the  midfield  I 
could  resume  the  shape  it ! 
took  during  Boro’s  early  ran  , 
of success. 

But  the  season  has  since 
taken  a dramatic  turn  for  the 
worse.  Middlesbrough  have 
lost  their  last  seven  Premier- 
ship games  — and  10  of  their 
tost  L3  games  overall.  Maybe  a 
gee-up  is  called  for. 

"Yes,  we’re  in  trouble,” 
their  manager  Bryan  Robson 
admitted,  “The  lads  have  got 
to  believe  In  themselves  again 
and  make  sure  they  pull  the 
season  around." 


PAUL  MASON  will  be 
brushing  off  his  shoot- 
ing boots  and  hoping  that 
they  can  continue  to  in- 
spire Ipswich’s  ran  with  a 
victory  against  the  formi- 
dable Aston  Villa  on 
Saturday. 

The  32-year-old  mid' 
fielder,  who  put  an  equally 
imposing  Blackburn  side 
oat  of  the  competition  with 
the  only  goal  in  their  third- 
round  replay  at  Ewood, 
pounced  again  with  a dev- 
astating strike  to  see  off 
Walsall  on  Tuesday  night. 

The  visitors  had  not  made 
it  oat  of  their  own  half  when 
Milton’s  brilliant  sixth-min- 
ute through-ball  bisected 
their  defence  and  Mason 
streaked  ahead  of  his 
markers  to  bury  the  ball  in 
the  bottom  corner  of  the  net 
That  goal  left  the  Ipswich 
manager  George  Burley,  a 
fall-back  in  the  side  who 
defeated  Arsenal  1-0  in  the 
1978  final,  looking  forward 
to  testing  the  mettle  of  his 
side  against  the  Premier- 
ship visitors. 

■“Aston  Villa  are  an  ex- 
ceptional team  but  so  were 
Blackburn,”  he  said.  “We 
know  we  will  have  to  he  at 
our  best  just  to  give  them  a 
game." 

The  feet  that  none  of  his 
otter  players  had  got  on  the 
scoresheet  against  Walsall 
did  not  unduly  perturb  Him 

t 


i ‘Tt  was  never  an  easy  tie," 

I he  said-  “We  knew  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  tough  because  they 
get  a lot  of  players  behind 
the  ball  and  are  difficult  to 
break  down.  We  needed  to 
score  a second  to  finish  tt  off 
but  tt  didn’t  come.” 

The  Walsall  .manager 
Chris  Nicholl  confirmed 
that  his  Second  Division 
I side  were  second  best  on 
the  night.  “We  made  a good 
attempt  at  it  but  we  were 
not  quite  up  to  their  stan- 
dard,” he  said. 

“We  played  some  good 
stuff  but  could  not  afford  to 
lose  an  early  goal.  It  was  no 
disgrace  and  I was  pleased 
with  our  effort  and 
discipline.” 

Mason's  goal  was  Ms 
ninth  of  the  season  but  he 
.remains  unsettled  at  Fort- 
man  Road  and  is  still  look- 
ing for  a move  nearer  his 
native  Merseyside. 

The  First  Division  team 
remained  on  top  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  game  and  only 
some  weak  finishing  by 
Scowcroft  and  Marshall 
prevented  them  from  , add- 
ing to  the  lead. 

Walsall’s  two  clearest 
chances  fell  In  the  space  of. 
three  minutes  to  their 
lanky  striker  Lightbourne. 
He  sliced  well  wide  in  the 
85th  minute,  then  overran 
the  ball  with  only  the  keep-, 
er  Wright  to  beat. 


Soccer 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION, 
PM  Division:  Wimbledon  0.  Swindon  3. 
Puilmima.  Ipswich  v Charlton.  l«owid 
DMafene  Swansea  4.  Cardiff  3. 

SPUING  HEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
LBAOMB  Barnet  2.  Northampton  1;  Cam- 
bridge Utd  2.  Brentford  DC  Peterborough's!, 
wyoornbe  t Southend  UM 1.  Leyton  Orient 
1. 

FA!  cur  lecomkgwtf  wyNg  Cork  C 
1.  Home  Farm  0. 

Tennis 

•VRAM  CPU  (San  Joae)t  Ftmt  maxt 
■ Ctuog  (US)  M Q Stafford  fSA)  6-3,  6-2; 
M WfawaN,  (Aua)  bt  S Bryan  (US) 
s-a.  6-3;  v sipedM  (tiSj  bt  b Steven  (NZ? 
3-1  rat  L Book  (FrJ  M A O'Brien  (US)  3-0, 
6-3.  6-3. 

MARSNULE  Of*8Nr  First  round,  S Sim- 
la, (Fr)  bt  C Ruud  (Nor)  7-6,  3-6.  6-4;  H 
Draalouaeni  (Oar)  bt  M Sbuier  (Gar)  6-3, 
6-4;  J Maw*  (Swftz)  bt  a Chesnokov 
(Hue)  6-4. 6-2.  Beoowd  it  F Pewit 
ra«  ftf  C Move  ISp)  !M,  5-7.  A 
VMM  (Bom)  bt  0 Vacate  (Cz)  6-7.  6-9. 
6-4;  » DeswW  (Cz)  bt  Y KalMnhov  Pus) 
9-4,  6-4. 

DUBAI  CPRM:  FM  round,  T RiqiM 

(Saw)  bt  M Guatafeson  (Swa)  6-1,  6-4:  M 
! Lwraaon  (Swa)  bt  R Furtan  (U)  8-S.  6-4:  D 
NboH  (Gar)  bt  S Eflberg  (Sara)  S-7.  7-6. 
6-4;  K Nownafc.  (Cz)  bt  A Vofftov  (BUS) 
6-2.  6-e;  A ceudaney  (tt)  bt  P McEnroe 
(US)  7-6.  7-6t  A Coala  (So)  bt  U Roaaet 
(Switz)  1-8, 6-3. 6-4;  If  van  DwvMa  (Noth} 
bt  S PtwwsoIWo  M 6-1.  7-6,  J 6tenM 
(Sp)  bt  J Novak  (CZ)  0-3.  7~0J-»  StoHa 
(Aus)  bt  T Muster  (Aut)  6— i,  3-6,  7-8. 

ATP  CHAUJCNQER  (La  back,  Gar): 

. Balaata*  Flrat  room*  It  .Naanty  (Hun) 
M M Pbforwjr  (GS)  6-4,  S-6,  6-4,  ■ 

LTA  Mura  SATELLITE  (CtllgweU):  PM 
rowt*  I If  tribe  rger  (Swim  bt  J Delgado 
(OB)  6-8,  6-3;  R Gated  (GS)  MV  LhiWro 
pin)  3-0.  6-4,  6-1;  C Haggard  <SA)  or  S 
Groan  (Nodi)  6-2, 1-0  ret  O Cola  (bn)  bt  T 
Pale  (Cz)  4-6.  7-6,  6-3;  D Sapafard  (GB) 
bt  S Humphries  (US). 6-4.  6-4;  I Hat- 
barpar  (Svrttz)  bt  J Da*f»tJo  fGB>  6-3.  B-3; 
A Wahedun  (GB)  M A Foatar  (GS)  7-6, 

6- 4;  M Hairing  (Swa)  bt  R Kstbaaon  (GB) 

7- 6. 6-4: 0 Manoytctwv  (Bel)  bt  D Draper 
(OS)  7-6.  7-6;  M An*  (V«a)  bt  M Navarra 
(It)  6-4, 6-a  A KMbanr  (Mec)  M C Beecher 
(GB)  T«8.  3-6,  9-S  O OaBinfaarB  61)  M J 
A Ivan  (Swa)  6-7. 6-1. 6-3;  J Qaadi  (IQ  bt  S 
Coat*  (Brt  6-8.  6-4:  T SpMka  (OB)  bt  O 
THoBWer)  3-«.  6-3,  7-ft  ■ Coat*  (GB)  bt 
L MM  loan  (08)6-2,  7-H  RWaaaan  (Nath) 
bt  R Koenig  (SA)  6-2.  7-9;  N Aarta  (Be)  n 
J O Hkm  CP  Rto)  6-1.  7-6. 

PARIS  OPEN  WOMEN'S  INDOOR 
TOURNAMENT^  FM  ram*  S Tastud 
(Fr)  bt  N Medvedava  (Ukr)  4-6;  6-2;  6-2:  J 
Hteard  Daungte  (Fr)  M H Suhova  (Cz) 
6-®  8-4J  R LKMiMW  (Rut)  bt  A~G  Sh 
tfW  (Fr)  4-6: 6-4;  6-1. 

LTA  WOMAN'S  SATELLITE  (SWffltfdfc 
Sooted  row*  C TN»tar  (GB)  bt  C Black 
COm)  2-6.  6-2.  6-0;  D Ha*  (Neffi)  W H 
Iraua  (Japan)  6-4, 6-8:  K SHbtea  (Japan) 
bt  L ADI  (GB)  6-3,  J Maui.  u«a  (Cz)  bt 
J Ward  (GB)  0-8. 6-3. 6-4:  WaftnwfsM 


Bowls 

CHUHCtBLL  INSURANCE  WORLD  IN- 
DOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Preston): 
Hotfoot  PM  rotai*  O tatt  (Eng)  bt  S 
Ranldn  (Scot)  7-4,  7-Z  7-3;  I Tatfor  (Aus) 
bt  L Hbton  (Jersey)  2-7.  7-5.  3-7.  7-4.  7-2: 
I Rond  (Eng)  M I Schubaek  (Aus)  4-7.  7-3. 
1-7,  7-3,  7-4, 


Cricket 

SIWPnLD  SHBLO:  Porta  Queensland 
134  and  88-2  (M  Love  SOnoy  Was  tern  Aus- 
tralia ZU7  (T  Moody  56).  IMboarna,  South 
Australia  309  (T  Nletean  115.  P Notes  88). 
Victoria  292-2  (M  Elliot  144no). 

Basketball 

NBA,  Cleveland  no,  Charlotte  100;  New 
Jersey  101.  Indiana  92:  Toronto  96.  Miami 
87;  Orlando  121,  Denver  9*  Houston  121. 
DaHaa  108;  CMcego  111.  Washington  98; 
Phtlanotphta  104,  MUwaufcaa  KM;  Utah 
114,  San  Antonio  ill  (oQ;  Seattle  102. 
Phoanbt  «t  Gotdan  State  99,  Portland  88; 
Boston  108.  LA  Clippers  94;  Minnesota  94. 
Sacramento  90 
BtRHVKtSHt  LEACMJE 

P W L P A Pt* 
London—  *_ ..  33  18  4 1874  1654  38 

SteMMd S3  IS  4 1HZ3  1586  38 

Wertetea 22  15  7 2043  1965  30 

Leopard* 23  IS  8 2032  1904  30 

■watodw.  . 24  16  9 2068  183a  SO 

■Mngtan 22  14  8 201B  1902  38 

Derby 84  12  12  2083  2039  2* 

Hamas  Vales  24  10  14  20SS  2084  SO 

Doncaster 23  9 14  1830  3%3  18 

Ha  .reams 24  8 18  2076  2308  13 

Chaster 25  6 IB  2046  2235  1 3 

Leicester. 25  6 19  1817  2065  13 

Hasael 34  5 18  1653  2119  10 


Ice  Hockey 


»Sr  Detroh  9,  Los  Angelas  4;  a Louts  3, 
Tampa  Bay  2;  Washington  3,  Calgary  Z 
Vancouver.  6.  Winnipeg  4. 

Hockey 

IWRRBSNTAnvRS,  Army  2.  Oxford 
Untv  3:  Cambs  Untv  1.  East  President’*  XI 
K Cantos  Untv  Wanderers  2,  East  Linder  21 
1:  Civil  Sarvtce  4.  British  Pol  lea  Z London 
Unfv  3.  RAF  a 7tesdan  AAF  4.  British 
Mice  a 

NATIONAL  LEAOUK 

PMDMdon  P W D L f A Pis 

Souths*** 11  9 1 1 43  12  28 

Cwwnnfc  11  8 2 1 56  11  28 

"■■■NnB 11  ■ 2 1 46  17  28 

OLoutfds 11  .8  1 2 38  18  25 

ttejUferd 11  7 3 1 43  21  24 

ffiwfdfnw  11  6 2 3 35  21  20 

ROrinstand n 6 1 4 30  27  IB 

Cseferbry 11  6 1 4 26  23  IS 

Hsssnt.  - ■ i.  — 11  6 0 S 30  26  18 
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4 

2 

5 

16 

Taddhtfn 

.10 

3 

3 

4 

19 

27 

12 

VOmflfo 

11 

11 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

8 

14 

31 

Mi  Q|in.-.> 

11 

2 

1 

8 

11 

2 

0 

9 

11 

10 

1 

1 

8 

6 

33 

*4>Ma|irL-__ 

11 

1 

0 

10 

11 

41 

(GB)  bt  M Geiger  (US)  B-4:  6-7;  7-3;  D 
(Yufl)  ME  Bond  (OB)  6-3.  6-*  * 
Kteheasfcsy  (Rub)  bt  8-A  BkMeH  (GB) 


6-2.  6-U  ■ Stedmaa  (Aus)  bt  0 twuwva 
(Rus)6-f.6-1., 


Athletics 

IMbOOn  WENT  (Moscow): - Sateete* 
i Haw  SOte  1. 0 EztnwB  (Nlgetta>  6J9#eo. 

200™,  1. J SVHBams (US) 20.72. 400«T 
I l toman  (Qatar)  4&81.  ISlHten  1.  V Nbj°h* 
gsbo  (Burvndll  M5.M.  T*ds  jtete=1:  V 
Quanda  (Cuba)  ir.lttn.  earn  Imrdteir  1. 

dreev  (Rug  W.01.32.  pate  setfB  1,  8 

-h  PriteMl  (Rusj 

| TlTwir tSmXMJO.  aow.  Meet  I. 

I N BotWW-lMtrt  W4.  Mtfb  jte  1.  T 
| MoMsstfL  (Rus)  VOW.  jteW  »■!»,*;> 

Mum  «n.  EMtiST 

sovsfcra  (Bus)  14^6.  .1-  v F*Jo' 

sblna  (ute)  1MT.  ¥•■«_. 


Freestyle  Skiing 

WORLD  GUP  (U  Oihmz,  Fri:  Mooiilai 
1.  iK  Brassard  (Car)  26.M2T 
Benson  (US|  2530;  3.  L Nioi  (Fr)  25  i‘s  4 j 
OrRpIre  p=r)  2fi  09;  B.  A WIIMfl1 
S.J  Smart  jCan)  24.02,  7.  J Moseley  il«) 
D (Can)  34 Ji;  8.  R ate- 

SEfilJSJliSSSS? 

Wol  61  Brassard  448;  7,  Smarl  44ft  * 

yjWUSJ  +16!  8. 

, ■ D,  WWWbraeM  (US) » 30pts  ?, 
3.  MKarhu 

Fta)  23.86,  4,  a Battelle  (US)  23,82-  s c 
? a (Den)  22.14; 

I 22^3  6.  A Cutelin 

Bodmer  (Swltz)  1R94.  Leattoo  Worfd 


usrssra? KCiJ 


Cricket 

UAE  irate  at 
new  cup  rules 

ENGLAND’S  next  World 
Cup  opponents  yesterday 
declared  themselves  to  be 
"just  babes"  in  need  of  all  the 
help  they  can  get,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  Mike  Atherton's 
embattled  men  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  were  not  ex- 
actly running  up  the  white 
flag  before  a ball  is  bowled  in 
Sunday’s  match  in  Peshawar. 

Rather,  UAE  officials  were 
up  in  arms  at  the  stricter 
player-res Idency  rules  which 
the  International  Cricket 
Council  will  introduce  after 
this  World  Cup,  which  will 
probably  end  the  Emirates' 
chances  of  playing  in  future 
tournaments  and,  the  officials 
say.  will  badly  hit  the  game's 
development  in  the  Gulf. 

The  incoming  rule  that  a 
team  must  include  at  least 
seven  citizens,  who  normally 
live  in  the  country  they  repre- 
sent for  240  days  for  each  of 
five  years,  would  certainly 
have  prevented  the  UAE  mak- 
ing their  World  Cup  debut 
today  against  South  Africa  in 
Rawalpindi.  They  have  just 
two  nationals  in  their  14- man 
squad. 

The  rest  are  Indians,  Paki- 
stanis and  Sri  Lankans  who 
have  gone  to  work  in  the  oil- 
rich  Golf  in  recent  years. 

The  Emirates  board's  chief 
co-ordinator  Vikram  Kaul 
said:  "The  history  of  cricket 
shows  that  the  sport  was  in- 
troduced to  many  parts  of  the 
world  by  expatriate  players. 
We  have  only  been  playing 
j seriously  for  the  last  15  years. 
We  need  more  time  to  encour- 
age local  cricketers  to  come 
through  — at  least  io  years. 

“We  are  struggling  to  de- 
velop in  our  country.  We  are 
just  babes.  We  need  help.” 

• Brace  Reid  has  announced 
his  retirement  From  the  first- 
class  game.  The  former  Aus- 
tralia seamer,  33  next  month, 
pulled  out  of  Western  Austra- 
lia's current  Sheffield  Shield 
game  against  Queensland 
with  a side  strain,  apparently 
the  final  setback  in  a career 
plagued  by  back  and  shoulder 
problems  and  repeated 
surgery. 

The  rangy  feft-ormer  played 
29  Tests  between  1985  and 
1993,  taking  113  wickets  at  an 
average  of  24.63.  including 
two  id-wicket  hauls.  In  his  96 
first-class  matches  he  took  350 
mckets  at  26.64. 
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Athletics 

Modahl  sues 
BAF  for 
£500,000 


Stephen  Bferley 

Diane  modahl. 

who  failed  a drag 
test  at  a meeting  in 
June  1994  but  was 
cleared  by  an  independent  ap- 
peal panel  last  August,  yester- 
day issued  a writ  against  the 
British  Athletic  Federation  to 
claim  compensation  esti- 
mated at  more  than  £500.000. 

“What  I have  been  put 
through  has  not  only  caused 
great  emotional  stress.  I now 
face  financial  ruin."  Modahl 
said. 

The  federation  responded 
immediately  by  saying  it 
would  vigorously  defend  any 
action  taken  against  it  “We 
feel  that  we  have  handled 
with  care  and  with  regard  to 
our  rules  and  laws  what  has 
been  a very  difficult  case  for 
us,  in  as  much  as  the  test  did 
not  take  place  in  Britain." 
said  Tony  Ward,  the  federa- 
tion's spokesman. 

He  added  that  the  federa- 
tion was  not  empowered  to 
grant  compensation.  It  will 
further  argue  that  once  Mo- 
dahl tested  positive  in  Lisbon, 
it  was  obliged  to  act  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rules  of  the  In- 
ternational Amateur  Athletic 
Federation. 

"We  had  no  alternative,” 
said  Ward.  “A  whole  chain  of 
events  was  set  in  motion 
under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  IAAF  and  BAF." 

In  a statement  Modahl,  who 
won  a Commonwealth  800 
metres  gold  medal  in  New 
Zealand  in  1990,  and  who  was 
fourth  at  the  same  event  in 
the  1993  world  championships 
in  Stuttgart  said  that  al- 
though the  federation  had  ac- 
cepted her  innocence,  “they 
believe  they  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  compensate  me". 


Rugby  League 


She  added:  “I  feel  I have 
been  betrayed  by  the  very 
organisation  I have  served 
and  supported  for  many  years 
as  a top  British  athlete.  1 had 
to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way 
to  establish  my  innocence." 

Tony  Morton- Hooper,  Mo- 
dahl’s  solicitor,  said  that  the 
damages  she  was  claiming 
were  made  up  of  the  legal  fees 
for  fighting  her  case  and  the 
cost  of  the  experts. 

“She  also  lost  her  sponsor- 
ship during  the  period  of  sus- 
pension, and  her  general  loss 
of  income.  If  she  had  had  a 
good  season,  and  we  will  be 
producing  evidence  as  to 
what  we  think  her  perfor- 
mances might  have  been,  she 
might  have  done  quite  well 

"We  are  talking  about  a 
substantial  six-figure  sum. 
This  is  not  a libel  action  — 
it's  a claim  for  breach  of  con- 
tract and  other  breaches  by 
BAF.  She  is  merely  seeking 
compensatory  damages.” 

He  said  that  after  Modahl 
had  established  her  innocence 
last  year  they  asked  the  BAF 
to  make  a contribution  to  her 
costs,  but  it  refused.  “We  also 
wrote  to  them  before  serving 
. the  writ  to  ask  them  to  mai«» 
some  proposals,  and  they 
again  refused  — so  we  had  no 
alternative  but  to  sue.” 

The  IAAF,  while  confirm- 
ing that  Modahl  was  free  to 
compete,  has  yet  to  finalise 
any  ruling.  After  the  BAF  ap- 
peal panel  had  cleared  Mo-  ; 
dahl  of  drug  abuse  the  IAAF 
referred  the  case  to  arbitra- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  the 
BAF  panel  “misdirected  itself 
or  otherwise  reached  an  erro- 
neous decision”. 

This  month  the  IAAF  dop- 
ing commission  recommended 
that  the  case  be  referred  back 
to  the  IAAF  council,  which 
meets  next  month. 


Nines  mean  no 
rest  for  Wigan 


John  Huxley 


WIGAN’s  early  dis- 
missal from  the  Chal- 
lenge Cup  put  further 
demands  on  their  players  yes- 
terday just  when  they  may 
have  expected  a break  as  the 
club  start  the  build-up  to  the 
summer's  Super  League. 

Having  lost  16  players  to  In- 
ternational call-ups  during 
the  World  Cup  in  October. 
Wigan  yesterday  had  nine 
more  called  up  for  interna- 
tional duty  for  the  World 
Super  League  Nines  in  Fiji  on 
February  22-24,  six  of  them 
by  England. 

One  of  the  England  call-ups 
was  the  Wigan  winger  Rob 
Smyth,  who  celebrates  his 
19th  birthday  on  the  first  day 
of  die  tournament  but  Martin 
Offiah  and  Jason  Robinson 
withdrew  citing  niggling  inju- 
ries. ns  did  Kelvin  Shenrett 
from  the  Wales  squad.  Wig- 
an's other  England  selections 
are  Kris  Radlinski,  Gary  Con- 
nolly. Simon  Haughton,  Mick 
Cassidy  and  Andy  Farrell. 

Keighley  Cougars  will  sup 
ply  the  hooker  Phil  Cantillon 
and  the  loose-forward  Martin 
Wood  while  the  former  Wigan 
back-row  forward  Denis 
Betts,  now  with  Auckland 
Warriors,  is  captain. 


Sport  in  brief 


Wales,  likewise  denied  free- 
dom of  choice,  also  called  up 
two  Keighley  players,  the  cen- 
tre Jason  Critchley  and  the 
back-row  forward  Gareth 
Cochrane  as  well  as  the  21- 
y ear-old  John  Donno,  who 
has  just  joined  Widnes  from 
the  Warrington  amateur  club 
Woolston. 

The  Welsh  manger  Clive 
Griffiths  said:  “This  is  the 
best  team  we  can  field  taking 
into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  players  who  have 
retired  or  left  rugby  league 
after  the  World  Cup  and  those 
who  are  with  clubs  still  in  the 
Cup." 

Scotland  have  selected  four 
rugby  union  players:  Chris 
Simmers  and  Nick  Mardon 
from  Edinburgh  Districts, 
Watsonians’  Graham  Thomp 
son  and  Dundee  University’s 
Scott  Gillmore. 

Ireland  have  called  up 
James  Lowes,  the  Bradford 
Bulls  hooker,  In  place  of  the 
injured  Oldham  captain  Mar- 
tin Crompton. 

Wakefield  Trinity,  mean- 
while, have  signed  Western 
Samoa's  international  rugby 
union  winger  Lino  Foai  on  a 
two-year  contract. 

He  played  on  the  opposite 
flank  to  Jonah  Lomu  for 
Counties,  the  New  Zealand 
provincial  team. 


Sailing 

Samantha  Brewster  has  en- 
dured a difficult  passage 
across  the  Southern  Ocean  in 
the  67ft  Heath  Insured,  writes 
[tnh  Fisher.  The  solo  yachts- 
woman. aiming  to  break  Mike 
Golding's  161 -day  record,  en- 
countered a severe  storm  23 
days  out  from  Cape  Horn. 

Fierce  weather  conditions 
with  more  than  50  knots  of 
wind  led  to  two  breakdowns, 
musing  her  some  difficult 
and  dangerous  deckwork. 

-The  Staysail  Ismail  head- 
sail  | sheet  broke  and  pulled 
the  other  sheet  off  the 
winch."  she  said  in  a signal  to 
her  Southampton  base,  n 
broke  the  knot  and  flogged 
itself  to  death." 

Brewster  had  to  go  forward 
to  stow  the  sail,  avoiding  the 
sheet,  which  could  es*1‘¥ 
have  flicked  her  overboard.  I 
have  managed  to  furl  it  die 
continued,  “but  it  is  ripped. 

A broken  attachment  of 
mainsail  to  mast  pave  Brew- 
ster her  next  problem,  writ- 
ing on  dock  in  flying  spray 
with  a wind-chill  factor  equiv- 
alent to  minus  20C. 

Cricket 

The  Victoria  opener  Matthew 
Eli iou  struck  an  entertaining, 
unbeaten  1«  to.  become  the 
first  batsman  in  Australia  to 
score  l.«00  first-class  runs 
this  season.  The  aggressive 
left-hander.  wlw  has  made 
l .til  l runs  at  an  average  or 


77.77.  steered  Victoria  to  a 
commanding  292  for  two  In 
reply  to  South  Australia's  309 
all  out  at  the  close  of  the 
second  day  in  Melbourne. 

Tennis 

Claire  Taylor  and  Mandy 
Wainwright  reached  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  LTA 
women's  satellite  in  Sheffield 
yesterday.  Taylor  followed  up 
her  victory  over  the  second 
seed  Vera  Zhukovets  by  beat- 
ing Zimbabwe's  Cara  Black 
2-6,  6-2,  6-0.  Wainwright 
needed  2%  hours  to  see  off 
Meredith  Geiger  6-4.  5-7. 7-5, 
The  top  seed  Olga  Ivanova 
also  fell  by  6-1, 6-1  to  Austra- 
lia's Melissa  Beadman. 

Hockey 

The  international  federation 
has  set  up  a five-member  com- 
mittee to  investigate  claims 
that  the  India  v Malaysia 
match  at  last  month's  Olym- 
pic qualifying  tournament  in  ■ 
Barcelona  was  fixed.  It  trill  | 
meet  in.  Brussels  on  March  2 
and  announce  its  decision  the 
following  day. 

Bowls 

Ian  Bond,  a 22-year-old  from 
Devon,  twice  recovered 
single-set  deficits  to  knock 
the  former  champion  Ian 
Schuback  out  of  the  Churchill 
Insurance  World  Indoor 
Championships  in  Preston-  i 
didn't  get  going  at  all.  said 
Schuback.  “Neither  of  us 
played  that  well." 
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Rugby  Union 


Life  of  Bryan . . . the  Scotland  scrum-half  flies  in  the  face  of  France  during  the  19-14  victory  at  Mnrrayfield  this  month  photograph:  pascal  rondeau 

Red  path  lives  out  No.  9 dream 


Gordon  Lyle  on  the  big  wee  guy  known  as  Basil,  who  holds 
the  recipe  for  success  against  Wales  in  Cardiff  this  Saturday 


At  LONG  last  Bryan 
Redpath,  the  5ft  7in 

Scotland  scrum-half, 
is  walking  talL 
While  most  would  assume 
it  Is  pressure  applied  by  three 
other  capped  Scottish  No.  9s 
— Gary  Armstrong,  Derrick 
Patterson  and  Andy  Nicol  — 
that  keeps  Redpath  turning 
on  the  style  going  into  Satur- 
day’s match  witii  Wales  in 
Cardiff  one  player  thinks 
differently. 

Craig  Redpath,  Bryan's 
older  brother  and  a Melrose 
team-mate,  says:  “All  through 
his  life  Basil  [the  nickname 
comes  from  Mr  Brush,  the 
puppet  who  was  a boyhood 
hero]  has  been  told  he  wasn’t 
big  enough-  That's  really 
what  spurs  him  on. 

“Despite  his  size  Basil  has 
always  been  a big  wee  guy  in 
a fanny  sort  of  way.  IT1  never 
forget  seeing  Basil  and  Derek 
Turnbull  [the  former  Scot- 
land flanker  who  stands  6ft 
4in]  being  lectured  by  the  ref 
for  squaring  up  to  each  other 
in  the  first  full  game  we 
played  together  for  Melrose  in 
the  company  of  our  older 
brother  Andrew. 


“What  prompted  the  lecture 
was  Turnbull  high  tackling 
me  in  what  Fm  convinced 
was  an  accident  Suddenly 
Bryan  leapt  to  my  defence. 
That’s  the  sort  of  guy  he 
really  is  — the  smallest  but 
the  strongest  of  us  Redpaths. " 

This  season  Bryan,  24,  cap- 
tained Melrose  to  the  Scottish 
championship  helped  by 
Andrew,  29,  throwing  his 
weight  around  in  the  back- 
row.  Craig,  26,  is  slowly 
recovering  from  knee-liga- 
ment d«Tn«gi»  having  spent 
the  past  year  out  with  injury. 

A former  Scotland  Under-16 
cricket  cap,  Bryan  was  lack- 
ing in  confidence,  according 
to  Craig,  until  he  spent  a sea- 
son playing  in  Taranaki,  New 
Zealand,  a few  years  ago.  That 
experience  was  the  spring- 
board to  the  first  two  of  his  17 
caps. 

Craig,  who  sat  on  the  bench 
for  Scotland  during  the  1990 
victory  over  England,  the 
Grand  Slam  decider,  but  has 
got  no  closer  to  a cap,  says: 
"Bryan  never  lacked  natural 
ability.  But  everybody  said  he 
was  too  wee.” 

Bryan  played  for  the  club 


side  Te  Awamutu  in  Taranaki 
where  his  sister  was  living, 
having  married  into  the 
Crowley  family  who  produced 
the  All  Black  full-back 
Kieran. 

Craig  adds:  “New  Zealand 
was  the  start  of  everything 
for  Bryan  rugby- wise.  He 
came  back  with  a different  at- 
titude and  a good  bit  stronger. 
There  was  no  stopping  him 
but  even  Fm  amazed  at  where 
he’s  at  now  — really  focused. 

“Bryan's  commitment  is 
unbelievable.  He  knows  what 
he  wants  and  he's  going  for  it 
His  goal  is  to  keep  proving 
everybody  wrong  and  his 
dream  is  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world." 

Determined  he  may  be  but 
Bryan  is  already  the  world 
No.  1 when  it  comes  to  mod- 
esty. "You  obviously  need  a 
wee  bit  of  luck  and  both  Gary 
and  Andy  have  had  bad  inju- 
ries. while  Derrick  played 
well  against  the  Springboks, 
even  if  the  team  didn't,  in  the 
match  immediately  before  I 
got  in  this  time.” 

It  was  not  luck  thoiigh  that 
gave  him  a major  assist  in 
both  of  Mike  Dods's  tries 


against  France  and  helped  set 
up  Kevin  McKenzie's  against 
Ireland  with  one  of  the  raking 
kicks  that  are  as  much  his 
hallmark  as  a long  spin-pass. 

“Fm  the  first  to  admit  I’ve 
taken  a lot  of  encouragement 
from  the  selectors  continuing 
to  make  me  No.  1,”  Bryan 
says.  “But  I think  they  were 
lenient  to  the  team  in  general 
after  the  A defeat  in  Italy  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

“I  was  grateful  to  get  my 
first  two  caps  as  a temporary 
replacement  and  would  have 
had  a hat-trick  if  Andy  Nicol 
hadn’t  been  injured  right  on 
the  final  whistle  in  Cardiff 
two  years  ago  because  you 
never  know  what  the  future 
holds. 

“But  at  the  moment  Fm 
really  being  helped  by  the  for- 
wards. It  would  be  a different 
story  if  we  were  being  ham- 
mered up  front 

“It's  also  good  having  some- 
body like  Roy  Laidlaw,  the 
former  Scotland  and  Lions 
scrum-half,  around.  Roy  is  on 
the  SRU  staff  and  keeps  an 
eye  on  my  technique.” 

Redpath  acknowledges  a 
debt  to  his  big  brother.  “I  did 
get  a little  bit  of  extra  deter- 
mination from  Craig  and  I 
remember  thinking  when  he 
made  it  to  the  Scotland  bench: 
T could  do  that,”’  Bryan  ac- 


knowledges. Of  course,  if 
Scotland  were  to  win  in  Wales 
another  Grand  Slam  would 
loom  with  the  Redpath  family 
playing  their  part  But  Bryan, 
naturally,  will  not  look  be- 
yond this  weekend.  “Wales 
will  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
It’ll  be  especially  difficult 
down  there. “he  says. 

*Tve  played  against  their 
scrum-half  Robert  Howley 
when  Scotland  Under-2Is 
went  down  28-19  at  Stirling 
four  years  ago.  He's  a strong 
runner  who  Is  low  to  the 
ground  and  difficult  to  bring 
down.  Here's  hoping  that  ac- 
count can  be  squared." 

He  adds:  “For  Scotland  to 
be  written  off  by  some  papers 
the  way  we  were  was  a bit 
degrading.  Maybe  the  players 
brought  it  upon  themselves 
with  two  bad  results  going 
into  the  Five  Nations. 

“But  I just  like  to  get  on 
with  people  and  don't  like  to 
get  too  overawed.  After  any 
match  is  over  I like  to  make 
sure  I shake  hands  with  my 
opponent,  no  matter  what" 

This  summer  he  will  surely 
return  to  New  Zealand  with 
Scotland  and  meet  his  mak- 
ers. "It's  a big  thing  to  go  one 
better  than  a brother,"  Craig 
says.  “Hopefully  Bryan  can 
keep  on  doing  his  stuff  in  the 
next  two  Scotland  games" 


Skiing 


Crash  clouds  world  event 

A HIGH-SPEED  collision  I Their  error  could  involve  j nlsers  yesterday  urged 
during  a training  run  the  federation  in  another  Greece  and  Taiwan  to  “be 
For  the  women’s  down-  court  case.  “There  is  abso-  responsible”  and  withdraw 


A HIGH-SPEED  collision 
during  a training  run 
for  the  women’s  down- 
hill event  put  a Russian 
skier  and  an  American  race 
official  in  hospital  yester- 
day as  the  row  grew  over 
whether  the  Sierra  Nevada 
world  championship  coarse 
is  too  fast  for  safety. 

Tatiana  Lebedeva  suf- 
fered a broken  leg  when  she 
crashed  into  the  Interna- 
tional Ski  Federation  offi- 
cial Harald  Schoenhaar 
after  hurtling  over  the 
Geronlmo  jump  on  the 
downhill  piste.  The  Ameri- 
can official,  who  also  had  a 
leg  broken  and  was  with  a 
colleague,  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  train- 
ing runs  had  been 
completed. 


Their  error  could  involve 
the  federation  in  another 
court  case.  “There  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  what 
happened  today  [and]  FIS 
takes  full  responsibility,” 
said  its  general  secretary 
Gianfranco  Kasper.  "It  was 
a complete  idiocy  on  the 
part  of  one  of  our  officials.*’ 

The  FIS  is  already  being 
sued  for  “negligent  killing”  { 
over  the  death  of  Austria’s 
former  world  champion  Ul- 
rike  Maier,  who  crashed  at 
a World  Cup  race  in  Gar- 
misch  two  years  ago. 

Although  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada downhill  is  not  a diffi- 
cult course  technically,  it  is 
one  of  the  fastest  in  the 
world  because  the  racers 

can  glide  down  the  piste  at 
high  speeds.  The  FIS  orga- 


nisers yesterday  urged 
Greece  and  Taiwan  to  “he 
responsible"  and  withdraw 
inexperienced  competitors 
from  Saturday's  men’s 
downhill  race  because  it 
may  be  too  dangerous. 

On  Tuesday  the  federa- 
tion bad  backed  down  in 
the  face  of  protests  by  nine 
of  the  minor  skiing  nations 
when  it  sought  to  ban  less 
experienced  men  from  the 
slower  super-giant  slalom  | 
race.  In  the  event  the 
racers,  from  the  likes  of  Cy- 
prus, Senegal  and  Brazil, 
competed  without  mishap. 

One  expert  eyewitness  to 
yesterday's  collision  paid 

tribute  to  the  22-year-old 
Russian’s  skill  in  twisting 
to  avoid  fall  impact  on 
Schoenhaar.  “She  was 


Pain  in  Spain  . . . Lebedeva  awaiting  the  hospital  airlift 


quick  thinking  and  man- 
aged to  avoid  smashing  her 
skis  into  his  upper  body,” 
said  the  former  Olympic  Al- 
pine medallist  Karl 
Schranz. 

But  the  Russian  coach 
Leonid  Tyagachev  was  furi- 
ous after  watching  Lebe- 
deva taken  by  helicopter  to 
Granada,  describing  her  as 
“green  with  pain”.  He  said: 
“It  is  unbelievable  there 


Fixtures 


Chess 


(7-30  unless  Btslodl 

Soccer 

TMtEMTS  SCOTTISH  CUP.  Ftwfli 
rwndc  Clyde  v Ranged  (B.0). 

M TROPHY.  Snonnd  round.  Sudbury  v 
Gtoucwflfif. 

Has  LEACMJW:  CarMoo  Tropfa*:  IbM 
round:  Hungartord  Tn  v Hampton. 
MMT1HS  LEMXUEi  FM  PMafant  Man 
Uuf  v Evortcm  (7.0);  Nattm  Forget  v BsOon 
(7-0);  Shod  Lttd  v Leeds  (7.0).  Second  nh- 
Mon:  Sunderland  v Grimsby  (70). 

FJU  COP:  Seotmdtound  nplw  W«p 
Bide  Celtic  v Waterford  <2.451. 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCH:  Coventry  v New  Scum 
WsKM  <7.45). 

cum  MATCHi  Mountain  Ash  v Etow 
Wole  (7.16). 

Rugby  League 

ALLIANCE!  HiHpp  Cupt  tooond 
rwaufc  CwtMord  « KWflMey;  Hull  v Old- 
ham: Loads  v Blackpool. 

Cricket 

WILLS  WORLD  CUR  droop  ft  Howl 
idorflt  South  Africa  v United  Artb  Emirmlao 


Kasparov  gives  Deep  Blue  its  due  and  draw 


HOam). 

Hockey 


RBNHKBNnmve:  RAF  v ctvtf  Service 
MIA.  RAF  Holton] 

Ice  Hockey 

BHfTOH  LEMMJft  DMsfcm  Om  Telford 
v Dumfries  ib.Oi. 


Leonard  Barden 

MAN  and  machine 

remained  deadlocked  in 
Philadelphia  yesterday  as 
Garry  Kasparov  and  the  IBM 
Deep  Blue  super-computer 
drew  their  third  game  after  39 
moves.  The  score  going  into 
last  night’s  fourth  meeting  In 
the  six-game  £300,000  series 
waslW-1%. 

Kasparov,  who  proposed 
the  drew  after  three  hours’ 
play,  admitted  afterwards 
that  "in  simple  practical 
terms  the  computer  played 
today  at  a level  of  some  of  the 
best  grandmasters  in  the 
world". 

In  Twakfng  that  comment  he 
was  effectively  eating  his  own 
words:  before  the  series  he 
maintained  that  a machine 
could  never  match  the  cre- 
ativity and  strategic  subtlety 


of  a top  human  at  the  leisured 
pace  of  classical  chess. 

Deep  Blue  began  with  the 
same  unbookish  2 c3  system 
against  Kasparov’s  Sicilian 
Defence  which  brought  the 
computer  its  dramatic  victory 
in  the  series'  first  game.  But 
it  varied  at  move  12  and  by 
move  20  the  queens  were  ex- 
changed and  Kasparov  was 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  win 
the  endgame. 

Experts  said  that  Kasparov 
was  bound  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  result  “He  had  an 
edge,  yet  Deep  Blue  still  man- 
aged to  get  a draw,”  said  the 
international  master  Maurice 
Ashley,  the  match  commenta- 
tor, “That's  going  to  get  at 
him.” 

But  other  grandmasters  be- 
lieve that  Kasparov,  con- 
scious of  the  huge  global  in- 
terest in  the  result,  is 
adopting  the  same  strategy  as 


in  his  world-title  matches 
where  he  was  often  content  to 
draw  as  Black  while  going  all- 
out  as  White.  He  had  the 
white  pieces  in  last  night’s 
fourth  game. 

Whites  Deep  Blue 
Books  Kasparov 
Third  game 
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40  Draw  agreed 

were  so  many  chiefs  on  the 
piste.  What  are  they  doing 
there?” 

A leading  FIS  official, 
asked  If  he  expected  the 
Russian  team  to  take  legal 
action,  said:  “A  lot  of 
people  are  suing  the  FIS,  so 
I wouldn't  be  surprised.” 

• Today  is  also  a practice 
day.  Championship  action 
resumes  tomorrow  with  the 
women's  combined. 


Tennis 

Muster  finds  it 
tough  at  the  top 

David  Irvine 

Thomas  muster's  first 
match  as  the  world  No.  l 
ended  in  disaster  at  the  Dubai 
Open  yesterday  when  he  was 
defeated  6-1,  3-6,  7-6  by  Aus- 
tralia's Sandon  Stolle. 

A weary  Muster,  who  had 
arrived  in  Dubai  from  Johan- 
nesburg at  5.30am,  was  on 
court  within  13  hours  and.  de- 
kpite  a spirited  recovery  from  1 
1-4  m the  third,  he  failed  to 
win  a point  in  the  decisive  tie- 
break. 

worId  No- 165 
three 

Wimbledon  singles  finals  in 
foe  Sixties,  got  into  the  main 

aJm*y l0ser  on 
2^S&/flep  Petr  ^rda  ^ 
to  withdraw  with  a back 
fojury. 


Taylor 
made  to 
foil  Scots 

Robert  Armstrong 

THE  unmistakable  SOS 
that  England's  manager 
Jack  Rowell  has  sent  out 
to  Dean  Richards  will  strike  a 
sympathetic  chord  with  Hemi 
Taylor  as  the  Wales  No.  8 
tries  to  bring  Scotland's  back 
row  to  a grinding  halt  at  Car- 
diff Arms  Park  on  Saturday. 

Like  England,  who  visit 
Murrayfield  on  March  2. 
Wales  have  given  priority  to 
the  task  of  destroying  Scot- 
tish momentum  and  thereby 
ending  their  hopes  of  a Grand 
Slam. 

However,  while  Richards 
has  been  shunted  to  and  fro 
by  the  England  selectors. 
Wales  have  had  the  sense  to 
keep  faith  with  the  New  Zea- 
land-born Taylor  since  the 
start  of  last  year's  World  Cup. 

The  Wales  coach  Kevin 
Bowring  has  reacted  without 
panic  to  the  defeat  by  Eng- 
land by  giving  his  players  a 
block  vote  of  confidence  that 
they  are  eager  to  repay  with 
interest  at  Scotland's 
expense. 

“We  held  the  England  for- 
wards but  we  did  no  more 
than  that  and  we  know  we’ll 
have  to  step  up  a gear  against 
Scotland,”  said  Taylor,  who 
played  in  Wales's  thumping 
defeat  at  Murrayfield  last 
year. 

“We  regard  the  Scottish 
back  row  as  crucial  to  their 
successful  style  of  play  and 
for  that  reason  we'll  have  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  deny 
them  foe  ball.  Scotland  have 
some  big  players  in  the  back 
row  who  like  to  run  off  the 
half-hacks. 

“We  must  not  allow  them  to 
dominate  the  scrums  or  to 
settle  into  their  game-plan 
and  counter-attack  from  their 
own  22.  We'll  have  to  attack 
the  scrums  more  than  we  did 
against  England,  win  at  least 
as  much  line-out  ball  and 
force  the  Scots  into  making 
mistakes  around  the  fringes.” 
England's  line-out  prob- 
lems have  contributed  to 
their  failure  to  develop  the 
flexible  15-man  game  the 
Scots  and  the  Welsh  are  hop- 
ing to  impose  on  each  other. 
However,  Taylor  is  confident 
that  Wales’s  locks  Jones  and 
Llewellyn  will  devise  quick- 
witted solutions  to  cope  with 
Scotland's  line-out  variations. 

**We  managed  to  disrupt  the 
England  line-out  successfully 
and  I believe  we  can  compete 
effectively  in  that  department 
against  the  Scots,”  said 
Taylor.  “At  the  scrums  I don't 
see  our  back  row  hanging  out, 
looking  to  make  big  super- 
star  runs." 

Scotland's  fast  rucking 
game,  which  dispatched  Ire- 
land and  France,  has 
prompted  a great  deal  of  video 
analysis  by  the  Welsh  squad 
and  coaching  staff  "When 
you  watch  the  videos  it's 
clear  that  the  Scots  want  to 
run  the  ball  just  like  the 
French  do  whenever  they  get 
the  chance,”  explained 
Taylor. 

"The  Scottish  back  row 
have  something  of  a hit-and- 
run  attitude  and  we’ll  be  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  make 
some  big  tackles,  which  I 
think  we  have  the  confidence 
to  do  as  often  as  it  takes. 
Their  fly-half  Gregor  Town- 
send often  pulls  two  defend- 
ers on  to  him  due  to  his  line  of 
running  and  the  unpredict- 
able way  he  plays  keeps  his 
own  forwards  switched  on.  Of 
course,  you  can  say  much  the 
same  thing  about  Arwel 
Thomas.” 

Just  as  England  will  be 
looking  to  the  32-year-old 
Richards  for  solidity  and  ex- 
perience at  Murrayfield,  so 
Wales  will  be  relying  on 
Taylor.  31.  to  provide  a 
streetwise  rugby  brain  in  the 
eye  of  the  storm. 

"The  younger  players  know 
Hemi  Taylor  is  there  and  they 
look  up  to  you,”  he  said.  “It's 
a mark  of  respect;  they're 
glad  you're  on  their  shoulder 
and  ready  to  make  the  next 
important  tackle.  They  want 
someone  they  can  learn 
things  from  and  on  the  field 
Fm  happy  to  pass  on  what  I 
know.” 

As  Taylor  acknowledges, 
exactly  the  same  job  descrip- 
tion could  be  written  for 
Richards. 
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SportsGuansan 


Paisley  leaves  Liverpool  mourning 


Ne3  Robinson  and  Ian  Ross 


THEY  came  with  flow- 
ers, scarves  and  trib- 
utes to  Aiifield  yes- 
terday within  hoars 
of  the  news  that  Bob  Pais- 
ley, the  most  successful 
manager  in  the  history  of 
the  English  game,  had  died 
in  his  wife's  arms  at  a 
Merseyside  n arsing  room. 
He  was  77. 

Paisley  played  over  250 
League  games  for  Liverpool 
between  1946  and  1953,  but 
made  a far  more  significant 
contribution  to  the  club  as 
manager  when  he  reluc- 
tantly succeeded  Bill 
Shankly  in  1974. 


Tfae  next  nine  years  be- 
longed to  the  softly  spoken 
miner’s  son  who  led  to  the 
club  to  unprecedented  suc- 
cess: six  Championships, 
three  League  Cups,  three 
European  Caps  and  a Uefa 
Cop. 

“He  was  Liverpool  through 
and  through,’*  said  the 
dob’s  former  captain  Bm- 
lyn  "Hughes,  who  shared 
many  of  those  achieve- , 
ments-  “When  I arrived  in 
1967  he  was  trainer-cam-  | 
tea  boy.  When  Bill  Shankly 
finished  Bob  took  over  with 
great  reluctance  and  went 
on  to  do  what  most  people 
thought  was  Impossible  — 
improve  on  Shankly’s 
achievements. 


“He  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  old  school;  people  like 
him  probably  wouldn't  sur- 
vive these  days  with  the 
way  the  game  has 
changed.” 

Other  Liverpool  players, 
past  and  present.  Joined  the 
tributes.  Mark  Lawrenson 
described  him  as  “the  last 
great  manager  that  this 
country  has  seen.  He  is  go- 
ing to  be  eventually  men- 
tioned In  the  same  breath 
as  Busby,  as  Shankly.  Jock 
Stein  and  Brian  Clough- 
That  list  is  synonymous 
with  the  great  managers.” 

Newcastle’s  manager 
Kevin  Keegan,  whose  last 
game  for  Liverpool  saw  lift 
the  European  Cup  for  the 


first  time,  remembered  his 
“honesty  and  intergrlty” 
while  Kenny  Dalglish,  who 
was  bought  to  replace  Kee- 
gan, said  that  of  everyone 
in  football  he  owed  Paisley 
“the  greatest  debt. 

“Everybody  took  an  in- 
stant liking  to  Bob,  he  was 
a pal  to  everybody.  He  was 
universally  popular  but  he 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  ruffle 
feathers.  He  was  very 
unassuming. 

“The  man  was  somebody 
who  went  right  through  the 
card  at  Anfleld.  After  fin- 
ishing playing,  he  became  a 
physiotherapist,  then  went 
into  training,  management 
and  finally  directorship. 

“At  every  single  stage  he 


made  a massive  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  Liver- 
pool. He  made  so  many 
right  decisions  because  of 
bis  deep  knowledge  of  the 
game.” 

Liverpool's  current  man- 
ager Roy  Evans  recalled  the 
day  In  1974  when  Paisley 
suggested  he  abandon  his 
career  in  the  club’s  reserve 
side  and  concentrate  on 
coaching.  “X  am  deeply 
grateful.  But  for  him  I 
wouldn't  be  the  manager  of 
this  club  now  and  X might 
not  be  in  football  atalL” 

Paisley,  a shy  man  who , 
steered  away  from  the  the ; 
public  spotlight,  would  | 
probably  have  been  faintly  | 
embarrassed  by  the  j 


warmth  or  yesterday's  out- 
pourings. In  the  foreword 
to  Stephen  Kelly’s  1991  his- 
tory of  the  club  he  summed 
up  his  role  as  merely  play- 
ing “a  part  in  the  story  of 
the  club's  success. 

“I  have  been  part  of  the  flor- 
uitcure  at  Anfield  for  the 
best  part  of  half  a century 
and  X think  I can  safely  say 
X know  something  of  what 

makes  Liverpool  tick.1’ 

By  then  he  had  already 
been  diagnosed  as  suffering 
from  Alzheimer's  Disease 
which  blighted  bis  final 
years.  It  was  a sad  end  for 
one  of  the  game’s  great 
men. 


And  on  the 
seventh  day 
he  resigned 
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Farsley  lad 

rumbles 

England 


Edward  Harris 
fai  Ahmed  abad 


RAY  ILLINGWORTH 
always  argues  that 
Farsley  Cricket  Club 
and  the  tough  Brad- 
ford League,  where  he  cut  his 
teeth,  provides  the  best  poss- 
ible grounding  for  a young 
player. 

As  much  as  Illingworth 
might  enjoy  being  proved 
right  again,  it  must  have 
pained  the  England  manager 
yesterday  to  watch  the  latest 
Farsley  product  push  his  side 
to  a sixth  successive  one-day 
defeat 

This  time  it  was  not  South 
Africa  and  the  hostile  thrusts 
of  Allan  Donald  but  Ahmed- 
abad  and  the  gentle  probings 
of  New  Zealand.  However,  the 
performance  and  result  were 
just  as  miserable. 

England  lost  their  World 
Cup  opener  by  ll  runs  and 
the  architect  of  New  Zea- 
land's unexpected  success 
was  24-year-old  Nathan  Astle 
who,  unlike  many  of  the 
rebuilt  Kiwi  side,  was  not  un- 
known to  Illingworth. 

England's  manager  has 
seen  plenty  of  the  well-orga- 
nised opener  at  Farsley. 
where  Illingworth  still  enjoys 
getting  away  from  it  all 
among  friends  at  the  little 
club  a gentle  stroll  from  his 
Leeds  home.  Astle  spent  two 
summers  improving  his 
cricket  education  with  Fars- 
ley and  Illingworth  said:  “I 
knew  he  could  play  a bit  Nor- 
mally for  us  [Farsley]  he  bats 
sensibly  at  first  and  then  gets  1 


C M Spearman  c A b Cork  . S 

N J AsUe  c Hick  b MarUn  __  iot 

5 P Fleming  c Thorpe  b H«k 2S 

R G Twose  c Thorpe  b Hick  IT 

C L Cairns  c Cork  b Illingworth 30 

C Z Harris  njn  out 10 

S A Thomson  not  oul 17 

"tL  Garmon  not  gin  13 

Estraslh4.Ri2.vr4.nD9l 13 


Total  (tor  G.  50  owssl aa» 

FM  of  widkatai  12.  108.  141.  196.  304. 
212. 

DM  not  DM;  D J Nash.  G R Larsen,  □ K 
MORttOn. 

Bowllngi  Cork  10-1-36-1;  Martin 
8-0-37-1:  Gough  10-0-63-0;  mingworth 
10-1-31-1.  Hick  8-0-45-2.  While  5-0-21-0. 


•M  A ABxwtOn  b Nash  1 

A J Stewart  cjb  Harr  *3 .. . 84 

G A Hick  run  out 88 

Q P Thorp©  b Larson - 0 

N H Fa  Irtrolner  b Morrison 30 

TR  C Russell  c Morrison  b Larson  ..  3 

C White  c Calms  b Thomson is 

□ G Cork  c Garmon  b Nash  IS 

D Gough  not  out IS 

P J Martin  c Calms  b Nash  3 

R K iRlngworm  not  oul 3 

Extras  ibl.  Ib4  wi  nb2)  8 


Total  (to  B.  50  overs)  ..  . .....  238 

miaa-SF"'-  ,o°-  ,a-  i44i5,-,“- 

Bawling,  Morrison  0-0-30-1;  Nash 
Coirna  4-0-24-0;  Larsen 
J DI1T?3r'".  Thomson  10-0-51-1,  Harris 
9-0-45-1:  Aalto  2-0-6-0 
Umiihnn  S a Randall  and  □ C Cooray. 

Haw  Tashnd  won  by  11  nw. 


on  with  it,  but  today  he  did  it 
from  the  world  go.” 

Illingworth  could  have 
added  that  Astle  should  have 
been  stopped  dead  In  his 
tracks  on  one.  but  Graham 
Thorpe  failed  to  hold  on  to  a 
low  slip  chance  in  Dominic 
Cork’s  second  over  of  the  day. 
Astle  went  on  to  score  101  — 
his  fourth  century  in  his  last 
11  one-day  internationals. 

Thorpe’s  drop  was  the  most 
difficult  of  four  chances  put 
down  by  England  yesterday. 
“The  missed  catches  were 
vital,'’  said  England's  captain 
Mike  Atherton.  “We  could 
have  had  them  two  for  two  at 
one  stage.  The  fielding  was 
poor  but  I don’t  think  our  gen- 
eral performance  — the  bat- 
ting and  the  bowling  — could 
be  feulted  that  much." 

Thorpe  also  dropped  the 
other  New  Zealand  opener 
Craig  Spearman  on  one  while 
Atherton  and  Cork  spilled  sit- 
ters that  while  not  costly, 
were  symtomatic  of  a team 
whose  fielding  is  at  best  a 
handicap  and  at  worst  a 
liability. 

Atherton  had  gambled 
against  Illingworth's  in- 
stincts and  decided  to  bowl 
first  The  result  was  a total  of 
239  for  six  — the  highest 
made  at  the  Motera  Stadium 
in  a one-day  international  on 
the  notoriously  slow  pitch. 

The  result  should  make  lit- 
tle difference  to  England's 
chances  of  reaching  the  quar- 
ter-finals and  victories 
against  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  (Sunday)  and  Hol- 
land (Thursday)  will  probably 
see  them  through.  Defeat 
however,  was,  as  Illingworth 
agreed:  “A  blow  to  the  pride. 
We  expect  to  beat  New  Zea- 
land and  we  didn’t”. 

England’s  reply  was  tripped 
up  on  leaving  the  blocks 
when  Atherton  was  bowled  in 
Dion  Nash's  first  over.  The 
England  captain  momentarily 
caused  astonishment  among 
the  20,000  crowd  by  refusing 
to  leave  his  crease  with  his 
leg  bail  lying  on  the  ground 
but  they  soon  cottoned  on  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  staying 
put  to  act  as  a runner  for 
Hick,  who  had  hurt  his  left 
hamstring  chasing  a bowl 
around  the  boundary. 

While  Hick  was  swatting 
the  ball  to  all  parts,  victory 
was  always  possible.  But  NeU 
Fairbrother  called  for  a 
single.  Atherton  hesitated 
when  he  saw  Roger  Twose 
dive  to  stop  at  cover,  and  by 
the  time  England’s  captain  set 
off  again  it  was  too  late.  He  — 
or  rather  Hick  — was  run  out 
by  a couple  of  feet  on  85.  And 
with  the  rest  of  the  batting 
subsiding,  that  was  just  about 
that. 


THE  brief  reign  of  Kevin 
Cullis  as  manager  of 
Swansea  City  is  over. 
He  has  resigned  “for 
personal  reasons”  seven  days 
after  being  appointed,  his 
(Vetch)  field  of  dreams  now  a 
shoulder-deep  quagmire. 

This  is  not  just  another 
sorry  tale  of  managerial  insecu- 
rity in  the  lower  leagues.  Kevin 
Cullis's  promotion  to  league 
manager  was  intergalactic. 

The  story  starts  with  a 
change  of  ownership  at  Swan- 
sea itself.  Enter  Michael 
Thompson,  Birmingham  busi- 
nessman (heavy  engineering), 
close  friend  of  Howard 
Walker,  son  of  Blackburn's 
Jack.  Thompson  had  business 
interests  in  Swansea,  his  sis- 
ter lived  there  and  he  wanted  a 
football  dub.  Six  weeks  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  then  chair- 
man Doug  Sharpe  and,  for  a 
reputed  £500,000,  foe  club, 
which  had  gone  through  three 
managers  this  season — Frank 
Burrows,  Bobby  Smith  and 
Jimmy  Rimmer— washis. 

Big  names,  high  profile  new 
bosses  were  promised— Ian 
Rush,  Graham  Taylor,  Dave 
Bassett  among  them — and  in- 
terviews were  conducted. 

There  was  a hushed  silence 
as  foe  appointment  was  an- 
nounced last  Wednesday. 
Kevin  who?  Did  they  mean 
Stan  Cullis?  Rothmans  could 
not  tell  them  who  he  was;  even 
foe  Nqn-League  Football 
Yearbook  could  not  shed  light. 
Cradley  Town’s  listing,  under 
foe  Banks’s  Brewery  West 
I Midlands  (Regional)  League 
Premier  Division,  between 
Bloxwich  Strollers  and  Etting- 
shall  Holy  Trinity,  does  not 
mention  him.  Nonetheless 
Cullis,  Cradley 's  youth  team 
manager,  was  now  manager  erf 
Second  Division  Swansea, 


though  Moles  worth  was  In- 
deed one  of  Liverpool's  many 
scouts,  he  had  never  found 
them  a player. 

Cullis,  at  his  first  training 
session,  told  the  players  they 
had  three  weeks  to  impress 
htm  or  they  were  out  — this 
from  a man  who  had  never 
played  or  managed  in  the 
league.  A 1-0  defeat  at  home  to 
the  leaders  Swindon  was  not 
bad.  though  the  Swansea  pro- 
gramme seemed  under- 
whelmed by  the  new  gaffer. 
His  only  Notes  as  manager 
had  him  as  Keith  Cullis. 

At  this  point  the  former 
chairman  Sharpe  came  back 
from  a holiday  in  Spain  and.  it 
is  said,  was  not  amused  at 
what  he  saw.  The  deal  hits  a 21- 
day  “cooling  off"  period, 
which  nms  out  tomorrow, 
and  the  sale  appeared  to  be  in 
jeopardy.  Selling  a club  is  one 
thing,  letting  it  become  a 
laughingstock  another. 


CULLIS  did  not.  ac- 
cording to  sources, 
travel  on  the  team 
bus  for  the  next 
match,  a Tuesday  night  gome 


at  Blackpool  However,  he  did 
tell  his  players  of  his  plan  to 
play  a sweeper  that  night  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  had 
never  practised  the  system.  At 
half-time  they  were  2-0  down. 

Dressing-room  reports  sug- 
gest that  at  the  Interval  Cullis 
was  left  open-mouthed  in  n 
corner  as  the  players  then 
took  control  . A senior  player 
gave  the  half-time  talk,  the 
sweeper  system  was  aban- 
doned but  Swansea  still  went 
down  4-0.  Cullis  went  straight 
to  Thompson  and  resigned. 

But  why  was  he  appointed 
in  the  first  place?  “My  initial 
reaction  when  I heard  was 
that  I couldn’t  believe  it,"  said 
Alf  Hills,  of  Cradley.  "I 
thought  blimey.  I wonder  if 
they’ll  ask  me  to  be  the  next 
England  manager.”  Thomp- 
son said  the  club  needed  the 
enthusiasm  and  drive  of  an 
unproven  manager. 

Cullis  himself  said  he  ap- 
plied because  he  was  a good 
friend  of  foe  iww  chairman 
Cullis  is  a civil  engineer  by 
trade,  though  he  has  been  a 
director  of  a number  of  compa- 
nies indudinga  Shrewsbury 
nightclub.  Thompson's  recol- 
lection is  that  he  had  heard  of 
Cullis  but  did  not  really  know 
hirn- 

So  it  was  over.  It  is  not  the 
shortest  reign  ever — that 
honour  belongs  to  Bill  Lamb- 
ton  at  Scunthorpe,  who  lasted 
three  days  in  April  1959.  R bu- 
rner takes  orer  for  Saturday  s 
six-pointer  against  last-placed 
Hull  All  supporters  can  hope 
is  that  the  farcical  managerial 
ballet  of  the  past  week  does  not 
end  with  the  dying  Swans. 


Double  trouble  of  an 
England  captain . . . the 
man  they  sometimes  call 
Michel  Art  Herton  sees  the 
writing  on  the  wall  after 
being  ran  out  as  Graeme 
Hick’s  runner,  having 
himself  only  briefly 
troubled  the  Ahmedabad 
scorers  numerically 


Jh  NDwhynot?Hisre- 
#\  cord  appeared  good. 

His  youth  team,  he 
a wsaid,  had  gone  111 
games  undefeated.  In  fact  foe 
older  group  had  lost  12  of  16 
games  last  season  and  he  had 
been  talking  about  foe  Under- 
16s. 

His  assistant,  he  said,  would 
be  PaulMoIesworfo,  Liver- 
pool's "chief  scout”  in  the 
Midlands.  But  Ron  Yeats  at 
Anfield  confirmed  that 
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Guardian  Crossi 

word  No  20,576 

Set  by  Rufus 

Across 

25  Get  out  of  doing  something 

16  Firmly  established  sports 

23  Prime  Minister’s  gone  up  to 

1 Bound  to  have  a prior 
engagement  (4.2) 

4 Atick  benefit  prescription?  (B) 
9 Fastener  for  a jumper  (4) 

10  Holds  until  completely 
1 motionless  (10) 

(4) 

26  Adjustment  In  ages  lor 
review  (6) 

27  Fashions  suitable  to  be 
shown  in  commercials  (6) 

Down 

match?  (7) 

18  Dispensed  with  red  tape 
and  came  to  the  point  (7) 
18  Entices  a number  to  break 
rules.  (7) 

20  Scatter  the  rest  around  two 

rest  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 

# 

1 WBd  toper  at  a party  coukl 

points  of  the  compass  (6) 

be  lethal  (7) 

12  Unforeseen  turn  made- 
awkwardly  (8) 

13  Jane's  man  of  Kent  (9) 

15  Transported  for  regimental 
training  (4) 

16  Capital  punishment  (4) 

17  Not  in  the  charts?  Not  even 
recorded  (3,3,3) 

21  Dead  estate  agent  (8) 

22  Itta  used  for  pounding  with  a 
mortar  (6) 

24  One  who  is  deep  in  the  letters 

2 Highflier  gets  a good  score 
on  the  course  (5) 

3 Outvotes?  (7) 

5 Asian  nJer  OK  amid 
revolution  (9) 

6 Right  servant  to  start  work 
IS, 4) 

7 The  smoke  after  battle?  (7) 

8 What  is  recorded  In  a ledger, 
. perhaps  (6,2,5) 

14  Puts  restriction  on 
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